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CARTHAGINIANS. 



PART II. 



ttCT. II. DISSENSIONS BETWEEN THE CARTHAGIKIAm AHU 
aiASlMSSA, KINO OF NUMIDIA. 

Among the conditions of the peace granted to the Carthagrinians, 
there was one which enacted, that they should restore to Masinissa 
aD the territories and cities he possessed before the war; and far- 
ther, Scipio, to reward the zeal and fidelity which that monarch had 
shown towards the Romans, had afided to his dominions those of 
Syphax. This present aflerwards ^ve rise to disputes and quarrels 
between the Carthaginians and Numidians. 

These two princes, Syphax and Masinissa, were both kings in 
Numidia, but reigned over different nations. The subjects of Sy- 
phax were called Masesuli, and their capital was Cirtlia. Those 
of Masinissa were the MassyU : but they are better kno^vn by the 
name uf Numidians, which was common to them both. Their prin 
cipal strength consisted in their cavalry. They always rode with- 
out saddles, and some^ven without bridles^ tehence Virgil calls them 
^umidce inframu* 
' In the beginning of the second punic war,t Syphax siding with 
the Romans, Gala, the father of Masinissa, to check the career of 
•o powerfid a neighbour, thought it his interest to join the Cartha- 
pnians, and accordingly sent out against Syphax a powerful army . 
under the conduct of his son, at that time but seventeen years of age. 
byphax, being overcome m a battle, in which it is said be lost 
30,000 men, escaped into Mauritania. However, the face of things 
was afterwards greatly changed. 

• JEn. L Iv. v«r. 41. t Uv. L ziIt. a. 48, « 
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Masuussa, after his Other's death, was often reduced to the brink 
of ruin;* heine driven from his kingdom by a usurper; pursued 
warmly by Sypoax ; in danger every instant of falling into the hands 
of his enemies; destitute of forces, money, and of every resource. 
He was at that time in alHance with the Romans, and the friend of 
Scipio, with whom he had had an interview in Spa)]^ His misfor- 
tunes would not permit hun to bring greit.succours Ij6 that general. 
When Leelius arrived in Africa, Masinissa joined him with a few 
horse, and from that time continued inviolably attached to the Roman 
interest. Syphax, on the contrary, having married the famous So- 
phonisba, daughter of Asdrubal, went over to the Carthaginians.t 

The fate of these two princes again changed, but the change was 
now final4 Syphax lost a great battle, and was taken alive by the 
enemj. Masinissa, the victor, besieged Cirtha, his capital, and 
took It. But he met with a greater danger in that city than he had 
faced in the field ; and this was Sophonisba, whose charms and en- 
dearments he was unable to resist. To secure this princess to him- 
self; he married her; but a few days after, he was obliged to send 
her a dose of poison, as her nuptial present ; this being the only way 
he could devise to keep his promise with his queen, and preserve her 
from the power of the Romans. 

This was a considerable error in itself, and one that could not fail 
to disoblige a nation- that was so jealous of its authority : but this 
young pnnce gloriously made amends for his fault, by the signal 
services he afterwards rendered to Scipio. We observed, that after 
the defeat and capture of Syphalc, the dominions of this prince were 
bestowed upon hun ; and that the Carthaginians were forced to re- 
store all he possessed before.^ This gave rise to the divisions which 
we are now going to relate. 

A territory situated towards the sea-side, near the lesser Syrtis, 
was the subject of the dispute.]] The country was very rich, and 
the soil extremely fruitful ; a proof of which is, that the city of Leptis 
alone, which belonged to that territory, paid daily a talent to the 
Carthaginians, by way of tribute. Masinissa had seized part of this 
territory. Each side despatched deputies to Rome, to plead the 
cause of their ree^ctive superiors before the senate. This assem- 
bly thought proper to send Scipio Africanus, with two other com- 
missioners, to examine the controversy upon the spot. However, 
they returned without coming to any decision, and left the business 
in the same uncertain state m which they had found it. Possibly 
they acted in this manner by order of the senate, and had received 
private instructi<x]s to favour Masinissa, who was liien possessed of 
the district in question. 

A. M, 3823. Ten years after,ir new commissioners having been 

A. Rom. 567. appcHUted to examine the same affair, they acted as the 
former had done, and left the whole undetermined. 

* Liv. 1. xxix. n. 39-34. t M. 1. zx)z. n. S3. t Id. I. xxx. n U, 1^ « Ltv 
k XXX. 0. 44. I Id. 1. xxxlv a. OS. IT U. 1 x. n. 47. 
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A. M 3833. After the like dietance of time, the CarthagiBiaiii 

A. Rom. 577. again brought their complaint before the senate, but 
with greater importunity than before.* They represented, that be- 
sides the lands at first contested, Masanissa had, during the two 
preceding years, dispossessed them of upwards of seventy towns and 
castles: their hands were bound up by that article of the last 
treaty, which forbade their making war upon any of the allies of the 
Romans : that they could no longer bear the insolence, the avarice, 
and cruelty, of that prince : that they were deputed to Rome with 
three requests (one of which they desired might be immediately 
complied with,) viz. either that the affair might be examined and 
decided by the senate ; or, secondly, that they might be permitted 
to repel force by force, and defend themselves by arms ; or, lastly, 
that, if favour was to prevail over justice, they then entreated the 
Romans to specify, once for all, which of the Carthaginian lands 
they were desirous should be given up to Masinissa, that they, by 
this means, might hereafter know what they had to depend on; and 
that tlie Roman people would show some moderation in their behalf 
at a time that tliis prince set no other bounds to his pretensions, 
than his insatiable avarice. The deputies concluded with beseech- 
ing the Romans, that if they had any cause of complaint afainst the 
Carthaginians since the conclusion of the last peace, that they them- 
selves would punish them ; and not to give them up to the wild ca- 
price of a prince, by whom their liberties were made precarious, and 
their lives insupportable. After ending their speech, being pierced 
with grief, shedding floods of tears, they fell prostrate upon the 
earth ; a spectacle that moved all who were present to compassion, 
and raised a violent hatred against Masinissa. Gulussa, bis son, who 
was then present, being asked what he had to reply, he answered, 
that his father had not given him any instructions, not knowing that 
any thing would be laid to his charge. He only desired the senate 
to reflect, that the circumstance which drew all this hatred upon him 
from the Carthaginians, was, the inviolable fidelity with which he 
had always been attached to the side of the Romans. The senate, 
after hearing both sides, answered, that they were inclined to do jus- 
tice to either party to whom it might be due : that Gulussa should 
set out immediately with their orders to his father, who was thereby 
conmianded to send immediately deputies with those of Carthage : 
that they would do all that lay in their power to serve him, but not 
to the prejudice of the Carthaginians : that it was but just the an- 
cient limits should be preserved ; and that it was far from being the 
intention of the Romans, to have the Carthaginians dispossessed, 
dunng the peace, of those territories and cities which had b€en left 
them by the treaty. The deputies of both powers were then dis- 
missed wijh the usual presents. 
But all tiiese assurances were but mere words.f It is plain that 

• U.l.ilU.n.S3,S4. tPolyl>.ik.«a. 
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the Romans did not once endeavour to satisfy the Carthaginians, or 
do them the least justice; and that they protracted the business, on 
purpose to give Masiniesatime to establish himself in his usurpation, 
and weaken his enemies. 

A M. 3848. A new deputation was sent to examine the affair 

A. Rom. 583. upon the spot, and Cato was one of the commission- 
ers.* On their arrival, they asked the parties if they were willing 
to abide by their determination. Masinissa readily complied. The 
Carthaginians answered, that they had fixed a rule to which they 
adhered, and that this was the treaty which had been concluded 
by Scipio, and desired that their cause might be examined with all 
possible rig[our. They therefore could not come to any decision. 
The deputies visited all the country, and found it in a very g:ood 
condition, especially the city of Carthage : and they were surprised 
to see it, after having been involved m such a calamity, so soon 
again raised to so exuted a pitch of power and mndeur. The 
deputies, on their return, did not fail to acquaint the senate with 
this circumstance ; and declared, Rome could never be in safety so 
long as Carthage should subsist. From this time, whatever fdSair 
was debated in the senate, Cato always added the following words 
to his opinion, and 1 conclude that Carthage ought to be d^royed. 
This grave senator did not give himself the trouble to prove, that bare 
jealousy of the growing power of a neighbouring state, is a warrant 
sufficient for destroying a city, contrary to the faith of treaties. 
Scipio Nasica,on the other hand, was of opinion, that the ruin of this 
city would draw after it that of their commonwealth ; because that 
the Romans having then no rival to fear, would quit the ancient se- 
verity of their manners, and abandon themselves to luxury and plea* 
fiures, the never failing subverters of the most flourishing empires. 

In the mean time, divisions broke out in Carthage.f The popular 
faction, being now become superior to that of the grandees and sena- 
tors, sent forty citizens into banishment, and bound the people by 
an oath, never to suffer the least mention to be made of recalling 
those exiles. They withdrew to the court of Masinissa, who des- 
patched Gulussa and Micipsa, his two sons, to Carthage to solicit 
their recall. However, the gates of the city were shut against them , 
and one of them was closely pursued by Hamikar, one of the gene- 
rals of the republic. This gave occasion to a new war, and accor- 
dingly armies were levied on both sides. A battle was fought ; and 
the younger Scipio, who afterwards ruined Carthage, was spectator 
of it. He had been sent from LucuUus, who was then carrying on 
war in Spain, and under whom Scipio then served, to Masinissa, to de- 
sire some elephants from that monarch. During the whole engage- 
ment, he stood upon a neighbouring hill ; and was surprised to see 
Masinissa, then upwards of eighty years of age, mounted (agreeably 
to the custom of the country) on a horse without a saddle : flving 

^ App..<ie Ml. Pnn. p. 37 r App. p. 38. 
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from rank to rank fike a yoiuig officer, and suBtaining the moit ar- 
daous toi]8. The fight was very obstinate, and continued from mora- 
ingr till lUfirht, but at last the Carthaginians gave way. Scipio used 
to say afterwards, that he had been present at many battles, but at 
none with so much pleasure as this ; having never before beheld so 
formidable an army engage, without any danger or trouble to himself. 
And being very conversant in the writmgs of Homer, he added, that, 
till his time, there were but two more who had the pleasure of being 
spectators of such an action, viz* Jupiter from mount Ida, and Nep* 
tune from Samothrace, when the Greeks and Trojans fought before 
Troy. I know not whether the sight of 100,000 men for (so many 
there were) butchering one another, can administer a real pleasure ; 
or whether such a pleasure is consistent with the sentiments of hu- 
manity, so natural to mankind. 

The Cartha^ians,* afler the battle was over, entreated Scipio to 
terminate their contests with Masinissa. Accordingly, he heard 
both parties, and the Carthaginians consented to yield up the tern 
tory of Emporium,! which had been the first cause of the dispute, to 
pay Masinissa 200 talents of silver down, and 800 more at such 
times as should be agreed. But Masinissa insisting on the return 
of the exiles, and the Carthaginiaus bein^ unwUlio^ to agree to this 
proposition, they did not come to any decision. Scipio, after having 
paid his compliments, and returned thanks to Masinissa, set out with 
the elephants for which he bad been sent. 

The king4 immediately afler the battle was over, had blocked up 
the enemy's camp, which was pitched upon a. hill, wbitlier neither 
troops B<h provisions could come to them. During this interval, 
there arrived deputies from Rome, with orders from the senate to 
decide the ouarrel. in case the king should be defeated ; otherwise, 
to jeave it undetermined, and to give the king the strongest as- 
surances of the continuation of their friendship ; and they comphed 
with the latter injunction. In the mean time, the famine daily 
increased in the enemy's camp ; and to add to their calamity, it was 
followed by a plague, which made a dreadful havoc. Being now re 
duced to the last extremity, they surrendered to Masinissa, promising 
to deliver up the deserters, to pay him 5000 talents of silver in fifty 
years, and restore the exiles, notwithstanding their oaths to the 
contrary. They all submitted to the ignominious ceremony of passing 
under the yoke^l and were dismissed, with only one suit of clothes 



* App. de b«n. Pun. 40. 

f Emporium, or Emp(Nia, wu a eountry of AfHca, on the Lesser Sjntif, in which 
l>pcis stood. No part of the Carthaginian dominions was more fruitfUi than this 
foifhiugt i. i. says, that the revenue that arose from this place was so considerable 
that all their hopes were almost founded on it, ^ ^K («tz. their revenues from Empor- 
lia) tiJc^T *rac /utvylcr* t tK/uiUttf, To this was owing their care and state-jealousy 
•Imve mentioned, lest the Romans sliouid sail beyond the Fair Promontory, that lay l>e- 
lbr« Carthage ; and become acquainted with a country which might induce them to at- 
t^nspc the eonqaett of it X Appian. de beU. Pun. p. 40. 

i Il9/^reui tnu ptaiM §mu UJang : Sub jugum misH ; a- kind of «allo«« (inadA 
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fbr each. Gulossa, to satiate his vengeance for the iQ treatmei»t, 
which, as we before observed, ke had met with, sent out a^/ainst 
them a body of cavalry, whom, from their great weakness, tiiey could 
neither escape nor resist. So that of 58,000 men, very few returne<f 
to Carthage. 

The Third Punic War. 

A. M. 3855. The third Punic war, which was less considerable 

A. earth. 697. than either of the two former, with regard to the num- 
AntJ."a m ^®' ^^^ greatness of the battles, and its continuance, 
which was only four years, was still more remarkable 
with respect to the success and event of it, as it ended in the tota. 
ruin and destruction of Carthage. 

The inhabitants of this city,* from their last defeat, knew what 
they had to fear from the Romans, who had uniformly displayed great 
ill-will towards them, as often as they had addressed them upon 
their disputes with Masinissa. To prevent the consequences of it, 
the Carthaginians, by a decree of the senate, impeached Asdrubal, 
general of the army, and Carthalo, commander of the auxiliary 
forces,! as guilty of high treason, for being the authors of the war 
against the king of Numidia. They then sent a deputation to Rome, 
to inquire what opinion that republic entertained of their late pro- 
ceedings, and what was desired of them. The deputies were coldly 
answered, that it was the business of the senate and people of Car- 
thage to know what satisfaction was due to the Romans. A second 
deputation bringing them no clearer answer, they fell into the greatest 
dejection; and beuig seized with the strongest terrors, from the 
recollection of their past sufferings, they fancied the enemy was al- 
ready at their ^ates, and imagined to themselves all the dismal con- 
sequences of along siege, and of a city taken sword in hand. 

In the mean time,| the senate debated at Rome on the measures 
it would be proper for them to take ; and the disputes between Cato 
the elder, and Scipio Nasica, who entertained totally different opinions 
on this subject, were renewed. The former, on his return from Af- 
rica, had declared, in the strongest terms, that he had found Car- 
thage, not as the Romans supposed it to be, exhausted of men or 
money, or in a weak and humble state; but, on the contrary, that it 
was crowded with vigorous young men, abounded with immense 
quantities of gold and silver, and prodigious magazines of arms and 
all war-stores ; and was so haughty and confident on account of this 
force, that their hopes and ambition had no bounds. It is farther 
eaid, that, after he had ended his speech, he threw, out of the lappet 

by two forked sticks, standing upright) was erected, and a spear laid across, under 
which the vanqoifibed enemies were obliged to pass. Festut, 

* Appian, p. 41, 42. 

t Toe foreign forces were commanded by leaden of their respective nations, whs 
were all under the command of a Carthaginian officer, called by Appian B9ir6et;yor« 
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of his robe, in tbe midst of the senate, some African figs: and, as tlie 
senators admired their beauty, Know, says he, that U is but three 
days since these Jigs were gathered. Such is the distance between the 
enemy and us.* 

Cato and Nasica had each of them their reasons for voting as they 
did.f Nasica, observing that the people had risen to such a height 
of insolence as led them into excesses of every kind ; that their pros- 
perity had swelled them with a pride which the senate itself was not 
able to check ; and that their power was become so enormous, that 
(bey were able to draw the city, by force, into every mad design 
they might undertake ; Nasica, I say, observing this, was desirous 
that they should continue in fear of Carthage, in order that this 
might serve as a curb to restrain and check their audacious conduct. 
For it was his opinion, that the Carthaginians were too weak to sub- 
due the Romans ; and at the same time too strong to be considered 
by them in a contemptible light. With regard to Cato, he thought 
that as his countrymen had become haughty and insolent by success, 
and plunged headlong into profligacy of every kind ; nothing could 
be more dangerous, than for them to have for a rival and an enemy, 
a city that tm now had been powerful, but was become, even by its 
misfi>rtunes, more wise and provident than ever ; and not to remove 
the fears of the inhabitants entirely with regard to a fbreigii power; 
since they had, within their own walls, all the opportumties of in- 
dvi^ns themselves in excesses of every kind. 

To lay aside, for one instant, the laws of equity, I leave the readei 
to determine which of these two great men reasoned most justly, 
according to the maxims of sound policy, and the true interests of'^a 
state. One undoubted circumstance is, that all the historians have 
observed that there was a sensible change in the conduct and govern- 
ment of the Romans, immediately after the ruin of Carthage :| that 
vice no longer made its way into Rome with a timorous pace, and 
as it were by stealth, but appeared barefaced, and seized, with as- 
tonishing rapidity, upon all orders of the republic: that the senators, 
plebians, in a word^ all conditions, abandoned themselves to luxury 
and voluptuousness, without moderation or sense of decency, whicn 
occasioned, as it must necessarily, the ruin of the state. The first 
Scipio, says Paterculu8,{ speaking of the Romans, had laid thefoun 
dations of their future grandeur ; and the last, by his conquests, opened 
a door to all manner of luxury and dissoluteness. For, after Car 
thage, which obliged Rome to stand for ever on its guard, by dis" 

♦ Plln. I. XV. c. 18. t Plut. ibid, in vitft Cat. 

t Ubi Cartliafeo, aemiila imperii Roman! ab stirpe interiit, fortuna Bsvire ac miKem 
omnia coepit. StUlust. in bell. Cattlin. 

Ante Carthaglnem deletam pouulus et eenatus Romanus placid^ modest^mie inter M 
R«inp. tractabant.— MetUA tioBUiia in bonis artibus eivitatem retinebat. 8ed obi fbrmi- 
do Ula mentibua decenit, ilicet «a, que aecunde res amant, iaacivia atque soperbla in- 
cessere. Idem in bdlo Jugurtkino 

^ Potenti« Roinanrarum prior 8ctplo rlam aperaemt, Inxnrla posterior apennt. 
Qaippe remoto Carthag nia metu, sublat&que Unperii ismnlA, non gradu, sea pastapm 
eanm k vfrtote Aeaeitmn, ad vttia tKanwutnin. IV. Poterb. hAL e. 1. 
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wMi^ennpure vM, that eUt/i had been totally dutroyed; thed^ftrafdty 
W'm^ennets vfoa no longer sloio in its progress, but stoelkd at onca 
wtQ the utmost excess ^corruption. 

' be this as it may,* the senate resolved to declare war against the 
Carthaginians: and the reasons or pretences urged for it were, their 
having maintained ships contrary to the tenor of the treaty; their 
having sent an army out of their territories, against a prince who was 
19 alliance with Rome, and whose son they had treated ill, at the 
time that he was accompanied hy a Roman ambassador. 
A, M. 36S6w An event,f that chance occasioned to happen very 

£, Rom. 600. fortunately, at the time that the senate of Rome waa 
debating on the affair of Carthage, doubtless contributed very much 
to make them take that resolution. This was the arrival of deputies 
from Utica, who came to surrender up themselves, their effects, their 
lands, and their city, into the hands of the Romans. Nothing could, 
h^ve happened more seasonably. Utica was the second city of Af* 
rica, vastly rich, and had a port equally spacious and commodious ; 
it stood within sixty furlongs of Carthage, so that it might serve as 
a place of arms in the attack of that city. The Romans now hesitated 
no longer* but formally proclaimed war. M. Manilius, and L. Mar- 
cius Censorinus, the two consuls, were desired to set out as soon as 
possible. They had secret orders fVom the senate, not to end tlie 
war but by the destruction of Carthage. The consuls immediately 
left Rome, and stopped at Lilybieum in Sicily. They had a con- 
siderable fleet, on board of which were SOfiOO foot and about 4000 
horse. 

The Carthagimans were not yet acquainted wkh the resola- 
tions which had been taken at Rome.t The answer brought back 
hy their deputies, had only increased tneir fears, viz. It was the bust' 
ness if the Carthagini<ms to consider wluxt satisfaction was due to 
them.^ This made them not know what course to take. At last 
they sent new deputies, whom they invested with full powers to act 
as they should see fitting ; and even (what the former wars could 
never make them stoop to] to declare, that the Carthaginians gave 
up themselves, and all they possessed, to the will and pleasure of the 
Romans. This, according to the import of the clause, se suaque eoram 
arbitrio permUtere, was submitting themselves, without reserve, to 
the power of the Romans, and ac£iowledging themselves their vas- 
sals. Nevertheless, they did not expect any great success from this 
condescension, though so very mortifying ; because, as the Uticans 
had been beforehand with them on that occasion, that circumstance 
had deprived them of the merit of a ready and voluntary submission. 

The deputies, on their arrival at Rome, were informed that war 
had been proclaimed, and that the army was set out. The Romans 
had despatched a courier to Carthage, with the decree of the 
lenate ; and to inform that city that the Roman fleet had sailed. The 

•Afp.^«. tibld. I Folyb. tieerpt. lept. p. 973- ^ToUmBombb 
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deputies had therefore no time for deliberation, bnt a^vered up 
theDiBelTes,«nd all they possessed, to the Romans. In consequence 
of this behaviour, they were answered, that since they had at last 
taken a ri^ht step, the Senate granted them their liberty, the en- 
joyment of their laws, and all their territories, and other possessions, 
whether public or private, provided that, within the space of thirty 
days, they should send as hostages, to Lilybeum, 300 young Cartha- 
ginians ot the first distinction, and comply with the orders of the ccoi* 
suls. This last condition filled them with inexpressible anxiety; but the 
concern they were under would not allow them to make the least 
reply, or to demand an explanation ; nor indeed would it have been 
to any purpose. They therefore set out for Carthage, and there 
gave an account of their embassy. 

All the articles of the treaty were extremeW severe with regard 
to the Carthaginians ;* but the silence of the Romans, with lesnect 
to the cities of which no notice was taken in the concessions whick 
that peopLe was willing to make, perplexed them exceedingly. Bat 
all they had to do was to obe^. Afler the many former and recent 
fosses which the Carthaginians had sustained, they were bv no 
means m a condition to resist such an enemy, since they had not 
been able to oppose Masinissa. Troops, provisions, ships, allies, in 
a word, every thing was wantmg, and hope and vigour more than 
ad the rest. 

Tbey did not think it proper to wait till the thirty days, which had 
been allowed them, were expired, but immediately sent their hosta^ 
gee, in hopes of softening the enemy by the readiness of their obe- 
dience, though they dared not flatter themselves with the expectation 
of meeting with favour on this occasion. These hostages were the 
dower, and the only hopes of the noblest families of Carthage. Never 
tvas any spectacle more moving ; nothing was now heard but cries, 
toothing seen but tears, and alf places echoed with groans and La- 
mentations. But above all, the disconsolate mothers, bathed in 
tears, tore their dishevelled hair, beat their breasts, and, as if grief 
and despair had distracted them, they yelled in such a manner as 
might have moved the most sava^^e breasts to compassion. But the 
scene was nrach more moumfm, when the fatal moment of their 
separation was come ; when, afler having accompanied their dear 
children to the ship, they bid them a long last farewell, persuaded 
that they should never see them more : bathed them with their 
tears, embraced them with the utmost fondness; clasped them 
eagerly in their arms ; could not be prevailed u])on to part with them 
tSa they were forced away, which was more grievous and afflicting 
than if their hearts had been torn out of their breasts. The hosta- 
ges being arrived in Sicily, were carried from thence to Rome; and 
the consuls told the deputies, that when they should arrive at IJtict, 
thef would acquaint them with the orders of the republic* 

0alfb, exBerpt. ict*^ p. on. 
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In such a dtuation of affairs,* nothing can be more grievous than 
a state of uncertainty^ which, without descending to particulars, 
gives occasion to the mind to image to itself every misery. As soon 
as it was known that the fleet was arrived at Utica,the deputies re- 
paired to the Roman camp; signifying, that they were come in the 
name of their republic, in order to receive their commands, which 
they were ready to obey. The consul, after praising their good dis- 
position and compliance, commanded them to deliver up to him, 
without fraud or delay, all their arms. This they consented to, but 
besought him to reflect on the sad condition to which he was re- 
ducing them, at a time when Asdrubal, whose quarrel against them 
was owing to no other cause than their perfect submission to the 
orders of the Romans, was advanced almost to their gates, with an 
army of 20,000 men. The answer returned them was, that the Ro 
mans would set that matter right. 

This order was immediately put in execution, f There arrived in 
the camp, a long train of waggons, loaded with all the preparations 
of war, taken out of Carthage ; 200,000 complete sets of armour, a 
numberless multitude of darts and javelins, with 2000 engines for 
shooting darts and stones.| Then fbfiowed the deputies of Carthage, 
accompanied by the most venerable senators and priests, who came 
purposely to try to move the Romans to compassion in this critical 
moment, when their sentence was going to be pronounced, and their 
fate would be irreversible. Cens9rinus, the consul, for it was he 
who had all along spoken, rose up for a moment at their coming, and 
expressed some kindness and aflection for them ; but suddenly re- 
summg a grave and severe countenance: I cannot,, says he, but 
commend the readiness with which you execute the orders of the senate. 
Tliey have commanded me to tell you, thai it is their absolute will and 
pleasure that you depart out of Cartha^ey which they have resolved 
to destroy; and thai you remove into any other part of your dominions 
which you shall think proper, provided itheai the distance of eighty 
Hadiaifrom the sea. 

The instant the council pronounced this fulminating decree,|| no- 
thing was heard among the Carthaginians but lamentable shrieks 
and nowlings. Being now in a manner thunderstruck, they neithei 
knew where they were, nor what they did ; but rolled themselves is 
the dust, tearing their clothes, and unable to vent their ffrief anjr 
otherwise, than bv broken sighs and deep groans. Being a£erward» 
a little recoverecl, they liftea up their hands with the air of sup- 
pliants, one moment towards the gods, and the next towards the Ro- 
mans, imploring their mercy and justice towards a people, who would 
Boon be reduced to the extremes of despair. But as both the gods 
and men were deaf to their fervent prayers, they soon changed them 
into reproaches and imprecations; bidding the Romans call to mind 

* IPolyb. p. 975. Appian. p. 45, 46. f Appian. p. 46. % Baliata or Catapulta. 
$ Four teafOM, or twelve miles. '| Appian. p. 46—^ 
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.that there were such beings ns avensingr deitiei, whoee oevere ejret 
were for ever open on guilt and trcacnery. The Romans thematifvios 
could not refrain from tears at so moving a spectacle, but their reso- 
lution was fixed. The deputies could not even prevail so far as to 
get the execution of this order suspended, till they should have an 
opportunity of presenting themselves t^&in before the senate, to at* 
tempt, if possible, to get it revoked. They were forced to set out 
immediatdy, and carry the answer to Carthage. 

The people waited for their return with sik^ an impatience and 
terror, as words could never express.* It was scarce possible for 
them to break through the crowd that flocked round them, to hear 
the answer which was but too strongly painted in their face. When 
they were come into the senate, and had declared the barbarous or- 
ders of the Romans, a general shriek informed the people of their 
fate ; and, irom that instant, nothing was seen and heard m every 
part of the city, but howling and despair, madness and fury. 

The reader will here give me leave to interrupt the course pf the 
history for a moment, to. reflect on the conduct of the Romans. Itii 
a great pity that the fra^ent of Poly bins, where an account is given 
of this deputation, should end exactly in the most interesting part of 
this narrative. I should set a much higher value on one short refleo* 
tion of so judicious an author, than on Uie long harangues which Ap 
pian ascnbes to the deputies and consul. I can never believe^ 
that so rational, judicious, and just a man as Poly bins could have ap- 
proved the proceeding of the Romans on the present occasion. We 
do not here discover, m my opinion, any of the characteristics which 
distinguished them anciently; that the greatness of soul, that recti- 
tude, that utter abhorrence of all mean artifices, frauds, and impos- 
tures, which, as is somewhere said, formed no part of the Roman 
disposition: MininU Romanus artibus. Why did not the Romans 
attack the Carthaginians by open force ? Why should they declare 
expressly in a treaty (a most solemn and sacred thing) that they al- 
lowed them the full enjoyment of their liberty and laws; and under- 
stand, at the same time, certain private conditions, which proved the 
entire ruin of both ? Why should they conceal, under the scandalous 
omissbn of the word city m this treaty, the perfidious design of de- 
stroying Carthage? as if; beneath the cover of such an equivocation, 
they might destroy it with justice. In short, why did the Romans 
not make their last declaration tUl after they had extorted from the 
Carthaginians, at diflerent times, their hostages and arms; that is, 
tUl they had absolutdy rendered them incapable of disobeying their 
most arbitrary commands? Is it not manifest, that Carthage, not- 
withstanding all its defeats and losses, though it was weakened and 
almost exhausted, was still a terror to the Romans, and that they 
were persuaded they were not able to conquer it by force of arms? 
It is very dangerous to be possessed of so much power^as to be able 
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to commit injustice with impunity, and with a prospect of behv • 
gainer by it. The experience of all agee shows, that states seloom 
■cniple to commit injustice, when they think it will conduce to their 
advantage. 

The noble character which Polybius gives of the Achaeans,* differs 
widely from what was practised here. That people, says he, far 
from using artifice and deceit towards their allies, in order to enlarge 
their power, did not think themselves allowed to employ them even 
against their enemies, considering only those victories as solid and 
cTorious, which were obtained sword in hand, by dint of courage and 
bravery. He owns, in the same place, that there then remained 
among the Romans but very faint traces of the ancient generosity 
of their ancestors; and he thinks it incumbent on him (as he declares) 
to make this remark, in opposition to a maxim which was grown very 
common in his time among persons in the administration of the go- 
vernment, who imagined, that sincerity is inconsistent with good po- 
licy; and that it is impossible to succeed in the administration of state 
affairs, either in war or peace, without using fraud and deceit on 
Bome occasions. 

I now return to my subject. The consuls made no great haste to 
march against Carthage,f not suspecting they had any thing to fear 
from that city, as it was now disarmed. The inhabitants took the 
opportunity of this delay to put themselves in a posture of defence, 
being all unanimously resolved not to quit the city. They appoint- 
ed as general without the walls, Asdrubal, who was at the head of 
20,000 men, and to whom deputies were sent accordingly, to en- 
treat him to forget, for his country's saJce, the injustice which had 
been done liim, from the dread they were under of the Romans. 
The command of the troops, within the walls, was given to another 
Asdrubal, grandson of Masinissa. They then applied themselves to 
the making arms with incredible expedition. The temples, the pa- 
laces, the open markets and squares, were all changed into so many 
arsenals, where men and women worked day and night. Every day 
were made 140 shields, 300 swords, 500 pikes or javelins, 1000 ar- 
rows, and a j^eat number of engines to discharge them ; and because 
they wantedmaterials to make ropes, the women cut off their hair, 
and abundantly supplied their wants on this occasion. 

Masinissa was very much disgusted at the Romans^ because, after 
he had extremely weakened the Carthaginians, they came and reaped 
the fruits of his victory, without acquainting him in any manner with 
their design, which circumstance caused some coldness between 
them. 

During this interval,} the consuls were advancing towards the 
city, in order to besiege it. As they expected nothing less than a 
vigorous resistance, the incredible rcsoJi lion and courage of the be- 
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meged filled them with the utmost astonishment. The CaiUmffl- 
nians wel'e for ever making the boldest sallies, in order to repulse the 
besiegers, to burn their engines, and to harass their foragers. Cen- 
Borinus attacked the city on one side, and Manilius on the other. 
Scipio, afterwards sumamed Africanus, served then as tribune in the 
army; and distinguished himself above the rest of the officers, no less 
by his prudence, than by his bravery. The consul under whom he 
fought, committed many oversights, by having refused to follow his 
advice. This young officer extricated the troops from several dan- 
gers into which the imprudence of their leaders had plunged them. 
A renowned officer, Phamjeas by name, who was general of the 
enemy's cavalry, and continually harassed the foragers, did not dare 
ever to keep the field, when it was Scipio's turn to support them, so 
capable was he of keeping his troops in good order, and posting him- 
sefrto advantage. So great and universal a reputation excited some 
envy against him at first ; but as he behaved, in all respects, with the 
utmost modesty and reserve, that envy was soon changed into ad- 
miration; so that when the senate sent deputies to the camp, to in- 
quire into the state of the siege, the whole army gave him unani- 
mously the highest commendation; the soldiers, as well as officers, 
nay, the very generals, with one voice extolled the merit of younff 
Scipio: so necessary is it for a man to deaden, if I may be allowea 
the expression, the splendour of his rising glory, by a sweet and mo- 
dest carriage; and not to excite jealousy, by haughty and self-suffi- 
cient behaviour, as this naturally awakens pride in others, and makes 
even virtue itself odious. 

A. M. 3857. About the same time Masinissa,'*' finding his end ap- 

A. Rom. 601. proach, sent to desire a visit from Scipio, m order that 
he might invest him with full powers to dispose, as he should see 
proper, of his kingdom and property,, in behalf of his children. But« 
on Scipio's arrivu, he found that monarch dead. Masinissa had com- 
manded them, with his dying breath, to foUow impHcitly the direc- 
tions of Scipio, whom he appointed to be a kind of father and guar- 
dian to them. I shall give no farther account here of the family and 
prosperity of Masinissa, because that would interrupt too much the 
history of Carthage. 

The high esteem which Phamceas had entertained for Scipio,t in- 
duced him to forsake the Carthaginians, and go over to the Romans. 
Accordingly, he joined them with above 2000 horse, and was after- 
wards of great service at the siege. 

Calpumius Piso| the consul, and L. Mancinus, his lieutenant, ar- 
rived in Africa in the beginning of the spring. Nothing remarkable 
was transacted during this' campaign. The Romans were even de- 
feated on several occasions, and carried on the siege of Carthag[e 
bat slowly. The besieged, on the contrary, had recovered their spi- 
iitB. Their troops were considerably mcreased ; they daily got new 
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allies; tint even sent an express as far as Macedoxua, to the connter- 
feit Philip,* who pretended to be the son of Perseus, and was then 
engaged in a war with the Romans, to exhort him to carry it on with 
vigour, and promising to furnish him with money and shms. 

This news occasioned some uneasiness at Rome.t The people 
began to doubt the success of a war, which grew daily more uncer 
tain, and was more important than had at first been imagined. As 
much as they were dissatisfied with the dilatoriness of the generals, 
and exclaimed against their conduct, so much did they unanimously 
agree in applauding young Scipio, and extolling his rare and uncom 
mon virtues. He was come to Rome, in order to stand candidate for 
the edileship. The instant he appeared in the assembly, his name, 
his countenance, his reputation, a general persuasion that he was de- 
signed by the gods to end the third Punic war, as the first Scipio, 
his grandfather by adoption, bad terminated the second ; these seve- 
ral circumstances made a very strong impression on the people; and 
though it was contrary to law, and therefore opposed by the ancient 
men, instead of the edueship which he sued for, the people, disregard- 
A. M. 3858. ing for once the laws, conferred the consulship upon 
A. Rom. 602. him, and assigned him Africa for his province, without 
easting lots for the provinces, as usual, and as Drusus his colleague 
demanded. 

As soon as Scipio had completed his recruits,| he set out for Sicily, 
. and arrived soon after in Utica. He came very seasonably for Man- 
cinus, Piso's lieutenant, who had rashlv fixed himself in a post where 
he was surrounded by the enemy, and would have been cut to pieces 
that very morning, had not the new consul, who, on his arrival, 
heard of the danger he was in, re-embarked his troops in the Might, 
and sailed with the utmost speed to his assistance. 

Scipio's first care,{ after lus arrival, was to revive discipline amon^ 
the troops, which he found had been entirely neglected. There was 
not the least regularity, subordination, or obedience. Nothing was 
attended to but rapine, feasting, and diversions. He drove from the 
camp all useless persons, settled the quality of the provisions he 
would have brought in by the sutlers, and allowed of none but what 
were plain and fit for soldiers, studiously banishing all dainties and 
luxuries. 

After he had made these regulations, which cost him but Httle 
time and pains, because he himself first set the example, he was 
persuaded that those under him were soldiers, and thereupon he pre- 
jMired to carry on the siege with vigour. Having ordered his troops 
to provide themselves with axes, levers, and scaling-ladders, he led 
them in the dead of the night, and without the least noise, to a dis- 
trict of the city, called Megara; when, ordering them to give a sud- 
den and general shout, he attacked it with great vigour. The ene- 
my,, who did not. expect to be attacked in the night, were at first in 

* AndriKQa . f Apptaa, p. (B t AfuriaikpbflD t lb. 9. 91 
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the nlmost tenor; however, they defended themselves so courageoos- 
ly, that Scipio could not scale the walls. But perceiving a tower 
that was fbrsaken, and which stood without the city, very near the 
walls, he detached thither a party of intrepid and resolute soldiers, 
who, by the help of pontons,* got from the tower on the walls, and 
from thence into Megara, the sates of which they broke down. 
Scipio entered it immediately afTer, and drove the enemies out of 
that post; who, terrified at this unexpected assault, and imagining 
that the whole city was taken, fled into the citadel, whither they 
were followed by those forces that were encamped without the city, 
who abandoned their camp to the Romans, and thought it necessa- 
ry for them to fly to a i^ace of security. 

Before I proceed farther,t it will be proper to give some account 
of the situation and dimensions of Carthage, whicn, in the beginning 
of the war against the Romans, contained 700,000 inhabitants, ft 
stood at the bottom of a gulf, surrounded by the sea, and in the form 
of a peninsula. Whose neck, that is, the isthmus which joined it to tlie 
continent, was twenty-five stadia, or a league and a quarter in 
breadth. The peninsula was 360 stadia, or eighteen leagues round. 
On the west side there projected from it a long neck of land, half a 
stadium, or twelve fathoms, broad ; which, advancing into the sea, 
divided it from a morass, and was fenced on all sides with rocks and 
a single wall. On the south side, tow ards the continent, w here stood 
the citadel called Byrsa, the city was surrounded with a triple wall, 
thirty cubits high, exclusive of the parapets and towers, with which 
it was flanked all round at equal distances, each interval being ^ur- 
scorjg fathoms. Every tower was four stories high, and the walls 
but two ; they were arched, and in the lower part were stalls to hold 
300 elephants with their fodder, and over these were stables for 4000 
horses, and lofts for their food. There hkewise was room enough 
to lodge 20,000 foot, and 4000 horse. All these were contained 
within the walls alone. In one place only the walls were weak and 
low ; and that was a neglected angle, which began at the neck of 
land above mentioned, and extended as far as the harbours, which 
were on the west side. Of these there were two, which communi- 
cated with each other, but had only one entrance, seventy feet broad, 
shut up with chains. The first was appropriated for the merchants, 
and had several distinct habitations for the seamen. The second, 
or inner harbour, was for the ships of war, in the midst of which 
stood an island called Cothon, lined, as the harbour was, with large 
quays, in which were distinct receptacles| for sheltering from the 
weather 220 ships; over these were magazines or store-houses, where- 
m was lodged whatever is necessary for arming and equipping fleets. 
The entrance into each of these receptacles was adorned with twc 
inarble pillars, of the Ionic order. So that both the harbour and the 

* A MTt of moveable bridge. t Applan. p. 56, 57. Strabo, L xvU. p. 8S|. 

t HtMwoUws, Stnbo. 
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idand represented on each side two magnificent MDeriei^ In this 
island was the admiral's palace ; and as it stood opposite to the 
mouth of the harbour, he could from thence discover whatever w&tf 
doing at sea, though no one, from thence, could see what was trane- 
acting in the inward part of the harbour. The merchants, in like 
manner, had no prospect of the men of war ; the two ports being 
separated by a double wall, each having its particular gate, that led to 
the city, without pasang through the other harbour. So that Car- 
thage may be divided into three parts :* the harbour, which was dou- 
ble, and called sometimes Cothon, from the little island of that name : 
the citadel, named Byrsa : the city properb^ so called, where the 
inhabitants dwelt which lay around the citadel, and was called 
Megara. 

At day-break,f AsdrubalJ perceiving the ignominious defeat of Mb 
troops, in order that he might be revenged on the Romans, and, at 
the same time, deprive the inhabitants ofall hopes of accoibmodation 
and pardon, brought all the Roman prisoners he had takoi upon the 
walls, in sight of the whole army. There he put them to the most 
exquisite torture ; putting out their eyes, cutting off their noses, 
ears, and fingers ; tearing their skin from their body with iron rakes 
or harrows, and then threw them headlong from the top of the bat- 
dements. So inhuman a treatment filled the Carthaginians with 
horror : however, he did not spare even them, but murdered many 
senators who had ventured to oppose his tyranny. 

Scipio,! finding himself absolute master of the isthmus, burnt the 
camp, which the enemy had deserted, and built a new one fi)r his 
troops. It was of a square fi)rm, surrounded with large and deep 
intrenchmeuts, and fenced with strong palisades. On the side whicn 
fiiced the Carthaginians, he built a wail twelve feet high, flanked at 
proper distances with towers and redoubts ; and on the middle tower, 
ne erected a very lugh wooden fort, from whence could be seen 
whatever was doing in the city. This wall was equal to the whole 
breadth of the isUunus, that is, twentv-five stadia. || The enemy, 
who were ivithin bow-shot of it, employed their utmost efforts to 
put a stop to this work ; but as the whole army were employed upon 
It day and night without intermission, it was finished in twenty-rour 
days. Scipio reaped a double advantage from this work : First, his 
forces were lodged more safely and commodiously than before : Se- 
condly, he cut off all provisions from the besieged, to whom none 
could now be brought but by sea ; which was attended with many 
difficulties, both because the sea is frequently very tempestuous in 
that place, and because the Roman fleet kept a strict guard. This 
proved one of the chief causes of the fiunine which ra^d soon after 
in the city. Besides, Asdrubal distributed the com that was brought , 

* Boch. in Phal. p. 512. f Appian. p. 73. 

t It was he who had first commanded without the city, but haying cauaed the other 
Aadrubal, Mannlaia's grandaon, to be put to death, he got the command of the tnmpi 
within the walla^ ^ Appian. p. 73. U Four milea and three ^ 
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nfy among tbe 30,000 men who served under him, caring very Iktle 
what became of the rest of the inhabitants. 

To distress them still more by the want of provisions,* Scipio 
attempted to stop up the mouth of tbe haven by a mole, beginning 
at the above-mentioned neck of land, which was near the harbour* 
The besieged, at first, looked upon this attempt as ridiculous, and 
accordingly they insulted the workmen ; but, at last, seeing them 
make an astonishing progress every day, they besan to be afraid ; 
and to take such measures as might, if possible, render the at* 
tempt unsuccessfuL Every one, to the wcmien and children, fell to 
work, but so privately, that all that Scipio could learn from the pri- 
soners, was, that they had heard a great noise in the harbour, but did 
not know the occasion of it. At last, all things being ready, the 
Carthaginians opened, on a sudden, a new outlet on the other side of 
the haven ; and appeared at sea with a numerous fleet, which they 
had just then built with the old materials found in their magazines. 
It is generally allowed, that had they attacked the Roman fleet 
directly, they must infallibly have taken it ; because, as no such at- 
tempt was expected, and every man was elsewhere employed,the Car 
thaginians would have found it without rowers, soldiers or officers. 
But the ruin of Carthage, says the historian, was decreed. Having 
therefore only offered a kind of insult or bravado to the Romans, 
tl^ returned into the harbour. 

Two days after,t they brought forward their ships, with a reso 
kition to fight in good earnest, and found the enemy ready for them. 
This battle was to determine the fate of both parties. The conflict 
was kmg and obstinate, each exerting themselves to the utmost ; 
the one to save their country, now reduced to the last extremity, and 
the other to complete their victory. During the fight, the Cartha^ 
ginian brigantines running along under the large Roman ships, broke 
to pieces sometimes theur stems, and at other times their rudders 
and oars ; and, when briskly attacked, retreated vnih surprising 
swiftness, and returned immediately to the charge. At last, after the 
two armies had fought with equal success till sun-set, the Carthagini* 
ana thought proper to retire ; not that they beheved themselves over- 
c<Mne, but in order to begin the fight on the morrow. Part of their 
ships, not being able to run swiftly enough in the harbour, because 
the mouth of it was too narrow, took shelter under a very spacious ter* 
race, which had been thrown up against the walls to unload goods, on 
the aide of which a small rampart had been raised during this war, te 
prevent the enemy /rom possessing themselves of it. Here the fight 
was again renewed with more vigour than ever, and lasted till lato 
at nighL The Carthaginians suffered very much, and the few shipi 
whum got off, sailed for refuge to the city. Morning being come^ 
8cq^ attacked the terrace, and carried it, though with great diffi 
cuky ; after which he made a lodgment there, Sad fortified himself 

p.74» tAp|iaa.i^7& 
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on it, and bailt a brick wall close to tboee of the city, and of the same 
height. When it was finished, he commanded 4000 men to get on 
the top of it, and to discharge from it a perpetual shower of darts 
and arrows upon the enemy, which did great execution ; because, aa 
the two walls were of equal height, ahnost every dart took efifect. 
Thus ended this campaign. 

During the winter-quarters,* Scipio endeavoured to overpower 
the enemy's troops without the city, who very much harassed the 
convoys that brought his provisions, and protected such as were sent 
to the besieged. For this purpose be attacked a neighbouring fort, 
called Nepheris, where they used to shelter themselves. In the last 
action, above 70,000 of the enemy, as well soldiers as peasants, 
who had been enlisted, were cut to pieces ; and the fort was carried 
with great difficulty, after sustaining a siege of two-and- twenty days. 
The seizure of this fort was foDowed by the surrender of almost all 
the strong holds in Africa ; and contributed very much to the taking 
of Carthage itself, into which, from that time, it was almost impossi- 
ble to bring any provisions. 

A. M. 3859. Early in the Bpring,f Scipio attacked, at one and the 

A. Rom. 603. same time, the harbour called Cothon, and tlie citadeL 
Having possessed himself of the wall which surrounded this port, he 
threw nimself into the great square of the city that was near it, 
from whence was an ascent to the citadel, up three streets, on each 
side of which were houses, from the tops whereof a shower of darts 
was discharged upon the Romans, who were obliged, before they 
could advance farther, to force the houses they came first to, and 
post themselves in them, in order to dislodge from thence the enemy 
who fought from the neighbouring houses. The combat which was 
carried on from the tops, and in every part of the houses, continued 
BIX days, during which a dreadful slaughter was made. To clear the 
streets, and make way for the troops, the Romans dragged aside, with 
hooks, the bodies of buch of the inhabitants as had been slain or preci- 
pitated headlong from the houses, and threw them into pits, the great- 
est part of them being still aJive and panting. In this toil, which lasted 
six days and as many nights, the soldiers were relieved from time to 
time by fresh ones, without which they would have been quite spent. 
Scipio was the only person who did not take a wink of sleep all this 
time ; givingr orders in all places, and scarce allowing himself leisure 
to take the least refreshment. 

There was every reason to believe, J that the siege would last 
much longer, and occasion a great efiiusion of blood. But on the 
seventh day, there appeared a company of men in the posture and 
habit of suppliants, who desired no other conditions, than that 
the Romans would please to spare the Uves of all those who should 
be willing to leave the citadel : which request was granted them, 
only the deserters were excepted. Accordingly, there came oat 

«Apvlaii.p.m tlliid.p.m tApftaikp^Si. 
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50,000 tnen and women, who were sent into the fields under a strong 
gnard. The deserters, who were about 900, finding they would 
not be allowed quarter, fortified themselves in the temple of ^scu- 
lapius, with Asdrubal, his wife, and two children ; wnere, though 
their number was but small, they might have held out a long time, 
because the temple stood on a very high hill, upon rocks, the as- 
cent to which was by sixty steps. But at last, exhausted by hun- 
ger and watching, oppressed with fear, and seeing their destruction 
at hand, they lost all patience ; and abandoning the lower part of 
the temple, they retired to the uppermost story, resolved not to quit 
It but with their lives. 

In the meantime, Asdrubal, being desirous of saving his life, came 
down privately to Scipio, carrying an olive-branch in his hand, and 
threw himself at his teet Scipio showed him immediately to the 
deserters, who, transported with rage and fury at the sight, vented 
millions of imprecations against him, and set fire to the temple* 
Whilst it was kindling, we are told that Asdrubal's wife, dressing 
herself as splendidly as possibleyand placing herself with her two 
children in sight of Scipio, addressed him with a loud voice: / c<ill 
not down<t says she, curses upon thy head^ O Roman ; for thou only 
ttkest the privilege allowed by the laws of war: hut may the gods of 
CarihcLge^ and thou in concert with them^punishy cu:cording to his de- 
sertsj the false wretch who has betrayed his country^ his gods, his vjife^ 
kis children ! Then directing herself to Asdrubal — Perfidious wretch^ 
says she, thou basest of men! this fire wUl presently consume both me 
and my children ; but as to thee, unworthy general of Carthage, go, 
adorn the gay triumph of thy conqueror; suffer, in the sight of all 
Home, the tortures thou so justly deservest. She had no sooner pro- 
nounced these words, than seizing her children, she cut their throats, 
threw them into the fiames, and aflerwards rushed into them her- 
self; in which she was imitated by all the deserters. 

With regard to Scipio,* when he saw this famous city, which had 
been so fiourisbing for 700 years, and might have been compared to 
the greatest empires, on account of the extent of its dominions, both 
by sea and land ; its mighty armies ; its fleets, elephants, and riches ; 
while the Carthaginians were even superior to other nations by their 
courage and greatness of soul ; as notwithstanding their being de- 
pnved of arms and ships, the^ had sustained, for three whole years, 
all the hardships and calamities of a long siege : seemg, I say, this 
city entirely ruined, historians relate, that he could not refuse his 
tears to the unhappy fate of Carthage. He reflected, that cities, na- 
tions, and empires, are liable to revolutions no less than private 
men ; that the like sad fate had befallen Troy, anciently so power- 
ful ; and, in later times, the Assyrians, Medes and Persians, whose 
dominions were once of sougreat an extent ; and yery recently, the 
Macedonians, whose empire had been so glorious throughout the 
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WQild. Full of these mournful ideas, he repeated the Mowing vet 
wf of Homer: 

*BrriTA< ifitof^ Zretf iror* ox^xii "iKiot ^j)» 

K«} n|/A^««» SA^ hA6s mffAfiitkim li^tofMf II, /• 164» 165^ 

The day shall come, that great avenging day. 
Which Troy*8 proita glories in the dost shall lay ; 
When Priam's pow'rs and Priam's self abaU fall, 
And one prodigious ruin swallow all.— Pope. 

Thereby denouncing tiie future destiny of Rome, as he himself con» 
fessed to Polybius, who desired Scipio to explain himself on that 
occasion. 

Had the truth enlightened his soul, he would have discovered 
what we are taught m the Scriptures, that becaiuc aftmrighieout 
deaiingSy if^urie»y and richeg g&t by deceU^ a kingdom U tramlated 
from one people to another.* Carthage is destroyed, because its 
avarice, perfimousness, and cruelty, have attained their utmost height. 
The like fate will attend Rome, when its luxury, ambition, pnde, 
and unjust usurpations, concealed beneath a specious and delusive 
show of justice and virtue, shall have compelled the soverei^ Lord, 
the disposer of empires, to give the universe an important lesson in 
A. M. 3359. its fall. Carthage being taken in this manner,f Scipio 
a! Carth. 701. gave the plunder of it (the gold, silver, statues, and 
Aaifj"c^i45. ^^^^^ offerings which should T)e fbund in the temples, 
excepted] to nis soldiers for some days. He afterwards 
bestowed several military rewards on them, as well as on the ofiicers^ 
two of whom had particularly distinguished themselves, tfiz, Tib. 
Ghracchus and Caius Fannius, who first scaled the walls. After this, 
adorning a small ship (an excellent sailer) with the enemy's spoils^ 
he sent it to Rome with the news of the victory. 

At the same time he invited the inhabitants of Sicily to come and 
take possession of the pictures and statues which the Carthaginians 
had plundered them or in the former wars.} When he restored to 
the citizens of Agrigentum, Phalans's famous bull,l he told them that 
tliis bull, which was, at one and the same time, a monument of tho 
cruelty of their ancient kings and of the lenity of their present sove- 
reigns, ought to make them sensible which would be most advanta- 
geous for them, to live under the yoke of Sicilians, or the govern- 
ment of the Romans. 

Having exposed to sale part of the spoils of Carthage, he com 
manded, on the most severe penalties, his family not to take or even 
boy any of them; so careful was he to remove from himself, and all 
belonging to him, the least suspicion of avarice. 

* Eccles, X. 8. t Apfiian. ik 83. } Ibld^ 

$ anem tauram Sci|riocam redderet AgrisEentinis, dixbse dteitilr, eqmim 9mm UkM 
cogitare utrum esset Siculis utiiius, suiane servire, an populo R. obtemperare, e&m idem 
■umiuneotnm et domestics cnidelitatia, eC Qoatre nannietudinU haberent Oh. Vmrr. 
via a. 73. 
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Wlien the news of the taking* of Carthage wubioaght to Rone,* 
the people abandoned themselves to the most immoderate tivisportf 
of joy, as if the public tranquillity had not been secured till that in- 
stant. They revolved in their minds, all the calamities which the 
Carthaginians had brought upon them, in Sicily, in Spain, and even 
in Italy, for sixteen years together: during which, Hannibal had 
plundered 400 towns, destroyed in different engagements 300,000 
men, and reduced Rome itself to the utmost extremity. Amidst the 
remembrance of these past evils, the people in Rome would ask one 
another^ whether it were really true tliat Carthage was in ashes. 
All ranks and degrees of men emulously strove who should show the 
atest gratitude towards the gods; and the citizens were, for many 
ays, emploved only in solemn sacrifices, in public prayers, games, 
and spectacles. 

After these religious duties were ended,t the sraate sent ten com- 
missioners into Africa, to regulate, in conjunctio%with Scipio, the 
fiite and condition of that country fox the time to come. The first 
care was, to demolish whatever was still remaining of Carthage*! 
Rome,} though mistress of almost the wh^e world, could not beheve 
herself safe as long as even the name of Carthage was in being. So 
true it is, that an inveterate hatred, fomented by long and bloodv 
wars, lasts even beyond the time when all cause of fear is removed, 
and does not cease till the object that occasions it is no more. Or- 
ders were given, in the name of the Romans; that it should never be 
mhabited again; and dreadful imprecations were denounced against 
those, who, contrary to this prohibition, should attempt to rebuild 
any parts of it, especially those oalled Byisa and Megara. In the 
mean time, every one who desired it, was admitted to see Carthagre; 
Sci{»o being weU pleased, to have people view the sad ruins of a city 
which had dared to contend with Rome for empire. || The commis- 
sioners decreed fiirther, that those cities which, during this war, 
had joined with the enemy, should be all razed, and their territories 
be given to the Roman allies; they particularly made a grant to the 
citizens of Utica, of the whole country lying between Carthage and 
Hippo. AU the rest they made tributary, and reduced it into a Ro- 
man province, whither a pr»tor was sent anpually. 

All matters bein^ thus settled,^ Scipio returned to Rome, where 
he made his entry m triumph. So magnificent a one had never been 
seen before, the whole exhibiting nothing but statues, rare ihvalua- 

* Appiao. ^83. t Appian. p. 84. 

X wo may guess at the dimenstona of this ftmous eity, by what floras says, o<s. 
Ikat It was seventeen days on Are, before it eould be consumed. QHoitta wha deUta 
mtfiUde CiBteris taeeam, vel ionium mord probari potest; qu^e per eotUituue decern ei 
s^tem dies vixpotuit ineendium eztingvi. Lib. if c. 15. 

% Neque se Roma, jam terrarum orbe superatOf securam speravit fore, si nomen us- 

run maneret Cartbaglnis. Adeo odium certaminibusurtum ultra metum durat, et n« 
vietla quidem depooitur, neque antfft inviaum esse desinit, quAm esse desiit va. 
TUerc. L L c. 13. . . . ^ 

H Ut ipse locus eorom, qui cum hAe nitie de imperio certarunt, vestigia c a la « it a H a 
MMMierat. Ois.4frar.U.n.^ V Appian. p. 84 
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ble pictures, and other curioeities, which the Carthaginians had, for 
many years, been collecting in other countries ; not to mention the 
money carried into the public treasury, which amounted to immense 
sums. 

Notwithstanding the great precautions which were taken to hinder 
Carthage from hems ever rebuilt,* in less than thirty years after, 
and even in Scipio's ufetime, one of the Gracchi, to ingratiate him- 
self with the people, undertook to found it anew, and conducted 
thither a colony consisting of 6000 citizens for that purpose. The 
senate, hearing that the workmen had been terrified by many un- 
lucky omens, at the time they were tracing the limits, and laying the 
foundations of the new city, would have suspended the attempt ; but 
the tribune, not being over scrupulous in religious matters, carried 
on the work, notwiti^tanding all these bad presages, and finished it 
in a few days. This was the first Roman colony that was ever sent 
out of Italy. « 

It is probable, that only a kind of huts were built there, since we 
are toid,f that when Marius retired hither, in his flight to Africa, he 
lived in a mean and poor condition amid the ruins of Carthage, 
consoling himself by the sight of so astonishing a spectacle; him- 
self serving, in some measure, as a consolation to that ill-fated 
city. 

Appian relates,^ that Julius Ctesar, after the death of Pompey, 
having crossed into Africa, saw, in a dream, an army composed of'^a 
prodigious number of soldiers, who, with tears in their e^res, called 
him ; and that, struck with the vision, he writ down in his pocket- 
book the design which he formed, on this occasion, of rebuilding 
Carthage and Corinth ; but having been murdered soon after by the 
conspirators, Augustus Coesar, his' adopted son, who found this me- 
morandum among his papers, rebuilt Carthage near the spot where 
it stood formerly, in order that the imprecations which had been 
vented, at the time of its destruction, against those who should pre- 
sume to rebuild it, might not fall upon him. 

I know not what foundation Appian has for this story ; but we 
read in Strabo,} that Carthage and Corinth were rebuilt at the same 
time by Cfesar, to whom he gives the name of god, by which title, a 
little before,l| he had plainly intended Julius Ciesar; and Plutarch, IT 
in the life or that emperor, ascribes expressly to him the establish- 
ment of these two colonies; and observes, that one remarkable cir- 
cumstance in these two cities is, that as both had been taken and 
destroyed at the same time, they likewise were at the same time re- 
built and repeopled. However this be, Strabo affirms, that in his 
time Carthage was as populous as any city in Africa ; and it rose to 

* Id. 1^. 85. PIttt. in vit. Graceh. p. 839. 

t Marius cureum in Africam direzitf inopemque vitam In tugurio rulnaram Cartbft- 
ginensiam toleravit : cum Marius ailpiciens Carthaginem, ilia intuena Marlum, alter 
ftlteri poasent esse aoiaUo. Vel. Patere. 1. ii. e. 19. 

7 Appian p. 85. $ Strab. I. xvU p. 833. |j Strab. I. zyU. p. S3L IT Pagt 733. 
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ibr about 700 years afler, in splendour, but at last was so completely 
destroyed by the Saracens, in the beginningr of the seventh century, 
that neither its name, nor the least footsteps of it, are known at tiufl 
time in the country. 

A Digretnon on the J^anner* ctnd CharaeUr €if ihe second 
Scipio ^ricantu. 

Scipio the destroyer of Carthage, was son to the famous Paulut 
iEmilius, who conquered Perseus, the last king of Macedon ; and 
consequently grandson to that Paulus iEmilius who lost his life in 
the battle of Cannse. He was adopted by the son of the great 
Scipio Africanus, and called Scipio iEmilianus ; the names of the 
two families being sd united, pursuant to the law of adoptions. He 
supported,* with equal lustre, the dignity of both houses, by all the 
qualities, that can confer honour on the sword and gown. The 
whole tenor of his life, says an historian, whether with regard to his 
actions, his thoughts, or words, was deserving of the highest praise. 
He distinguished himself particularly (a eulogium that, at present, 
can seldom be applied to persons of the military profession,) by his ex- 
qoisite taste for polite literature, and all the sciences, as well as by 
the uncommon regard he showed to learned men. It is universally 
known, that he was reported to be the author of Terence's comedies, 
the most polite and elegant writings which the Romans could boast. 
We are told of Scipio,! that no man could blend more happily repose 
and action, nor employ his leisure hours with greater ddicacy and 
taste : thus was he divided between arms and books, between the 
military labours of the camp, and the peaceful employment of the 
cabinet ; in which he either exercised his body in toils of war, or his 
mind in the study of the sciences. By this he showed, that nothing 
does greater honour to a person of distinction, of what quality or 
profession soever he be, than the adorning his mind with knowledge. 
Cicero, speaking of Scipio, says,| that he always had Xenophon% 
works in his hands^ which are so famous for the solid and excellent 
instructions they contain, both in regard to war and policy. 

He owed this exquisite taste for polite learning and the sciences,^ 
to the excellent education which Paulus iBmilius bestowed on his chil- 
dren. He had put them under the ablest masters in ever^ art ; and 
did not spare any expense on that occasion, though his circumstan- 
ces were very narrow : P. iBmilius himself was present at all their 

* Scipio iBmilianas, vir avitis P. Afirleani pateraisque L. Fauli virtutibuB BimUlliiiiMk 

" • ■ " Uqui 



QoinibaB belli 8g t<^aB dotibus, inseoiique ac.studiorum emineatisiBinus saDcullsui, qui 
■Itail in vi*A niri laudanduin aut feeil aut dixit ant aenrtt. rel PaUrc. 1. i. c 13. 

tNeqae enim quitqaAfli liocScipione elefantias intetvallaneBoUorumotio dlspanzlt: 
leniperque aut belli aut pacis servlit artibuv, semper inter arma acatudia versatua aut 
corpus pericalis, aut animum disciplinls exercuit IHd, c. 13 

% Afiinmtta semper Socraticum Xenophontem in msoibui babebat. 2V«c ^famt 
1.11 n. as; ^FiiA* ■--•■-- 
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knoiu, as often as the affairs ef the state would penmt : becoming, hy 
this means, their chief preceptor. 

The intimate union between Polybius and Scipio put the finishing' 
stroke to the exalted qualites which, by the superiority of his genius 
and disposition, and the excellency of his education, were already 
the subject of admiration.'*' Polybius, with a ^reat number of Achs- 
ans, whose fideUty the Romans suspected dunng the war with Per- 
seus, was detained in Rome, where his merit soon caused his com 
pany to be coveted by all persons of the hi^rhest quality in that 
city. Scipio, when scarce eighteen, devoted himself entirely to 
Polybius; and considered as the greatest fehcity of his Hfe, the op- 
portunity he had of bein^ instructed by so great a master, whose 
society he preferred to all the vain and idle amusements which are 
generally so alluring to youn^ persons. 

Poly bius's first care was to mspire Scipio with an aversion for those 
equally dangerous and ignominious pleasures, to which the Roman 
youth were so strongly addicted ; the greatest part of them being 
already depraved and corrupted by the luxury and licentiousness 
which riches and new conquests had introduced in Rome. Scipio, 
during the first five years that he continued in so excellent a school, 
made the greatest improvement in it ; and, despising the ridicule, as 
well as the pernicious examples, of persons of the same age with 
himself, he was looked upon, even at that time, as a juodef of dis 
cretion and wisdom. 

From hence, the transition was easy and natural to generosity, 
to a noble disregard of riches, and to a laudable use of them ; ail 
virtues so requisite in persons of diustrious birth, and which Scipio 
carried to the most exalted pitch, as appears from some instances 
of this kind related by Polybius, which are highly worthy our admi- 
ration. 

iEmilia,t wife of the first Scipio Africanus, and mother of him 
who had adopted the Scipio mentioned here by Polybius, had be- 
queathed, at her death, a great estate to the latter. This lady, be- 
sides the diamonds and jewels which are worn by women of her 
high rank, possessed a great number of gold and silver vessels used 
m sacrifices, together with several splendid equipages, and a con- 
siderable number of slaves of both sexes; the who]« suited to the 
opulence of the august house into which she had married. At her 
death, Scipio made over all those rich possessions to Papiria his 
mother, who, having been divorced a considerable time before by 
Paulus iCmilius, and not being in circumstances to support the dig- 
nity of her birth, lived in great obscurity, and never appeared in the 
assembUcs or pobHc ceremonies. But when she again fTe<]uented. 
them with a magnificent train, this noble generositv of Scipio did 
him great honour, especially in the minds of the ladies, wno eigpa 

* Ennrpt. « Polyb. p, I47--]eS. 
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tiated on it in all their converaatioos, and in a city whom inhaUtaali^ 

aayB Polybius, were not easily prevailed upon to part with their 
money. 

Scipio waa no less admired on another occasion. He was bound, 
m consequence of the estate that had ^en to liim by the death of 
nis gF&ndmotber, to pay at three different times to the two daughten 
of Scipio, his grandfather by adoption, half their portions, which 
amounted to 50,000 French crowns.^ The time n>r the payment 
of the first sum being expired, Scipio put the whole money into the 
hands of a banker. Tiberius Gracchus and Scipio Nasica, who had 
married the two sisters, imagining that Scipio had made a mistake, 
went to him and observed, that the laws allowed him three yean to 
pay this sum in, and at three difibrent times. Young Scipio answered, 
that he knew very well what the laws directed on this occasion; 
that they might indeed be executed in their greatest rigour towardi 
strangers, but that friends and relations ought te treat one another 
with a more generous simplicity ; and therefore desired them to re- 
ceive the whole sum. They were struck with such admiration at 
the generosity of their kinsman, that in their return home, they re* 
preached themselves for their narrow way of thinking,! at a time 
when they made the greatest figure, and hatf the highest regard paid 
to them, of any family in Rome. This generous action, says Poly* 
bins, was the more admired, because no person in Rome^so farirom 
consenting to pay 50,000 crowns before they were due, would pay 
even 1000 before the time for pajnnent was elapsed. 

It was from the same noble spirit that, two years after, Paulus 
^mUius, his father, being dead, he made over to his brother Fabiua, 
who was not so wealthy as himself, the part of their father's estate 
which was his (Scipio's) due (amounting to above 60,000 crowns,){ 
in order that there might not be so great a disparity between his for- 
tune and that of his brother. 

This Fabius being desirous to exhibit a show of gladiators after 
his father's decease, in honour of his memory, (as was the custom in 
that age,) and not being able to defray the expenses on tliis occasion, 
which amounted to a very heavy sum, Scipio made him a present 
of 15,000 crowns,i in order to defray at least half the charges of it* 

The splendid presents which Scipio had made his mother Papira, 
reverted to him, by law as well as equity, after her demise ;• and his 
sisters, according to the custom of those times, had not the least 
claim to them. Nevertheless, Scipio thought it would have been dis- 
honourable in him, had he taken them back again. He therefore 
made over to his sisters whatever he had presented to their mother, 
which amounted to a very considerable sum; and by this fresh proof of 
his prlorious disregard of wealth, and the tender friendship he had 
for fiiB fiuDily, acquired the applause of the whole city. 

t Or, 13,5001. MtorUaf $ Or . S,375<. iwrUn^ 
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TIieM SfhtmA benefactions, which amounted alt<M[ether to a pi«^ 
Affioussum, seem to have received a brighter lustre from the age in 
which he bestowed them, he being still very young ; and yet more 
flNmi the circumstances of the time when they were presented, 
as well as the kind and obliging carriage he assumed on thoG0 
occasions. 

The incidents I have here related are 00 repugnant to the maxims 
of this age, that there might be reason to fear tl^ reader would con- 
nder them merely as the rhetorical flourishes of an historian who 
Wfts prdudiced in favour of his hero; if it was not weU known, that 
the predominant characteristic of Polybius, by whom they are related. 
Is a sincere love for truth, and an utter aversion to adulation of 
every kind. In the very passage whence this relation is extracted, 
he has thought it necessary for him to be a Httle guarded, where ha 
expatiates on the virtuous actions and. rare qualities of Scipio ; an4 
he observes, that as his writings were to be perused by the Romans, 
who were perfectly well acquainted with all the particulars of this 

treat man's life, he could not fail of being convicted by them, should 
e venture to advance any falsehood ; an affront, to which it is not 
probable that an author, who has ever so httle regard for his reputa- 
tion, would expose hirasey^ especially if no advantage was to accrue 
to him from it. 

We have already observed, that Scipio had never given in to the 
fiushionable debaucheries and excesses to which the young people at 
Rome so generallv abandoned themselves. But he was sufficiently 
compensated for this self-denial of all destructive pleasures, by the 
vigorous liealth he enjoyed all the rest of his liib, which enabled him 
to taste pleasure of a much purer and more exalted kind, and to per- 
form the great actions that reflected so much glory upon him. 

Hunting, which was his darling exercise, contributed also very 
much to invigorate his constitution, and enabled him also to endure 
the hardest toils. Maeedoyia, whither he followed his father, gave 
lum an opportunity of indulging to the utmost of his desire his pas- 
sion in this respect ; for the chase, which was the usual diversion of 
the Macedonian monarchs, having been laid aside for some years oa 
account of the wars, Scipio found there an incredible quantity of 
game of every kind. Pauhis iEmilius, 6^udious of procuring his eon 
virtuous pleasures of every kind, in order to divert his mind from 
those which reason prohibits, gave him full liberty to indul^re himself 
in his &vourite sport, during all the time that the Roman mrces con- 
tinued in that count^, afber the victory he had gained over Perseus. 
The illustrious youth employed his leisure hours in an exercise which 
suited so well his ag^e and inelmation; and was as successful in 
tins innocent war against the beasts of Macedonia, as his father had 
been in that which he had carried on against the inhabitants of the 
country. 

It was at Scipio's return from Macedon, that he met with Polybius 
in Rome; and contracted the strict friendship with him, which 
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was afterwards so beneficial to our joung Roman ; and iM lum al» 
most as much honour in after-ages as afl his conquests. We find, 
. from history, that Polybius lived with the two brothers. One day, 
when himself and Scipio were alone, the latter unbosomed himself 
freely to him, and complained, but in the mildest and most gentle 
terms, that he, in their conversations at table, always directed lumself . 
to his brother Pabius, and never to him. / am sensible, says he, thai 
this indifference arises from your supposing, with all our citizens^ 
that I am a heedless yotmg man, and wholly averse f e (he taste which 
now prevails in Rome, because I do not devote myself to the studies of 
the bar, nor cultivate the graces of elocution. But how should I do 
this? lam told perpetually, that the Romans expect a general, and 
not an orator, from the house of the Scipios, I wUl confess to yoUy 
{pardon the sincerity with which I reveal my thoughts,) that your 
coldness and indifference erieve me exceedingly. Potybius, surprised 
at this unexpected address, made Scipio the kindest answer; and 
assured the illustrious youth, that though he generally directed him- 
self to his brother, yet this was not out of disrespect to him, but only 
because Fabius was the eldest; not to mention, (continued PoIybiu8,J 
that, knowing that you possessed but one soul, I conceived that I 
addressed both when I spoke to either of you. He then assured 
Scipio, that he was entirely at his command ; that with regard to the 
sciences, for which he discovered the happiest genius, he would 
have opportunities sufficient to improve himself in them, from the 
great number .of leanied'Grecians who resorted daily to Rome; but 
that as to the art of war, which was properly his profession, and 
bis favourite study, he (Polybius) might be of some little service to 
him. He had no sooner spoke these words, than Scipio, grasping hii 
hand in a kind of rapture : Oh ! when, says he, shall I seethe happy 
day, when, disengctgedfrom all other avoccUions, and living with sne, 
you will be so mwrh my friend, as to direct your endeavowrs to improve 
my understanding and regulate my affections f It is then I shall think 
myself worthy of my illustrious ancestors* From that time Polybius, 
oveijoyed to see so youngr a man breathe such noble sentiments, de- 
voted himself particular^ to our Scipio, who ever after paid him 
as much reverence as if he had been his father. 

However, Scipio did not esteem Polybius only as an excellent his* 
torian, but valued him much more, and reaped much greater ad- 
vantages from him, as an able warrior and a profound politician. 
Accordingly, he consulted him on every occasion, and always took 
his advice, even when he was at the head of his army ; concerting 
m private with Polybius all the operations of the campaign, aU the 
movements of the forces, all enterprises against the enemy, and the 
several measures proper for rendering them successful. ^ 

In a word,* it was the common report, that our illustrious Roman 
4id not perfi>nn any great or good action without being under i 

•Paunn. In Aicad. I viit. p.909. 
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Qb1i(iit«Ni 1^ Pdybius; nor even commit KB^error, except wboa hm 
mctSi without consulting him. 

i request the reader to excuse this long digression, which may be 
Jbougbt foreign to my subject, as I am not writing the Roman his- 
tor]^. However, it appeared to me so well adapted to the general 
desi^ I propose to myself in this work, viz, the cultivating and iizi- 
provmff the minds of youth, that I could not forbear intrmiucing it 
here, Siough I was sensible this is not directly its proper place. 
And, indeed, these examples show how important it is that young 
people should receive a Uberal and virtuous education ; and the great 
benefit they reap, by frequenting and corresponding early with per- 
sons of merit ; for these were the ^ndations whereon were buiJt 
the fame and gk>ry which have rendered Seipio immortaL But above 
all, how noble a model for our age (in which the most inconsiderable 
and even trifling concerns often create feuds and animosities between 
brothers and sisters, and disturb the peace of families) is the gener- 
ous disinterestedness of Seipio; who, whenever he had an opportu* 
nity of serving his relations, thought lightly of bestowing the largest 
sums upon them ! This excellent passage of Poly bins had escaped iDe> 
by its not bein^ inserted in the folio edition of his works. It belong 
indeed natural^ to that book, where, treating of the taste for sohd 
f^ory, I mentioned the contempt in which the ancients held riches, 
and the excellent use they made of tbem. I ther^ore thought my- 
self indispensably obliged to restore, on this occasion, to young stu- 
dents, what I could not but blame myself for oaiitting elsewhere^ 

The Hittory of the Family and Posterity ofMatinisM, 

I promised, aft^er finishing what related to the republic of Carthage, 
to return to the family and posteritv of Masmissa. This piece o^ 
history forms a considerable part of that of Africa, and therefore is 
not quite foreign to my subject. 

A. M. 3875. From the time that Masinissa had de^elared for the 

A. Rom, aoi. Romans under the first Seipio,* he had always adhered 
to that honourable alliance, with an almost unparalleled zeal and 
fidelity. Finding his end approaching, he wrote to the proconsul of 
Africa, under whosb standards the younger Seipio then fought, to 
desire that Roman might be sent to him; adding, that he should die 
with satisfaction, if he could but expire in his arms, after having made 
him executor to his wiU. But believing that he should be dead be- 
ibre it could be possible for him to receive this consolation, he sent 
for his wife and children, and spoke to them as follows: I know no 
other nation but the Romans, and, among this nation, no other family 
hud that of the SHpios, I now, in my expiring moments, empower 
Seipio ^miUanus to dispose, in an absolute manner, of eUl my pos^ 
Messions, and to divide my kingdom among my children. I require^ 
Ihal wkaUiur Seipio may decree^ shall be executed as punctually as ff 
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imf9^kad apjMkUed Ubymy wiU. After saylo; th«8d wordi, bd 
oreathed his laist, being upwards of niQety years of age. 

This prince,*' during his youth, had met with strange rerems of 
fortune, having been dispossessed of his kingdom, obliged to 11^ from 
province to province, and a thousand times in danger of his lift. 
Being supported, savs the historian, by the divine protection, he was 
afterwards favoured, till his death, with a perpetual series of pros- 
perity, unruffled by any sinister accident ; ror he not only recovered 
tiis own kingdom, but added to it that of Syphax his enemy ; and 
extending his dominions from Mauritania, as far as Cyrene, he be- 
came the most poweiful prince of all Africa. He was blessed, tfll 
he left the world, with the greatest health and vigour, which 
doubtless was owing to his extreme temperance, and the care he had 
taken to inure himself to fatigue. Though ninety years of age, he 
performed all the exercbes used by young men,f and always rode 
without a saddle ; and Polybius observes (a circumstance preserved 
by Plutarch^) that the day after a great victory over tiie Carthagi- 
nians, Masimssa was seen, sitting at the door of his tent, eating a 
piece of brown bread. 

He left fifty-four sons,} of whom three cfoij were legitimate, vir. 
Micipsa, Gulussa, and Mastanabal^ Scipio divided the kingdom be- 
tween these three, and gave considerable possessions to the rest; 
but the two last dying soon after, Micipsa became sole possessor 
of these extensive dominions. He had two sons, Adherbal and 
Hiempeal, and with them he educated in his palace Jugurtha his 
nephew, Mastanabal's son, and took as much care of him as he did 
of his own children. This last-mentioned prince possessed several 
eminent qualities^! which gained him universal esteem. Jugurtha, 
who was finely shaped and very handsome, of the most ddicate wit 
and the most solid judgment, did not devote himself, as young men 
commonly do, to a life of luxury and pleasure. He used to exerdse 
himself with persons of his own age, in running, ridin^r, and throwing 
the javelin ; and though he surpassed all his compamons, there was 
not one of them but loved him. The chase was his onlv delight; 
but it was that of lions and other savage beasts. To finisn his cha- 
racter, he excelled in all things, and spoke very ^tle of himself: 
Ptvrimumjacerej el minimum ipse de se loqytU 

Merit so conspicuous, and so generaUj^ acknowledged, began to 
excite some anxiety in Micipsa. He saw himself in the decline of life, 
and his children very young. He knew the prodigious lengths which 

t Cicero InBTodoMi €ato spealdng u IbUowv of MaslniMn*! ▼ifforoiu eonitlUitloo: 
JMitr^r U tai^&re^ Sdpio^ koapet tuns Mannuia qum faeiat h»di» nonttgiiUa mmm 
Mte« ; tmm ingmmu ilerpedOua Mt, in equum smtuno non tueendere; dm 9qu»t em 
tpu wan dmestuLen; uMo imAre, mtUofrvore uddnd, tU eapUe vpmta Hi; nmammm 
m$t in «0 corporis tieeitateoi. Itaque exequnmnU regis ^gieia et mtaun. De fl W M ii 

tAaMiaf6nndAiitB«q».p.7VL « Applan. p. 65. Tal. M«x. L «. •» & 
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•mMtbn u capable of goings when a crown is in view ;* and thst a 
man, with talents much inferior to those of Juffurtha, miffht be das* 
sled by so glittering a temptation, especially when united with such 
favourable circumstances. In order therefore to remove a compe* 
titor so dangerous with regard to his children, he gave Jugurtha the 
command of the forces which he sent to the assistance of the Ro- 
mans, who at that time were besieffing Numantia, under the con- 
duct of Scipio. Knowing Jugurtha was actuated by the most 
heroic bravery, he flattered himself, that he probably would rush 
upon donger, and lose his life. However, he was mistaken. This 
young prince joined to an undaunted courage the utmost presence of 
mind ; and, a cireumstance very rarely found in persons oi his oge, 
he preserved a just medium between a timorous foresight and an im- 
petuous rashness.! In this campaign, he won the esteem and fr iend- 
iihip of the whole army. Scipio sent him back to his uncle with let- 
ters of recommendation, and the most advantageous testimonials of 
nis condnct, after having given him very prudent advice with regard 
to the course which he ought to pursue : for, knowing mankind so 
well, he in all probability had discovered certain sparks of ambition 
in that prince, which he feared would one day break out yntoa flame. 
Micipsa, pleased with the high character that was sent him of his 
nephew, changed his behaviour towards him, and resolved, if possi- 
ble, to win his affection by kindness. Accordingly he adopted him ; 
and by his willj made him joint heir with his two sons. When he 
found his end approaching, he sent for all three, and bid them draw 
near his bed, where, in presence of the whole court, he put Jugurtha 
in mind of all his kindness to him ; conjuring him, in the name of the 

fods, to defend and protect, on all occasions, his children ; who» 
eing before related to him by the ties of blood, were now become 
his brethem, by his (Micipsa's^ bounty. He told him4 that neither 
arms nor treasure constitute the strength of a kingdom, but friends, 
who are not won by arms nor gold, but by real services and inviola- 
ble fidelity. Now where (says he) can we find better friends than 
our brothers ? And how can that man, who becomes an eneiQy to his 
relations, repose any confidence in, or depend on, strangers ? He ex- 
horted his sons to piy the highest reverence to J igurtha; and to dis- 
pute nc otherwise with him, than by their endeavour to equal, and, 
if possible, to surpass, his exalted merit He concluded with en- 
treating them to observe for ever an inviolable attachment towsrds 
the Romans ; and to consider them as their benefactor, their patron, 
and master. A few days after this, Micipsa expired. 

* Terrebat enm natuni mortatium avida imperil, et pnecefM ad explendam animt en 
pidiiiem ; prftterea opportunltas sue liberonimquc etatia, quae etiam medlocrw viros 
■p« pnedic tratiBvertNw agiL Sallust. 

t Ac sane, quod difticiilimuiii iinpiimto est, et Drnlio strenuus erat, et bonuticonsiHo ] 
quorum Altiiram «x providentiA timoreoi, alteram ex audaci& lemeritatem adferre pto 



nimol 

X Non exerciius, neque toesaan, prrsinia regni aunt, verfim amid : quoa neque armlt 
eofore. ii«oue auro parare queas; officio et Ade pariuntur. Quia auwm Aaklor auAn 
ftitor Oatll ant quain alleaiua adilm tnvenlei, it tula taoaiis AMili. 
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A. 11.3887. Jttgurtha soon threw < 

A. Roui. 631. ridding himself of Hiemp6al,> , ^ 

to him with great freedom, and therefore he caused him to bcMniir- 
A. IH. 3888. dered. This bloody action proved but too evidently 
A. Rom. 632. to Adherbal what he himself might naturally fear. Nu- 
midia is now divided, and sides severally with the two brothers. 
Mighty armies are raised by each party. Adherbal, afler losing the 
greatest part of his fortresses, is vanquished in battle, and forced to 
make Rome his asylum. However, this gave Jugurtha no very great 
uneasiness, as he knew that money was all-powerful in that city. 
He tb'^refbre sent deputies thither, with orders for them to bribe the 
chief senators. In the first audience to which they were introduced, 
Adherbal represented the unhappy condition to which he was re- 
duced, the injustice and barbarity of Jugurtha, the murder of his 
brother, the loss of almost all his fortresses; but the circumstance on 
which he laid the greatest stress was, the commands of his dying 
father, tfiz, to put nis whole confidence in the Romans ; declaring, 
that the friendship of this people would be a stronger support botk 
to himself and his kingdom, than all the troops and treasures in the 
nniverse. His speech was of a great length, and extremely pa- 
thetic. Jugurtha's deputies made only the rollowing answer ; That 
Hiempsal had been killed by the Numidians, because of his great 
cruelty; that Adberbal was the aggressor, and yet, after having 
been vanquishea was come to make complaints, because he had not 
committed all the excesses he desired; that their sovereign entreated 
the senate to form a judgment of his behaviour and conduct in Africa, 
from that he had shown at Numantia ; and to lay a greater stress on 
his actions, than on the accusations of his enemies. But these am- 
bassadors had secretly employed an eloquence much more preva- 
lent than that of words, which had not proved meffectual. The 
whole assembly was for Jugurtha, a few senators excepted, who 
were not so void of honour as to be corrupted by money. The 
senate came to this resolution, Tnat commissioners should be sent 
from Rome, to divide the provinces equally upon the spot between 
the two brothers. The reader wiU naturally suppose, that Jugurtha 
was not sparing of his treasure on this occasion : the division was 
made to Ids advantage; and yet a specious appearanceof equity was 
preserved. 

This first success of Jugurtha augmented his courage, and increas- 
ed hifi) boldness. Accordingly, he attacked his brother by open force; 
and whilst the latter loses his time in sending deputations to the Ro- 
mnns, he storms several fortresses; carries on his conquests; and, 
afler de&atmg Adherbal, besieges him in jGirtha, the capital of his 
kingdom. During this mterval, ambassadors arrived from Rome, 
with orders, in the name of the senate and people, to the two kings, 
to lay down their arms, and cease all hostilities. Jugurtha, alter 
protesting that he would obey, with the most profound reverence 
and submission, the commands of the Roman people, added, that he 

Vol.. n. D 
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•did not beReve it wu their intention to hinder him from defendiiiff 
his«pwn life, agrainst the treacherous snaree which his brother had 
laid for it. He concluded with saying, that he would send ambassa- 
dors forthwith to Rome, to inform the senate of his conduct. By this 
vague answer he eluded their orders, and would not even permit the 
deputies to wait upon AdherbaL 

Though the latter was so closely blocked up in his capital, he 
yet found means to send to Rome,* to implore the assistance of the 
Romans against his brother, who had liesieged him five months, 
and intended to take away his life. Some senators were of opinion, 
that war ought to be proclaimed immediately against Jugurtha; but 
still his influence prevailed, and the Romans only ordered an embassy 
to be sent, composed of senators of the highest distinction, among 
whom was ^milius Scaurus, a factious man, who had a great ascen- 
dant over the nobility, and concealed the blackest vices under the 
specious appearance of virtue. Juffurtba was tenified at first; but 
he again found an opportunity to elude their demands, and accord- 
ingly sent them back without coming to any conclusion. Upon this, 
Adherbal, whe had lost all hones, surrendered upon condition of 
having his life spared; nevertheless, he was immediately murdered 
with a great number of Numidians. 

But though the greatest part of the people at Rome were struck 
with honor at this news, Jugurtha's money again obtained him de- 
feodero in the senate. . However, C. Memmius, tho tribune of the 
people, an active man, and one who hated the nobiUty, prevailed 
with the people, not to suffer so horrid a crime to go unpunished ; and, 
accordingly, war being proclaimed against Jugurtha, Calpuniius 
Beetia the consul was appointed to carry it on. He was endued 
A. M. 3894. ^'^^^ excellent qualities,! but they were all depraved 
a! Rom. ess, and rendered useless by his avarice. Scaurus set out 
Am. J. c. no. ^jj.jj jj|m^ rpjjgy ^^ gygj to^jjj several towns; but Ju- 

ffurtha's bribes checked the progress of these conquests ; and Scaurus 
Eimself,} who till now had expressed the strongest animosity against 
this prince, could not resist so powerfiil an attack. A treaty was 
therefore concluded ; Jugurtha feij^ed to submit to the Romans, and 
thirty elephants, some horses, with a very inconsiderable sum of 
money, were delivered to the questor. 

But now the indignation of the people in general at Rome display- 
ed itself in the strongest manner. Memmius the tribune inflamed 
them by his speeches. He caused Cassius, who was pnetor, to be 
appointed to attend Jugurtha, and to engage him to come to Rome, 

* He ehoae two of Uie nimblest of those who had followed him Into Cirtha; and these, 
induced by the great rewards be promised them, and pitying his unhappy circunistancea, 
undertoolc to pass through the enemy*s camp, in the niglit, to the neighbouring shore, 
and from thence to R-^me. Ex iis qui kuA Cirtam profugerant, duo» maxime tmpigroa 
ddtgit: eosy multa ppUieendo, ae miserando auum suum^ Mi\^nnaL, utiper hosUnm bh^ 
mitioneg noctu andp ozmum mare, dein Romam pergerenL Sallust. 

t Mnltc bonieque artes anlmi et corporis erant, quae omnes avaritia pnepedlebat. 

t Magnitudine pecunie k bono honesioque in prav jnabatractas eat 
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imder the gnarantee of the Romans, m order that an inquiry migfat 
be made in his presence, who those persons were that had taken 
bribes. Accordingly, Jugurtha was forced to come to Rome. The 
sight of him raised the anger of the people still higher; but a tribune 
having been bribed, he prolonged the session, ana at last dissolved it. 
A Numidian prince, gruidson of Masinissa, called Massiva, being at 
that time in the city, was advised to solicit for Jugortha's kingdom ; 
which, coming to the ears of the latter, he caused him to be assas- 
smated in the midst of Rome. The murderer was siezed, and de- 
livered up to the civU magistrate, and Jugurtha was commanded to 
depart Italy. Upon leaving the city, he cast back his eyes several 
times towards it, and said, Rome would sell iUelf, could U meet with 
a purchaser; and were one to be found, it were inevitably ruined,* 

And now the war broke out anew. At first the indolence, or per- 
haps connivance, of Albinus the consul, made it go on very slowly ; 
bat afler^vards, when he returned to Rome to hold the public assem- 
blies,f the Roman army, by the unsldlfjlness of his brother Aulus, 
having marched into a defile, from whence there was no getting out, 
surrendered ignominiously to the enemy, who forced the Romans to 
submit to the ceremony of passing under the yoke, and made them 
engage to leave Numidia in ten days. 

The reader will naturally imagine in what light so shameful a 
peace, concluded without the authority of the people, was considered 
at Rome. They could not flatter themselves with the hope of being 
Buccessful in this war, till the conduct of it was given to L. Metellus 
tiie consul. To all the rest of the virtues which constitute the great 
captain,:^ ^® added a perfect disregard of wealth; a quality most es- 
sentially requisite against such an enemy as Jugurtha, who hitherto 
had always been victorious, rather by money than his sword. But 
the African monarch found Metellus as invmcible in this, as in all 
other respects. He therefore was forced to venture his life, and 
exert his utmost bravery, through the defect of an expedient which 
now began to fail him. Accordmgly, he signalized himself in a sur- 
prising manner ; and showed in this campaign, aQ that could be ex- 
pected from the courage, abilities, and attention, of an illustrious 
eeneral, to whom despan* adds new vigour, and suggests new lights : 
he was, however, unsuccessful, because opposed by a consul who 
did not sufiTer the most inconsidsrable error to escape him, nor ever 
let slip an opportunity of taking advantage of the enemy. 

Jagurtha*s grente^ concern was, how to secure himself from trai- 
tors. From the time he had been told that Bomilcar, in whom he 
reposed the utmost confidence, had a design upon his life, he enjoyed 
DO peace. He did not believe himself safe any where ; but aO things, 

• PdHfuam Romd egrestug ett^fsrtmr smps taeUus <d reaplcinM, putmrnd Hausstf 
Vrbem Tenalem et mature perituram, si empurem invenerit. 

J For electing magistrates. Sal. 
In NamldUm proficiscitur, magna spe civlum cjUn propter «rte« bonas, mm man 
qnftd adversJIm diviUas invictum animumgerebat. 
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by day as well as by nigbt^the citizen as weH as the foreignrr, were 
suspected by him ; and the blackest terrors sat for ever brooding over 
his mind. He never got a wink of sleep, except by stealth ; and 
often changed his bed in a manner unbecoming his rank. Starting 
sometimes from bis slumbers, he would snatch his sword, and utter 
loud cries; so strongly was he haunted by fear, which almost drove 
him to frenzy. 

Marius was Metellus's lieutenant. His bo\indless ambition in- 
duced him to endeavodr to lessen liis general's character secretly in 
the minds of his soldiers ; and beconung soon his professed enemy 
and slanderer, he at last, by the most grovelling and perfidious arts, 
prevailed so far as to supplant Metellus, and get himself nominated 
m his room, to carry on the war against Jugurtha. With what 
strength of mind soever Metellus might be endowed on other occa- 
sions, he was totally dejected by this unforeseen blow, which even 
forced tears from his eyes, and compelled him to utter such ex- 
pressions as were altogether unworthy so great a man.* There was 
sometliing very dark and vile in Marius's conduct, that displays am- 
bition in its native and genuine colours, and shows that it ex- 
tinguishes, in those who abandon theniselves to it, all sense of honour 
and integrity. Metellus having anxiously endeavoured to avoid a 
man whose sight he could not bear, arnved in Rome, and was re- 
A. M. 3896. ceived there with universe I acclamations. A triumph 
A. Rom. 643. was decreed him, and the surname of Numidicus con- 
ferred upon liim. 

I thought it would be proper to reserve for the Roman histoiy, a 
particular account of the events that hsppened in Africa, under Me- 
tellus and Marius, all of which are veiy circumstantially described 
by Sallust, in his admirable history of Jugurtha. I therefore hasten 
to the conclusion of this war. 

Jugurtha being greatly distressed in his affairs, had recourse to 
Boccbus, king of Mauritania, whose daughter he had married. This 
country extends from Numidia, as far as beyond the chores of the 
Mediterranean opposite to Spain.f The Roman name was scarce known 
in it, and the people were absolutely unknown to the Romans. Ju- 
gurtha insinuated to his father-in-law, that should he suffer Numidia 
to be conquered, his kingdom would doubtless be involved in its ruin; 
especially as the Romans, who were sworn enemies to monarchy, 
seemed to have vowed the destruction of all the thrones in the uni- 
verse. He therefore prevailed with Boccbus to enter into a league 
with him ; and accordingly received, <Hi different occasions, very con- 
siderable succours from that king. 

This confederacy, which was cemented on either side by no other 
tie than that of interest, had never been strong ^and a last defeat 
which Jugurtha met with, broke at once all the band^of it. Boc- 

*Quibu8 rebas supra bonum atque honestum pereulsua, nrque lacrymas tenere. 
aequo moderari linguam : vir effregius in alUs artibus, nimii moUitercgritudineBi pad 
t Now coniprebendiiif Fez, MoroGco, Ice. 
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chus now meditated the dark design of deUverinff up U0 MB-in^lair 
to the Romans. For this purpose he had desired Marius to ciend bin 
a trusty person. Sylla, who was an officer of uncommon merit, and 
served under him as questor, was thought every way qualified foi 
this negotiation. He was not afraid to put himself into the hands of 
the barbarian king ; and accordingly set out for his court* Being 
arrived, Bocchus, who. like the rest of his. countrymen, did not pride 
himself on sincerity, and was for ever projecting new designs, de- 
bated, within himself, whether it would not be h£ interest to deliver 
up Sylla to Jugurtha. He was a long time fluctuating in this 
uncertainty, and conflicting with a contrariety of sentiments : and 
the sudden changes which displayed themselves in his countenance, 
ia his air, and in liis whole person, showed evidently how strongly his 
mind was affected. At length, returninfir to his first desisQ, he made 
his terms with Sylla, and delivered up Jugurtha into his wuide, who 
was sent inmiediately to Marius. 

Sylla,'" says Flutarch,f acted, on this occasion, like a young man 
fired with a strong thirst of glory, the sweets of which ne had just 
began to taste, instead of ascribing to the general under whom he 
fought all the honour of this event, as his duty required, and which 
ou^ht to be an inviolable maxim, he reserved the greater part of it 
to himself, and had a ring made, which he always wore, wherein he 
was represented receiviiig Jugurtha from the hands of Bocchus ; and 
this ring he used ever after as his signet. But Marius was so highly 
exasperated at this kind of insult, that he could never forgive him ; 
and this circuinstance gave rise to the implacable hatred between 
these two Romans, which aflerwards broke out with so much fury, 
and cost the republic so much blood« 

A. M. 3901. Marius entered Rome in triumph J exhibiting such a 

A. Rom. 645. spectacle tu the Romans, as they could scarce believe 
Am. J. c. 103. ^{jgy gj^^^ when it passed before their eyes ; I mean Ju- 
gurtha in chains: that so formidable an enemy, during whose Ufe 
fliey had not dared to flatter themselves with the hopes of being able 
to put an end to this war ; so well was his courage sustained by 
stratagem and artifice, and his genius so fruitful in finding new ex- 
pedients, even when his afiairs were most desperate. We are told 
that Jugurtha ran distracted, as he was walking in the triumph ; that 
after the ceremony was ended, he was thrown into prison; and that 
the Uctors were so eager to seize his robe, that they rent it in several 
pieces, and tore away the tips of his ears, to get the rich jewels with 
which they were adorned. In this condition he was cast, quite 
naked, and in the utmost terror, into a deep dungeon, where he spent 
six days in strugglinff with hunger and the fear of death, retain- 
mg a strong desire of life to his last gasp; an end, continues Plu- 

t Plot- in vit. Maril. f » • < 

■jenfjiCL. Plut. Prascep rcip. gerend. p. 806. 
: Plat, ibid 
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tarch, worthy of his wicked deeds, Jumirtha having been always of 
opinion, that the greatest crimes might be committed to satiate his 
ambition; ingratitude, perfidy, black treachery, and inhuman bar 
barity. 

Juba, king of Mauritania, reflected so much honour on polite liter- 
ature and sciences, that I could not, without impropriety, omit him 
in the history of the family of Masinissa, to whom his father, who 
also was named Juba, was great-grandson, and grandson of Gulussa. 
The elder Juba signalised himseif in the war between Ciesar and 
Pompcy, by his inviolable attachment to the party of the latter. He 
A. M. 3959. slew himself afler the battle of Thapsus, in which bis 
A. Rom. 703. forces and those of Scipio were entirely defeated. Juba, 
his son, then a child, was delivered up to the conqueror, and was one 
of the most conspicuous ornaments of his triumph. It appears from 
history, that a noble education was bestowed upon Juba in Rome, 
where he imbibed such a variety of knowledge as afterwards equal- 
led him to the most learned lamong the Grecians. He did not leave 
that city till he went to take possession of his father's dominions^ 
A. M. 3974. Augustus restored them to him, when, by the death of 
A* Rom. 719. Mark Antony, the provinces of the empire were abso- 
Anu J. c. 30. luteiy at his disposal. Juba, by the lenity of his govern- 
ment, gained the hearts of all his subjects: who, out of a grateful 
sense of the felicity they had enjoyed during his reign, ranked him 
in the number of their gods. Pausanias speaks of a statue which 
the Athenians erected in his honour. It was indeed just, that a city, 
which had been consecratsd in all ages to the Muses, should give 
public testimonies of its esteem for a king who made so bright a figure 
among the learned. Suidas ascribes several works to this prince, of 
wliich only the fragments are now extant.* He had written tne 
history of Arabia ; the antiquities of Assyria, and those of the Ro- 
mans; the history of theatres, of painting and painters; of the na- 
ture and properties of different animals, of grammar, and similur sub- 
jects ; a catalogue of all which is given in Abb^ Sevin's short dis- 
sertation on the life and works of the younger Juba,f whence I hftve 
e3Ctracted these few particulars. 

• In Toce •li)8«f. 

* Vol. iv. of Uiellemoin of Um Academf oTBclief I^MOm^ p. 4S7 
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HISTORY OF TH£ ASSYRIANS* 

CHAPTER I. 

THE FUST EMPIHE OF THE ASSYRIANS. 



SECT. I. DURATION OF THAT EMPIBZ. 

The Assyrian empire was undoubtedly one of the most powerful 
in the world. With respect to its duration, two opinions have chiefly 
prevailed. Some authors, as Ctesias, whose opinion is followed by 
Justin, ga7e it a duration of 1300 years : others reduce it to 520, of 
which number is Herodotus. The diminution, or probably the in* 
terruption of power, whicli happened in this vast empire might possi- 
bly give occasion to this difference of opinions, and may perhaps 
serve in some measure to reconcile them. 

The history of those eatly times, is so obscure, the monuments 
which convey it down to us so contrary to each other, and the sys- 
tems of the modems upon that matter so different,''' that it is difficult 
to lay down any opinio*^ about it, as certain and incontestible. But 
where certainty is not to be had, I suppose a reasonable person will 
be satisfied with probability; and, in my opinion, a man can hardly 
be deceived, if he makes the Assyrian empire equal in antiquity with 
the city of Babylon, its capital. Now we learn from the Holy Scrip- 
lure, that this was built by Nimrod, who certainly was a great con- 
queror, and in all probability the first and most ancient of all those 
who have ever aspired after that denomination. 

The Babylonians,! as Callisthenes, a philosopher in Alexander's 
retinue, wrote to Aristotle, reckoned themselves at least to be 1903 

* They that are carious to make deeper researches into this matter, may read the dis- 
sertations of AbM Banier and M. Frerct upon the Assyrian empire, in' the Memoirs of 
the Academy of Belles Leitres ; for Uie first, see Tome 3, and for the oUier, Tome 5 ; as 
iJso whai Father Tuurnemine has written upon this subject if bis edition of Menochiuf. 

* Porphyr. apud Simpiic In lib. li. de cnelo. 
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years' standing when that Prince entered triumphant into Babylon ; 
which makes their origin reach back to the year of the world 1771, 
that is to say, 115 years afler the deluge. This computation comes 
within a few years of the time in which we suppose Nimrod to have 
founded that city. Indeed, this testimony of Callisthenes, as it does 
not agree with any other accounts of that matter, is not esteemed 
authentic by the learned; but the conformity we find between it and 
the Holy Scriptures should make us regard it. Upon these grounds, 
T think we may allow Nimrod to have been the founder of the first 
Assyrian empire, which subsisted with more or less extent and glory 
upwards of 1460 years,* from the time of Nimrod to that of Sarda- 
napalus, the last king, that is to say, from the year of the world 1800 
to the year 3257. 

A. M. J800. Nimrod. He is the same with Belus,t who was a& 

Ant J. c. 2204. terwards worshipped as a god under that appellation. 

He was the son of Chus, grandson of Ham, and great-grandson 
of Noah. He was, says the Scripture, a mighty hunter before the 
Lord^X In applying himself to this laborious and dangerous exer- 
cise, he had two things in view ; the first was, to gain the people's 
affection by delivering them from the fury and dread of wild beasts; 
the next was, to train up numbers of young people, by this exer- 
cise of hunting, to endure labour and hardship, to form them to the 
use of arms, to inure them to a kind of discipline and obedience, that 
at a proper time, after they had been accustomed to his orders 
and seasoned in arms, he might make use of them for other purposes 
more serious than hunting. < 

In ancient history we find some footsteps remaining of this ar- 
tifice of Nimrod, whom the writers have confounded with Ninus, his 
son : for Diodorus has these words :{ JVtn««, the most ancient of the 
Assyrian kings mentioned in history., performed great actions. Being 
naturally of a warlike disposition^ and ambitious of the glory that 
results from valour^ he armed a considerable number of young men, 
that were brave and vigorous like himself; trained them up a long 
time in laborious exercises and hardships, and by that means accus' 
tomed them to bear the fatigues of war patiently, and to face dangers 
with courage and intrepidity. 

What the same author adds,|| that Ninus entered into an alliance 
with the king of the Arabs, and joined forces with him, is a piece of 
ancient tradition, which informs us, that the sons of Chus, and by 
consequence the brothers of Nimrod, all settled themselves in Arabia, 
along the Persian gulf, from Havilah to the Ocean; and Uved 
near enough to their brother to lend him succours, or to receive them 
from him. And what the same historian farther says of Ninus, that 

* Here I depart from the opinion of Archbishop Usher, my ordinary guide, with re- 
spect to the duration of the Assyrian empire, which he supposes, with Herodotus, to 
have lasted but 520 years; but the time when Nimrod lived, and Sard&napalus died. I 
Uke from him. * 

t Belus or Baal signifies Lord. % Gen. z. 0. ^ Lib. ii. p. 00. || Ibid. 
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he was the first king of the Assyrians, agrees exactly with what tlie 
Scripture says of Nimrod, that he be^n to be mighty upon the earth, 
that is, he procured himself settlements, built cities, subdaed his 
neighbours, united different people under one and the same authori- 
ty, by the band of the same polity and the same laws, and formed 
them into one state ; which, for these early times, was of a consider- 
able extent, though bounded by the rivers Euphrates and Tigris; 
and which, in succeeding ages, made new acquisitions by degrees, 
and at length extended its conquests very far. 

The capital city of hi» kingdom, says the Scripture, tccMBafty /on.* 
Most of the profane historians ascribe the founding of Babylon to 
8emirami8,f others to Belus. Tt is evident, that Iwth the one and 
the other are mistaken, if they speak of the first founder of that city; 
for it owes its beginning neither to Semiramis nor to Nimrod, but to 
the foolish vanity of those persons mentioned in Scripture,! who de- 
sired to build a tower and a city, that should render their memory 
immortal. 

Joseph us relates,^ upon the testimony of a Sib^l, (who must 
have been very ancient, and whose fictions cannot be imputed to the 
indiscreet zeal of any Christians,) that the ^ds threw down the 
tower by an impetuous wind, or a violent hurricane. Had this been 
the case, Nimrod's temerity must have been still greater, to re- 
build a city and a tower which God himself had overthrown with 
such marks of his displeasure. But the Scripture says no such thingr; 
and it is very probable, the building remained in the condition it 
was, when God put an end to the M;ork by the confusion of lan- 
guages; and that the tower consecrated to Belus, which is described 
by Herodotus,|| was this very tower, which the sons of men pretended 
to raise to the clouds. 

It is farther probable, that this ridiculous design having been 
defeated by such an astonishing prodigy, as none could be the author 
of but God himself, every body abandoned the place, which had ^iven 
Him offence ; and that Nimrod was the first who encompassed it af- 
terwards with walls, settled therein his friends and confederates, 
and subdued those that lived round about it, beginning his empire in 
that place, but not confining it to so narrow a compass : Fuit prin^ 
eipium ngni ejus Babylon. The other cities which the Scripture 
epeaks of in the same place, were in the land of Shinar, which 
was certainly the province of which Babylon became the metropolis. 

From this country he went into that which has the name or As- 
syria, and there built Nineveh ; De terrd ilia egressus est Assur^ et 
idifieamt ^ineveh.% This is the sense in which many learned men 
understand the word Assure looking upon it as the name of a pro- 
%mce, and not of the first man who possessed it; as if it were, egret' 

* Gen. s. 10. » 

1 SeiMirarniH earn condiderat, vel, ut plerique tnulidere, Belus, cujoa regia ostendttur 
Q. Curt, lib V. c. I. „ ^ - 

iGen.xl i ^ Hist. Jud. 1. 1, c 4. 0Lib.Lc.181. irG«ii.x.U 
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mu ett in Aantr^ in A»9%friam, And this seems to be the most Qata- 
ral construction, for many reasons not necessary to be recited in this 
place. The country of Assyria is described, in one of the prophets,* 
by the particular character of being the land of Nimrod : Et pcuceni 
terram Assur in gladio, et terrain JVtmrod in lanceis ejus; et libera^ 
bit ah Assur, cvan venerit in terrain nosiram. It derived its name 
from Assur, the son of Shem, who without doubt had settled himself 
and family there, and was probably driven out, or brought under sub- 
jection, by the usurper Nimrod. 

The conqueror having possessed himself of the jirovinces of 
Assur,! did not ravage them like a tyrant, but fillied them with 
cities, and made himself as much beloved by his new subjects, as he 
was by his old ones; so that the hiBtorians,| who have not examined 
into the bottom of this affair, have thought that he made use of the 
Assyrians to conquer the Babylonians. Among other cities, he 
built one more large and magnificent than the rest, which he called 
Nineveh, from the name of his son Ninus, in order to immortalize 
his memory. The son, in his turn, out of veneration for his father, 
was willing that they who had served him as their king should 
adore him as their god, and induce other nations to render him the 
same worship. For it appears evident, that Nimrod is the famous 
Bel us of the Babylonians, the first king whom the people deified for 
his great actions, and who showed others the way to that sort of im- 
mortaUty which human acquirements are supposed capable of 
bestowing. 

I intend to'^peak of the mighty strength and greatness of the cities 
of Babylon and Nineveh, under the kings to whom their building is 
ascribed by profane authors, oecause the Scripture says Uttle or no- 
thing on that subject. This silence of Scripture, so little satisfactory 
to our curiosity, may become an instructive lesson to our pietj;. The 
holy penman has placed Nimrod and Abraham, as it were, in one 
view before us ; and seems to have put them so near toffether on 
purpose, that we should see an example in the former of what is ad- 
mired and coveted by men, and in the latter of what is acceptable 
and well-pleasing to God. These two persons, so unlike one another, 
are the first two and chief citizens of two diflTerent cities, built on 
different motives, and with different principles;} the one self-love, 
and a desire of temporal advantages, carried even to the contemning 
of the Deity ; the other, the love of God, even to the contemning of 
one's self. 

Ninus. I have already observed, that most of the profane authors 
look upon him as the first founder of the Assyrian empire, and for 
that reason ascribe to him a great part of his feither Nimrod's or Bo- 
lus's actions. 

• Mic. V. 6. • t G«n. X. 11, 12. % Diod. 1. H. p. 90. 

% Fecemnt civitatea duas amores duo : teirenam scUioetamor tni tuque ad contemp- 
tum Dei ; celestem veri^ amor Dei usque ad contemptum sui. S. Aug. dt Civ. DeL lib. 
ziv. c2B ^ 
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Hanng a design to enlarge his conquests,* the first thing he did 
was to prepare troops and officers capable of promoting his designs. 
And having received powerful succours from the Arabians his neigh- 
bours, he took the field, and in the space of seventeen years con- 
quered a vast extent of couitry, from Egypt as far as India and Bac- 
triana, which he did not then venture to attack. 

At his return, before he entered upon any new conquests, he con- 
ceived the design of immortalizing his name by the building of a city 
answerable to me greatness of his power; he called it Nineveh, and 
built it oh the eastern banks of the Tigris.f Possibly he did no more 
than finish the work his father had begun. His design, says Diodorus, 
was to make Nineveh the largest andnoblest city in the world, and to 
put it out of the power of those that came after him ever to build or 
hope to build such another. Nor was he deceived in his view ; for 
never did any city come up to the greatness and magnificence of this: 
it was 150 stadia (or eighteen miles three quarters) in length, and 
nmety stadia (or eleven miles and one quarter) in breadth : and con- 
sequently wajs an oblong square. Its circumference was 480 stadia, 
or sixty miles. For this reason we find it said in the prophet Jonah, 
TTiat JS/ineveh was an exceeding great city, of three days' journey A 
which is to be understood of the whole, circuit or compass of the city.} 
The walls of it were 100 feet high, and of so considerable a thick- 
ness, that three chariots might go abreast upon them with ease. 
They were fortified and adorned with 1500 towers 200 feet high. 

Ailer he had finished this prodigious work, he resumed his expe- 
dition against the Bactrians. His army, according to the relation of 
Ctesias, consisted of 1,700,000 foot, 200,000 horse, and about 16,000 
chariots armed with scythes. Diodorus adds, that this ought not to 
appear incredible, since, not to mention the innumerable armies of 
Darius and Xerxes, the city of Syracuse alone, in the time of Dio- 
nysius the Tyrant, furnished 120,000 foot, and 12,000 horse, besides 
400 vessels well equipped and provided. And a little before Hanni- 
bal's time, Italy, including the citizens and allies, was able to send 
into the field near 1,000,000 of men. Ninus made himself master of 
a great number of cities, and at last laid siege to Bactria, the capital 
of the country. Here he would probably have seen all his attempts 
miscarry, had it not been for the diligence and assistance of Semi- 
ramis, wife to one of his chief officers, a woman of an uneommon 
courage, and peculiarly exempt from the weakness of her sex. She 
was horn at Ascalon, a city of Syria. I think it needless to recite 
the account Diodorus gives of her birth, and of the miraculous man- 
ner of her being nursed and brought up by pigeons, since that histo- 

♦ Diod. 1. ii. p. 90-95. 

t Diodoras says it was on tbe banks of the Euphrates, and speaks of it as if it was so, 
In many places ; but he is mistaken. i Jon. iii. 3. 

$ It ifi hard to believe that Diodorus does not speak of the. extent of Nineveh witli 
some exaggeration ; therefore some learned men have reduced the stadium to little 
more than one half, and reckon fifteen of them to the Roman mile instead of eight, the 
1 computation. 
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rian himself looks upon it only as a fabulous story. It was Scmira 
mis that directed Ninus how to attack.the citadel, and by her means 
he took it, and thus became master of the city, in which he found 
immense treasure. The husband of Semiramis having killed him- 
self, to prevent the effects of the kmg's threats and indignation, who 
had conceived a violent pabsion for his wife, Ninus married her. 

After his return to Nineveh, he had a son by her, whom he called 
Ninyas. Not long after this be died, and left the queen the goveni- 
flient of the kingdom. She, in honour of his memory, erected a 
magnificent monument, which remained a long time after the ruin of 
Nineveh. 

I find no appearance of truth in what some authors relate concern- 
ing the manner of Semiramis's comin? to the throne.* According to 
them, having secured the chief men of the state, and attached them to 
her interests by her benefactions and promises, she solicited the king 
with great importunity to put the sovereign power uito her hands for 
the space of five days. He yielded to her entreaties, and all the pro- 
vinces of the empire were commanded to obey Semiramis. These 
orders were executed but too exactly for the unfortunate Ninus, 
who was put to death, either immediately, or after some years' 
imprisonment. 

Semibamis. This princess applied all her thoughts to immor- 
talize her name,t and to cover the meanness of her extraction by the 
greatness of her enterprises. She proposed to herself to surpass all 
her predecessors in magnificence, and to that end she undertook the 
building of the mighty Babylon, J in which work she employed 
2,000,000 of men, which were collected out of all the provinces of 
her vast empire. Some of her successors endeavoured to adorn that 
city with new works and embellishments. I shall here speak of 
them altogether, in order to give the reader a more clear and dis- 
tinct idea of that stupendous city. 

The principal works which rendered Babylon so famous, are the 
walls of the city; the quays and the bridge; the lake, banks, and 
canals, made for the draining of the river; the palaces, hanging gar- 
dens, and the temple of Belus; works of such a surprising magnifi- 
cence, as is scarce to be comprehended. Dr. Prideaux having treat- 
ed this subject with great extent and learning, I have only to copy, 
or rather abridge, him. 

L Tfie Walls. 

Babylon stood on a large plain,} in a very fat and rich soil. The 
walls were every way prodigious. They were in thickness eighty- 
seven feet, in height 350, and in coqipass 480 furlongs, wliich make 
sixty of our miles. These walls were drawn round the city in the 

• Plat, in Mor. p. 753. f Diod. 1. ii. p. 95. 

4 We are not to wnt>der, irwe find the founding cf a city ascribed todifTer^t peraom 
It U common even among the profnne writers, to say, Such a prince biiiit such a citT| 
whether he was the person that first founded it, or that only enibeMisbed or enlaraed tt. 

^ Herod. I. i. c. 178. 180. Diod. 1. it p. 95, »6. a CurL 1. v. c 1. 
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ibim of an exact '8<iuare, each side of which was 120 fbrloDga,* or 
fifteen miles, in length, and all built of large bricks cemented to- 
gether with bitumen, a glutinous slime arising out of the earth of 
that country, which binds much stronger and firmer than mortar, 
and soon grows much harder than the bricks or stones thcmselvea 
which it cements together. 

These walls were surrounded on the outside with a vast ditch, fuD 
of water, and lined with bricks on both sides. The earth that was 
dug out of it made the bricks wherewith the walls were built ; and 
therefore, from the vast height and breadth of the walk may be in- 
ferred the greatness of the ditch. 

In every side of this great square were twenty five gates, that is, 
100 in all, which were all made of solid brass ; and hence it is, that 
when God promises to Cyrus the conquest of Babylon, he tells liim,t 
that he would break in puces before him the gales of brass. Between 
every two of these gates were three towers, and four more at the 
four comers of this great square, and three between cach^f these 
comers and the next gate on either side: every one of these towera 
was ten feet higher than the walls. But this is to be understood 
only of those parts of the wall where there was need of towers. 

From the twenty-five gates in each side of this ^reat square wen^ 
twenty-five streets, in strait lines to the gates, which were directly 
over-against them, in the opposite side ; so that the whole number 
of the streets was fifty, each fifteen miles long, whereof twenty-five 
went one way, and twenty-five the other, directly crossing each 
other at right angles. And besides these, there were also tour hall 
streets, which had houses only on one side, and the wall on the other ; 
these went round the four sides of the city next the walls, and were 
each of them 200 feet broad ; the rest were about 150. By these 
streets thus crossing each other, the whole city was cut out into 676 
squares, each of which was four furlongs and a half on every side 
that is, two miles and a quarter in circumference. Round these 
squares,^ on every side towards the street, stood the houses (which 
were not contiguous, but had void spaces between them,) all built 
three or four stories high, and beautifiert with all manner of orna- 
ments towards the streets. The space within, in the middle of each 
square, was likewise all void ground, employed for yards, gardens, 
and other such uses; so that Babylon was greater in appearance 
than reality, near on3 half of the city being taken up in gardens and 
other cultivated lands, as we are told by Q. Curtius. 

II. The Quays and Bridge. 

A branch of the river Euphrates ran quite across the city,} from 
Jie north to the south side ; on each side of Jie river was a quay, 

• 1 relate tbinss as I find them in the ancient anthorg, which Dean Pridi'aux hat 
•bn daiie ; but I cannot help bciievins that great abalemeuts are to be maile in \v)iat 
they ftay an to the immense extent of Babylon and Nineveh. t Isa-^'^- ^ 

i Quint. Curl. I. v. c. 1. % Herod. 1. 1, c 180. 188. Dlod. I. U. p. 06. 
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and a high wall, built of brick and bitumen, of the same thickneas as 
the walls that went round the city. In these walls, over against 
every street that led to the river, were gates of brass, and from 
them descents by steps to the river, for the conveniency of the inhabi- 
tants, who used to pass over from one side to the other in boats, 
having no other way of pressing the river before the building of the 
bridge. The brazen gates were always open in the day-time, and 
shut in the night. 

The bridge was not inferior to any of the other buildings, either 
in beauty or magnificence ; it was a furlong in length,'*' and thirty 
feet in breadth, built with wonderful art, to supply the defect of a 
foundation in the bottom of the river, which was all sandy. The 
arches were made of huge stones, fastened together with chains of 
iron and melted lead. Before they be^an to build the bridge, they 
turned the course of the river, and laia its channel dry, having an- 
other view in so doin^, besides that of laying the foundations more 
commodiously, as £ shall explain hereafier. And as every tiling 
was prepared beforehand, both the bridge and the quays, which 1 
have already described, were, built in that interval. 

III. The LakeSy DUchegy and CanaU, made for the draining of 
the River. 

These works, objects of admiration for the skilful in all ages, were 
still more useful than magnificent. In the beginning of the sum- 
mer,t on the sun's melting the snow on the mountains of Armenia, 
there arises a vast increase of waters, which, running into the Eu- 
nhrates in the months of June, July, and August, makes it overflow 
Its Danks, and occasion such another inundation as the Nile does in 
Egypt. To prevent the damage which both the city and country 
received from these inundations,^ at a very considerable distance 
above the town, two artificial canals were cut, wliich turned the 
course of these waters into the Tigris, before they reached Babylon. 
And to secure the country yet more from danger cf inundations,* 
and to keep the river within its channel, they raised prodigious banks 
on both sides of the river, built with brick cemented with bitumen, 
which began at the head of the artificial canals, and extended below 
the city. 

To faciliate the making of these works, it was necessary to turn 
the course of the river ; for which purpose, to the west of Babylon, 
was dug a prodigious artificial lake, forty miles square ,|| 160 in com- 
pass, and thirty -five feet deep, according to Herodotus, and seventy- 
five, according to Megasthenes. Into this lake was the whole river 

* DioderiM mys, thia bridee was five ftarlonga In length, which can hardly be true, 
•Ince xhf. Buphraiea wan Nv ooe furlong broad. Strab. I xvi. p. TJ8. 

t Strab. I. XVI. p. 740. Plin 1. v. c. 26. % Abyd. ap. Eua. Praep Evans lib. Ix. 

^Abyd. ib. Herod. I. i. c.l85. 

II The author follows Herodotus, who makes it 450 furlongs, or 53 milea winare ; but 
r choose to foUow Dean Prideaux, who piefers the account of Mfgasthencs. 
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turned, by an aitifical canal cut from the west side of it, tiH the 
whole work was finished, when it was made to flow in its former 
channel. But that the Euphrates, in the time of the increase, might 
not overflow the city, through the gates on its sides, this lake, with 
the canal from the river, was still preserved. The water received 
into the lake at the time of these overflowypgs was kept there all the 

J rear, as in a common reservoir, for the benefit of the country, to be 
et out by sluices, at convenient times, for the watering of the lauds 
below it. The lake, therefore, was equally useful in defending the 
country from inundations, and making it fertile. I relate the won- 
ders of Babylon as they are delivered down to us by the ancients ; 
but there are some of them which are -scarce to be comprehended . 
or believed, of which number is the vast extent of the lake which I 
have just described. 

Berosus, Megastbenes, and Abydenus, quoted by Josophus and 
Eusebius, make Nebuchadnezzar the author of most of these works; 
but Herodotus ascribes the bridge, the two quays of the river, and 
the lake, to Nitocrs, the daughter-in-law of that monarch. Perhaps 
Nitocris might finish what her father lefl imperfect at his death, on 
which account that historian might give her the honour of the . 
whole undertaking. 

IV. The Palaces and Hanging Gardens, 

At the two ends of the bridge were two palaces,* which had a 
communication with each other by a vault, built under the channel 
of the river, at the time of its being dry. The old palace, which 
stood on the east side of the river, was thirty furlongs (or three miles 
and three quarters) in compass ; near which stood the temple of 
Belus, of which we shall soon speak. The new palace, which stood 
on the west side of the river, opposite to the other, was sixty fur- 
longs (or seven miles and a half) in compass. It was surrounded 
with three walls, one within another, with considerable spaces be- 
tween them. These walls, as also those of the other pak ;e, were 
embellished with an infinite variety of sculptures, representing all 
kinds of animals, to the life. Amongst the rest was a curious hunt- 
ing-piece, in which t^emiramis, on horseback, was throwing her jave- 
lin at a leopard, and her husband Ninus piercing a lion. 

In this last palace,f were the hanging gardens, so celebrated 
among the Greeks. They contained a square of 400 feet on every 
side, and were carried up in the manner of several large terraces, 
one above another, till the height equalled that of the walls of the 
city. The ascent was from terrace to terrace, by stairs ten feet 
wide. The whole pile was sustained by vast arches, raised upon 
other arches, one above another, and strengthened by a wall, sur- 
rounding it on every side, of twenty-two feet in thickness. On the 



♦Dlod.l.ii.p.96,97. 

t Ibid. p. 96. 99. Btrab. 1 zvi. p 738. Ouint. Curt. L v.e. 1. 
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top of the archee were first laid large flat stones, sixteen feet long, 
and four broad : over these was a layer of reeds, mixed with a great 
i]uantity of bitumen, upon which were two rows of bricks, closely ce- 
mented toffetlier with plafeter. The whole was covered with thick 
sheets of lead, upon which lay the mould of the garden. And all 
this fioorage was contrived to keep ttie moisture of the mould from 
running away through the arches. The earth laid hereon was so 
deep, that the greatest trees might take root in it ; and with such 
the terraces were covered, as well as with other plants and flowers 
that were proper to adorn a pleasure-garden. In the upper terrace 
there Was an engine, or kind of pump, by which water was drawn up 
out of the river, and from -thence the whole garden was watered. 
In the spaces between the several arches, upon which this whole 
structure rested, were large and ma^ificcnt apartments, that were 
very light, and had the advantage ofa beautiful prospect. 

Amytis,* the wife of Nebuchadnezzar, having been bred in Media, 

Ifor she was the daughter of Astyages, the king of that country,) 
lad been much delighted with the mountains and v.-oody parts of that 
country. And as me desired to have something like it in Babylon, 
Ne()uchadnezzar, to gratify her, caused this prodigious edifice to be 
erected. Diodorous gives much the same account of the matter, but 
without naming the persons. 

V. The Temple of Belus. 

Another of the great works at Babylon was the temple of Belus.f 
which stood, as I have mentioned already, near the old palace. It 
was most remarkable for a prodigious tower, that stood in the middle 
of it. At the foundation, according to Herodotus, it was a square 
of a furlong on each side, that is, hdf a mile in the whole compass, 
and (according toStrabo) it was also a furlong in height. It consist- 
ed of eight towers, built one above the other, decret^sing regularly 
to the top, for which reason Strabo calls the whole a pyramid. It 
is not on' V asserted, but proved, that this tower much exceeded the 
greatest of the pyramids of Egypt in height. Therefore we have 
good reason to believe, as Bochart asserts.t that this is the very 
same tower which was built there at the confusion of languages : 
and the rather, because it is attested by several profane authors, that 
this tower was all built of bricks and bitumen, as the Scriptures tell 
us the tower of Babel was. The ascent to the^op was by stairs on the 
outside round it ; that is, perliaps, there was an easy sloping ascent 
in the side of the outer wall, which turning by very slow degrees in 
a spiral line eight times round the tower from the bottom U) the top, 
bad tlie same appearance as if there had been eight towers placed 
upon one another. In these different stories were many large nxnns, 
with arched roofs supported by pillars. Over the whole, ou the top of 

* BeroB. ap. Jos. oont. App. 1. i. c. 0. f Herod. 1. 1, c. 181. Diod. I. tt. p. 98. 

&nb. L xxl. p. 73& t Ptwl. pait. LI. L c 9. 
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the tower^ was an observatory, by the benefit of which theBabykmiaiii 
became more expert in astronomy than all other nations, and made^ 
in a short time, the great progress in it ascribed to them in history* 

But tlie chief use to which this tower was designed, was the wor- 
ship of the god Belus or Baal, as also that of several other deities; 
for wliich reason there was a multitude of chapels in different parta 
of the tower. The riches of this temple in statues, tables, censers, 
cups, and other sacred vessels, all of massy gold, were immense. 
Among other images, there was one forty feet high, which weigbe<f 
1000 Babylonish talents. The Babylonish talent, according to Pol- 
lux in his Onomaslicon^ contained 7000 Attic drachmas, and conse<* 
quently was a sixth part more than the Attic talent, which contains 
but 6000 drachmas. 

According to the calculation which Diodorus makes of the riches 
contained in this temple, the sum total amounts to 6300 Babylonish 
talents of gold. 

The sixth part of 6300 is 1050 ; consequently, 6300 Babylonish 
talents of gold are equivalent to 7350 Attic talents of gold. 

Now 7350 Attic talents of silver are worth upwards of 2,100,000/. 
sterling. The proportion between gold and silver among the ancients 
we reckon as ten to o^e ; therefore 7350 Attic talents of gold amount 
to above 21 ,000,000/. sterling. 

This temple stood till the time of Xerxes ;* but be, on his return 
from his Grecian expedition, demolished it entirely, after having first 
plundered it of all its immense riches. Alexander, on his return to 
Babylon from his Indian expedition, purposed tq have rebuilt it ; and in 
order thereto, set 10,000 men to work to rid the place of its rubbish ; 
but, after they had laboured therein two months, Alexander died, 
and that put an end to the undertaking. 

Such were the chief works which rendered Babylon so famous ; 
the greater part of them are ascribed by profane authors toSemira- 
mis, to whose history it is now time to return. 

When she had finished all these great undertaking6,t she thought 
fit to make a progress through the several parts of her empire ; and 
wherever she came, left monuments of her magnificence by many 
noble structures which she erected, either for the conveniency or 
ornament of her cities; she was particularly careful to have water 
brought by aqueducts to such places as wanted it, and to make the 
highways easy, by cutting through mountains, and filHng up valleys. 
In the time of Diodorus, there were still monuments to be seen in 
many places, with her name inscribed upon them. 

The authority this queen had over her people seems very extraor- 
dinary ,J since we find her presence alone capable of appeasing a 
sedition. One day, as she was dressing herself, word was brought 
her of a tumult in the city. Whereupon she went out immediately, 

• Herod. 1. 1, c. 183. Strab. I. xvi. p. 738. Arrian. I. vii. p. 480. t Diod. I 11 

^ 100-lOd. t Val. Max. lib. ix. c. 3. 
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with her head half dresBed, and did not return till the disturhance wta 
entirely appeased. A statue was erected in remembrance of this 
action, repiesenting her in that very attitude and undress, which had 
but hindered her from flying to her duty. 

Not satisfied with the vast extent of dominions left her by her 
husband, she enlarged them by the conquest of a great pait of Ethi- 
opia. Whilst she was in that country, she had the curiosity to visit 
the temple of Jupiter Ammon, to inquire of the oracle how long ehe 
had to hve. According to Diodorus, the answer she received was, 
that she should not die till hereon Niny as conspired against her, and 
that after her death one part of Asia would pay her divine honours. 

Her greatest and last expedition was against India. On this occa- 
sion she raised an innumerable army out of all the provinces of her 
empire, and appointed Bactra for the rendezvous. As the strength 
of the Indians consisted chiefly in their great number of elephants, 
she caused a multitude of camels to be accoutred in the form of ele- 
phants, in hopes of deceiving. the enemy. It is said that Perseus long 
after used the same stratagem against the Romans ; but neither of 
them succeeded in this artifice. The Indian king having notice of her 
approach, sent ambassadors to ask her who she was, and with what 
right, having never received any injury from him, she came, out of 
wantonness, to attack his dominions; adding, that her boldness should 
soon meet with the punishment it deserved. Tell your master^ re- 
plied the queen, tkcd in a lillle time I myself will let him know who 1 
am. She advanced immediately towards the river,* from which the 
country takes its name ; aiid having prepjired a sufficient number of 
boats, she attempted to pass it with her army. Their passage was 
a long time disputed, but after a bloody battle she put her enemies 
to flight. Above 1000 of their boats were sunk, and above 100,000 
of their men taken prisoners. Encouraged by this success, she ad- 
vanced directly into the country, leaving 60,000 men behind to guard 
the bridge of boats which she bad built over the river. This was 
just what the king desired, who fled on purpose to bring her to an 
engagement in the heart of his country. As soon as bethought her 
far enough advanced, he faced about, and a second engagement en- 
sued, more bloody than the first. The counterfeit elephants could 
not long sustain the shock of the real ones : these routed her army, 
crushing whatever came in their way. Semiramis did all that lay in 
her power to rally and encourage her troops, but in vain. The king, 
perceiving her engaged in the fight, advanced towards her, and 
wounded her in two places, but not mortally. The swiftness of her 
horse soon carried her beyond the reach of her enemies. As her 
men crowded to the bridge to repass the river, great numbers of 
them perished, through the disorder and confusion unavoidable on 
such occasions. When those that could save themselves were safely 
over, she destroyed the bridge, and by that means stopped the enen^ 
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and the king likewise, in obedience to an oracle, had ^ven orders te 
hie troops not to pass the river, nor pursue Semiramis any farther. 
The queen, having made an exchange of prisoners at Bactra, return- 
ed to her own dominions with scarce one-third of her army, which 
(according to Ctesias) consisted of 3,000,000 foot and 500,000 horse, 
besides the camels and chariots armed for war, of which she had a 
very considerable number. I have no doubt that this account is 
highly exaggerated, or that there is some mistake hi the numeral 
characters. She, and Alexander after her, were the only persons 
that ever ventured to carry the war beyond the river Indus. 

I must own I am somewhat puzzled with a difficulty which may 
be raised against the extraordinary things related of Ninus and Se- 
miramis, as they do not seem to agree with the times so pear the 
delude : T mean, such vast armies, such a numerous cavalry, so many 
chariots armed with scythes, and such immense treasures of gold and 
silver; all which seem to be of a later date. The same thing may 
likewise be said of the magnificence of the buildings ascribed to 
them. It is probable the Greek historians, who came so many ages 
afterwards, deceived by the similarity of names, by their ignorance 
in chronology, and the resemblance of one event with another, may 
have ascribed such things to more ancient princes, as belonged to 
those of a later date ; or may have attributed a number of exploits 
and enterprises to one, which ought to be divided amongst a series 
of them, succeeding one another. 

Semiramis, some time after her return, discovered that her son was 
plotting against her, and one of her principal officers had offered 
him his assistance. She then called to mind the oracle of Jupiter 
Ammon: and believing that her end approached. Without inflicting 
any piuiishment on the officer, who was taken into custody, she 
voluntarily abdicated the throne, put the government into the hands 
of her son, and withdrew from the sight of men, hoping speedily to 
have divine honours paid to her. according to the promise of the ora- 
cle. And indeed, we are told, she was worshipped by the Assyrians, 
under the form of a dove. She lived sixty-two years, of which she 
reigned forty -two. 

There are in the Memoirs of tlie Academy of Belles Lcttres,* two 
learned dissertations upon the Assyrian empire, and particularly on 
the reign and actions of Semiramis. 

What Justinf says of Semiramis, namely, that after her husband's 
decease, not daring either to commit the government to her son, who 
was then too young, or openly to take it upon herself, she governed 
under the name and habit of Ninyas; and that, after having reigned 
in that manner above forty years, falling passionately in love with 
her own son, she endeavoured to induce him to comply with her 
cnminal desires, and was slain by him : all this, I say, is so void of 
all appearance of truth, that to go about to confute it would be but 

• Vol.m.p. MS,4». tLtb-Lct. 
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losing time. It must however be owned, that almost all the authorsi 
who nave spoken of Semiramis, give us but a disadvantageous idea 
of her chastity. 

I do not know but that the glorious reign of this queen might 
partly induce Plato* to maintain, in his Commonwealth, that wo- 
men as well as men ought to be admitted into the management of 
public affairs, the conducting of armies, and the government of states , 
and, by necessary consequence, ought to be trained up in the same 
exercises as men, as well for the forming of the body as the mind. 
Nor does he so much as except those exercises, wherein it was cus- 
tomary to fight stark naked, alleging,! that the virtue of the sex 
would be a sufficient covering for them. 

It is just matter of surprise to find a philosopher so judicious in 
other respects, openly combating the most common and most natural 
maxims of modesty and decency, virtues which are the principal or- 
nament of the female sex, and insisting so strongly upon a principle, 
sufficiently confuted by the constant practice of all ages, and of al- 
most all nations in the world. 

Aristotle,}: wiser in this. than his master Plato, without doing the 
least injustice to the real merit and essential qualities of the sex, has 
with great judgirent marked out the different ends to which man 
and woman are ordained, from the different qualities of body and 
mind, wherewith they are endowed by the Author of Nature, who 
has given the one strength of body and intrepidity of mind, to enable 
him to undergo the greatest hardships, and face the most imminent 
dangers: whust the other, on the contrary, is of a weak and delicate 
constitution, accompanied with a natural softness and modest ti- 
midity, which render her more fit for a sedentary life, and dispose 
her to keep within the precincts of the house, and employ herself in 
the concerns of prudent and domestic economy. 

Xenophon is of the same opinion with Aristotle; ft and, in order to 
set off the occupation of the wife, who confines herself within her 
house, agreeably compares her to the mother- bee, commonly called 
the queen-bee, who alone governs, and has the superintendence of, 
the whole hive, who distributes all their employments, encourages 
their industry, presides over the building of their little cells, takes 
care of the nourishment and subsistence of her numerous family, 
regulates the quantity of honey appointed for that purpose, and at 
fixed and proper seasons sends abroad the new swarms in colonies, 
to ease and disburden the hive of its superfluous inhabitants. He 
remarks, with Aristotle, the difference of constitution and inclina- 
tions, designedly made by the Author of Nature between man and 
woman, to point to each of them their proper and peculiar offices and 
functions. > 

This allotment, far from degrading or lessening the woman, is 
really for her advantage and honour, in confiding to her a kind ol 

♦Lib. V. dc Eep. p. 451-457. t "EflrMVtg ogiTW atr) t/uArimf d^^Ctf-o^Tdu; 
I I>e cura rei tani. I. i. c 3. $ De adiniiijatr. dom. p 8£0. 
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domestic empire nnd government, administered only by gentleness, 
reason, equity, and good nature; and in giving her frequent occa- 
sions of concealing the most valuable and excellent qualities under 
the inestimable veil of modesty and submission. For it must ingenu- 
ously be owned, that at all times, and in all conditions, there have 
been women, who by a real solid merit have distinguished themselves 
above their sex ; as there have been innumerable instances of men, 
who by their defects have dishonoured theirs. But these are only 
jsarticular cases, which form no rule, and which ought not to prevail 
against an establishment founded in nature, and prescribed by the 
Creator him.^elf. 

NfXYAs.* This prince wa« in no respect like those from whom he 
received his birth, and to whose throne he succeeded. WhoUy in- 
tent upon his pleasures, he kept himself shut up in his palace, and 
seldom sliowed himself to his people. To keep them in their duty, 
he had always at Nineveh a certain number of regular troops, fur- 
nished every year from the several provinces of his empire, at the 
expiration of which term they were succeeded by the like number of 
other troops on the same conditions ; the king putting a commander 
at the head of them, on whose fidelity he could depend. He made 
use of this method, that the officers might not have time to gain the 
affections of the soldiers, and so form any conspiracies against him. 

His successors, for thirty generations, followed his example, and 
even surpassed him in indolence. Their history is absolutely un- 
known, there remaining no footsteps of it. 

A M 2W9. In Abraham's time the Scripture speaks of Amra- 

Ani. J. c. 1912. phael, king of Shiuar, the country where Babylon was 
situated, who with two other princes followed Chedorlaomer, king 
of the EI imites, whose tributary he probably was, in the war carried 
on by the latter against five kings of the land of Canaan. 
A. M. -i5i3. It was under the government of these inactive prmces, 

Ant. J. c. 1491. that SesostAs, king of Egypt, extended his conquests so 
far in the East. But as his power was of a short duration, and not 
supported by his successors, the Assyrian empire soon returned to its 
former state. 

A. M. «30 Plato,t a curious observer of antiquities, makes the 

Ant. J. c. ii8i. kingdom of Troy, in the time of Priam, dependant on 
the Assyrian empire. And Ctesias says, that Teutamus, the twen- 
tieth king after Ninyas,sent a consid%ible body of troops to the as- 
sistance of the Ti-ojans, under the conduct of Memnon, the son of 
Tithonus, at a time when the Asfcsyrian empire had subsisted above 
1000 years; whicii agrees exactly with the time wherein I have 
placed the foundation of that empire. But the silence of Homer 
concerning so mighty a people, and one which must needs have been 
well known, renders this fact exceeding doubtful. And it must be 
owned, that whatever relates to tlie times of the ancient history of 

• DIod. I. tt. p. lOB » Pe I-eg. 1- W^ <»5. 
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the Aflsyrians, k attended with gre^i difficulties, into which my plan 
does not permit me to enter. 

A. M. 3233. PuL.* The Scripture intbrms us that Pul, king of 

Ant.J.C.77i. Assyria, being come into the land of Israel, had 1000 
talents of silver given him by Menahem, king of the ten tribes, to en- 
gage him to lend him assistance, and secure him on his throne. 

This Pul is supposed to be the king of Nineveh who repented, 
with all h;fi people, at the preaching of Jonah. 

He is also thought to be the father of Sardanapalus, the last king 
of the Assyriii^s, called, according to the custom of the eastern na- 
tions, Sardanpul ; that is to say, Sardan, the son of Pul. 

SARDANAPALus.f This priuce surpassed all hb predecessors in 
effeminacy, luxury, and cowardice. He never went outof Ids palace, 
but spent all his time among a company of women, dressed and paint- 
ed like them, and employed like them at the distaff. He placed all 
his happiness and glory in the possession of immense treasures, in 
feasting and rioting, and indulging himself in ail the most infamous 
and criminal pleasures. He ordered two verses to be put upon his 
tomb, which imported, that he carried away with him all that he 
had eaten, and all the pleasures he had enjoyed, but left all the rest 
behind him. 

HsBc habeo que edi, qneque Gxsatumta libida 
Hauait : at ilia jacent multa et pneclara reUcta4 

An epitaph, says Aristotle, fit for a hog. 

Arbaces, governor of Media, having found means to get into the 
palace, and having with his own eyes seen Sardanapalus in the midst 
of his infamous seraglio ; enraged at such a spectacle, and not able 
to endure that so many brave men should be subject to a prince 
more soft and effeminate than the women themselves, immediately 
formed a conspiracy against him. Belesis, governor of Babylon, and 
several others, entered into it. On the first rumour of this revolt, 
the king hid himself in the inmost part of his palace. Being obliged 
afterwards to take the field with some forces which he had assem- 
bled, he at first gained three successive victories over the enemy, 
but was afterwards overcome, and pursued to the gates of Nineveh; 
wherein he shut himself, in hopes the rebels would never be able to 
take a city so well fortified, and stored with provisions for a consider- 
able time : the siege proved indeed of very great length. It had 
been declared by an ancienlAracle, that Nineveh could never be 
taken, unless the river became an enemy to the city. These words 

* 3 Kings, XV. 19. t Diod. 1. U. p. 109-115. Athen. I. xii. p. S29, 530. Ju«t L 
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bnoyed up Sardanapalas, because he looked upon the thing as im- 
possible* But when he saw that the Tigris, by a violent inundation, 
A. M. 3257. had thrown down twenty stadia* of the city waD, and 
Ant J. c. 747. |jy that means opened a passage to the enemy, he 
understood the meaning of the oracle, and thought himself lost. He 
resolved, however, to die in such a manner, as, according to his 
opinion, should cover the infamy of his scandalous and efieminate 
life. He ordered a pi]e of wood to be made in his palace, and set- 
ting fire to it, burnt himself, his eunuchs, his women, and his >trea- 
cures. Athenaeus makes these treasures amount to a thousand 
myriads of talents of gold,t and ten times as many talents of silver, 
which, without reckoning any thing else, is a sum that exceeds all 
credibility. A mjrriad contains 10,000; and one single myriad of 
talents of silver is worth 30,000,000 of French money, or about 
£1,400,000 sterling. A man is lost, if he attempts to sum up the 
whole value ; which induces me to believe, that AthencBUs must have 
very much exaggerated in his computation ; however, we may be 
assured, from his account, that the treasures were immensely great. 

Plutarch,! '" ^^^ second treatise, dedicated to the praise of Alex- 
ander the Great, wherein he examines in what the true greatness of 
princes consists, after having shown that it can arise from nothing 
but their own personal merit, confirms it by two very different ex- 
amples, taken from the history of the Assyrians, in which we are now 
engaged. — Semiramis and Sardanapalus (says he) both governed the 
same kingdom; both had the same people, the same extent of 
country, the same revenues, the same forces knd number of troops , 
but they had not the same dispositions^ nor the same views. Semi- 
ramis, raising herself above her sex, built magnificent cities, equipped 
fleets, armed legions,' subdued neighbouring nations, penetrated into 
Arabia and Ethiopia, and carried her victorious arms to the ex- 
tremities of Asia, spreading consternation and terror every where. 
Whereas SardanapaJus, as if he had entirely renounced his sex, 
spent all his time in the heart of his palace, perpetually surrounded 
with a company of women, whose dress and even manners he had 
adopted, applying himself with them to the spindle and the distaff, 
neither understanding nor doing any other thing than spinning, eat- 
ing and dnnking, and wallowing in all manner of infamous pleasure. 
Accordingly, a statue was erected to him, after his death, which 
represented him in the posture of a dancer, with an inscription upon 
it, in which he addressed himself to the spectator in these words : 
Eat, drink, and be merry; every thing else is nothing:^ an inscrip- 
tion very suitable to the epitaph he liimself had ordered to be put 
upon his monument. 

Plutarch in this place judges of Semiramis, as almost all the pro 
fane historians do of the glory of conquerors. But if we would make 

• Two mllefl and a half. t About JB1,400,000,000 .icrling. X Pag. 335, 33& 
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atruejudgrment of things, was the uDbounded ambition of that queen 
much less blameabic than the dissolute effemmacy of Sardanapalus ^ 
Which of the two vices did most mischief to mankind? 

We are not to wonder that the Assyrian empire should fall under 
suoh a prince ; but undoubtedly it was not till after having passed 
through various augmentations, diminutions, and revolutions, com- 
mon to all states, even to the greatest, during the course of several 
ages. This empire had subsisted above 1450 years. 

Of the ruins of this vast empire were formed three considerable 
kingdoms : that of the Medes, which Arbaces, the principal head of 
the conspiracy, restored to its liberty; that of the Assyrians of 
Babylon, wliich was given to Belesis, governor of that city ; and that 
of the Assyrians of Nineveh, the first king whereof took the name 
of Ninus the younger. 

In order to understand the history of the second Assyrian empire 
whicli is very obscure, and of which little is said by historians, it is 
proper, and even absolutely necessary, to compare what is said of it 
by profane authors with what we are informe'l concerning it by Holy 
Scripture : that by the help of that double hght we may have the 
clearer idea of the two empires of Nineveh and Babylon, which for 
some time were separate and distinct, and afterwards united and 
confounded together. I shall first treat of this second Assyrian em- 
pire, and then return to the kingdom of the Medes. 



CHAPTER n. 

THE SECOND ASSYRIAN EMPIRE, BOTH OP NINEVEH AND BABYLON. 

This second Assyrian empire continued 2 1 years, reckoning to the 
year in which Cyrus, who was become absolute master of the East 
by the death of his father Canibyses, and his father-in-law Cyaxarea, 
pubUshed the famous edict, whereby the Jews were permitted to re- 
turn into theirown country, after a seventy years' captivity at Babylon. 

Kings of Babylon. 

A. M. 3257. Belesis.* He is the same as Nabonassar, from 

Ant. J. C.747. whose rei^n began the famous astronomical epocha at 
Babylon, called from his name the ^ra of J^abonassar. In the 
Holy Scriptures he is called Baladan. He reigned but twelve years, 
and was succeeded by his son 

Meroo ACH-B AL AD AN.f TWs is the prince who sent ambassadors 
to king Huzekiah, to congratulate him on the recovery of his health, 
of which we shall speak hereafler. Afler him there reigned several 

• 8 Kinga xx. 19. f Ibid. 
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other IdngB of Babylon,* with whose story we are entirely imao* 
qaaiated. I shall therefore proceed to the kings of Nineveh. 

Kings (fjfinevek. 

A. M. 3357. Ttolath-Pilcser. This is the name given by the 

Ant. J. c. 747. Holy Scriptures to the king who is supposed to be the 
first that reigned at Nineveh, after the destruction of the ancient 
Assyrian empire. He is called Thilgamus by ^lian.t He is said 
to have taken the name of Ninus the younger, in order to honour 
and distinguish his reign by the name of so ancient and illustrious a 
prince. 

Ahaz4 ^^g of Judah, whose incorrigible impiety could not be re- 
claimed, either by the divine favours or chastisements, finding him* 
self attacked at the same time by the kin^s of Syria and Israel, 
robbed the temple of part of its gold and sUver, and sent it to Tig- 
latb-Pileser, to purchase his assistance ; promising him besides to 
become his vassal, and to pay him tribute. The king of Assyria 
finding so favourable an opportunity of adding Syria and Palestine 
to his empire, readily accepted the proposal. Advancing that way 
with a numerous army, he beat Rezin, took Damascus, and put an 
end to the kingdom erected there by the Syrians,as God Had foretold 
by his prophets Isaiah and Amos.t From thence he marched against 
Pekah, and took all that belonged to the kingdoin of Israel beyond 
Jordan, as well as all Galilee. But he made Ahaz pay very dear for 
his protection, still exacting of him such exorbitant sums of money, 
that for the payment of them he was obliged not only to exhaust his 
own treasures, but to take all the gold and silver of the temple. 
Thus this alliance served only to drain the kingdom of Judah, and 
to bring into its neighbourhood the powerful kings of Nineveh; who 
afterwards became so many instruments in the hand of God for the 
chastisement of his people. % 

A. M. xrre. Shalmane8er.|| Sabacus, the Etiiiopian, whom the 

Ani. J. c. 728. Scripture calls So, having made himself master of 
Egypt, Hoshea, king of Samaria, entered into an alliance with him, 
hoping by that means to shake off the Assyrian yoke. To this 
end he withdrew from his dependance upon Shalmaneser, refusing 
to pay him any farther tribute, or make him the usual presents. 

Shalmaneser, to punish him for his4)resumption, marched against 
him with a powerful army ; and after having subdued all the plain 
country, shut him up in Samaria, where he kept him closely besiegfed 
for three years ; at the end of which he took the city, loaded Hoshea 
with chains, and threw him into prison for the rest of his days ; car- 
ried away the people captive, and planted them in Halah and Habor, 
cities of the Modes. And thus was the kingdom of Israel, or of 
the ten tribes, destroyed, as God had often threatened by his pro- 

* Can. Ptol. t Lib. xil. hist. anim. c. 3L Castor apud Euseb. Chron. p. 4&. 

t S Kines, xvi. 7 dtc $ Is. viii. 4. Am. 1. 5. || 3 Kings, xvU. 
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phets. This kingdom, from the time of its separation from that of 
Judah, lasted about 250 years. 

It was at this time that Tobit,"" with Anna his wife, and his son 
Tobias, was carried captive into Assyria, where he became one of 
the principal officers of kin^ Shalmaneser. 

Shalmaneser died, after naving reigned fourteen years, and was 
succeeded by his son 

A. H 32S7. SENNACHERiB.f He is alflo Called Sargon, in Scrip- 

Ant. J.c.7i7. ture. 

As soon as this prince was settled on the throne, he renewed the 
demand of the tribute exacted by his father from Hezekiah. Upon 
his refusal, he declared war against him, and entered into Judea 
with a mighty army. Hezekiah, grieved to see his kingdom pillaged, 
sent ambassadors to him, to desire peace upon any term» he would 
prescribe* Sennacherib, seemingly mollified, entered into treaty 
with him, and demanded a very great sum of gold and silver. The 
holy king exhausted both the treasures of the temple, and his own 
coffers, to pay it. The Assyrian, regarding neither the sanction of 
oaths nor treaties, still continued the war, and pushed on his con- 
quests more vigorously than ever. Nothing was able to withstand 
his power, and of all jjie strong places of Judah, none remained un- 
taken but Jerusalem, which was likewise reduced to the utmost ex- 
tremity. At this very juncture Sennacherib was informed,} that 
Tirhakah, king of Ethiopia, who had joined his forces with those of 
the king of Egypt, was coming up to succour the besieged city. 
Now it was contrary to the express command of God, as well as the 
remonstrances of Isaiah and Hezekiah, that the chief men at Jerusa- 
lem had required any foreign assistance. The Assyrian prince marcli- 
ed immediately to meet the approaching enemy, afler having written 
a letter to Hezekiah, full of blasphemy against the God of Israel, 
whom be insolently boasted he would speedily vanquish, as he had 
done all the gods of the other nations round about hhn. In short, he 
discomfited tlie Egyptians, and pursued them even into their own 
country, which he ravaged, and returned laden with spoil. 

It was probably. during Sennacherib's absence,^ which was pretty 
long, or at least some httle time before, that Hezekiah fell sick, and 
was cured in a miraculous manner ; and that (as a sign of God's ful- 
filling the promise he had made him of curing him so perfectly, that 
withm three days he should be able to go to the temple) the shadow 
of the sun went ten degrees backwards upon the dial or the palace. 
Merodach-Baladan, kin^ of Babylon, being informed of the miracu- 
lous cure of king Hezekiah, sent ambassadors to him, w^th letters and 
presents, to congratulate him upon that occasion, and to acquaint 
themselves with the miracle that had happened in the land at this 
juncture, with respect to the sun's retrogradation ten degrees. 
Hezekiah was extremely sensible of the honour done him oy that 

• Tob. c. I. 1 U. XX I. 2 Klnp, xviil. x<x | « Kingly xlx. 9. $ 8 Kino, xx. 
9 Chron. xxxii. 34—31. 
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pnoce, and very fbrward to show bis ambasBadors tbe riches and 
treasures he possessed, ani to let them see the whole magnificence 
of his palace. Humanly speaking, there was nothing in this pro- 
ceeding but what was allowable and commendable; but in the eyes 
of the Supreme Judge, which are infinitely more piercing and deli- 
cate than ours, this action discovered a lurking pride, and secret 
vanity, with which his righteousness was offended. Accordingly, 
he instantly informed the king, by his prophet Isaiah, that the riches 
and treasures which he had been showing to those ambassadors with 
80 much ostentation, should one day be transported to Babylon ; and 
that his children should be carried thither, to become servants in 
the palace of that monarch. This was then utterly improbable ; for 
Babylon, at the time we are speaking of, was then in friendship and 
alliance with Jerusalem, as appears by her having sent ambassa- 
dors thither ; nor did Jerusalem then seem to have any thing to fear, 
but from Nineveh ; whose power was at that time rormidable, and 
who had entirely declared against her. But the fortune of those two 
cities was to change, and the word of God was literally accomplished. 

But to return to Sennacherib. After he had ravaged Egypt, and 
taken a vast number of prisoners,'*' he came back with his victorious 
army, encamped before Jerusalem, and besieged it anew. The city 
seemed to be inevitably lost : it was without resource, and without 
hope from the hands of men; but had a powerful protector in Heaven, 
whose jealous ears had heard the impious blasphemies uttered by 
the king of Nineveh against his sacred name. In one single night, 
185,000 men of his army perished by the sword of the destroying 
angel. After so terrible a blow, this pretended king of kings, (for so 
he called himself,) this triumpher over nations, and conqueror even 
of gods, was obliged to return to his own country with the miserable 
<^mnant of his army, covered with shame and confusion ; cor did he 
Burvive his defeat more than a few months, only to make a kind of 
open confession of his crime to God, whose supreme majesty he had 
presumed to insult, and who now, to use the Scripture terms, having 
put a ring into hia nose, and a bridle into his mouth, as a wild beast, 
made him return in that humbled, afflicted condition, through those 
very countries, which a little before had beheld him so haughty and 
imperious. 

Upon his return to r.ineveh, being enraged at his disgrace, he 
treated his subjects in the most cruel and tyrannical manner. The 
effects of his fury fell more heavily upon the Jews and Israelites,! of 
whom he caused great numbers to be massacred every day, ordering 
their bodies to be left exposed in the streets, and suffering no man to 
give them burial. Tobit, to avoid his cruelty, was obliged to con- 
ceal himself for some time, and suffer all his effects to be con- 
fiscated. In short, the king's savage temper rendered him so in 
•opponable to his own family, that his two eldest sons conspired 

• 2 KiM{,T< xi.i. rA-37 t Tobit, 1. 1&-«1 
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against him, and killed him in the temple,* in the presence of his ^od 
iNisrocb, as he lay prostrate before him. But these two princes being 
obliged, after this parricide, to fly into Armenia, left the kingdom tc 
Esarhaddon, the youngest brother. 

A. M. 3294. EsARHADDON.f We have already observed, that 

Ant. J. c. 710. after Merodach-Baladan, there was a succession of 
kings at Babylon, of whom history has transmitted nothing but the 
names. The royal family becoming extmct, there was an eight 
years' interregnum, full of troubles and commotions. Esarhaddon, 
taking advantage of this juncture, made himself master of Babylon, 
and annexing it to his former dominions, reigned over the two united 
empires thirteen years. 

After having re-united to the Assyrian empire Syria and Pales- 
tine, which had been rent from it in the preceding reign, he enter- 
ed the land of Israel, where he took captive as many as were left 
there, and carried them into Assyria, except an inconsiderable num- 
ber that escaped his pursuit. But that the country might not be- 
come a desert, he sent colonies of idolatrous peoj^e, taken out of the 
countries beyond the Euphrates, to dwell in the cities of Samaria. 
The prediction of Isaiah was then fulfilled ; xoithm threescore and 
five years shall Ephraim be broken, thai it be no more a people,^ 
This was exactly the space of time which elapsed between the pre- 
diction and the event: and the people of Israel did then truly cease 
to be a visible nation, what was left of them being altogether mixed 
and confounded with other nations. 

This prince, having possessed himself of the land of Israel,} sent 
some of his generals with part of his army into Judea, to reduce that 
country likewise under his subjection. These generals defeated Ma- 
nasseh, and having taken him prisoner, brought him to Esarhaddon, 
who put him in chains, and carried him with liim to Babylon. Biit 
Manasseh, having afterwards appeased the wrath of God bjr a sin- 
cere and lively repentance, obtained his liberty, and returned to Je- 
rusalem. 

Meantime the colonies,|| that had been sent int'> Samaria, in the 
room of its ancient inhabitants, were grievously infested with lions. 
The king of Babylon being told that the cause of this calamity wae 
their not worshipping the God of the country, ordered an Israelitisb 
driest to be sent to them, from among the captives brought from that 
country, to teach them the worship of the God of Israel. But these 
idolaters did no more than admit the true God amongst their ancient 
divinities, and worshipped him jointly with their false deities. This 
corrupt worship continued afterwards, and was the primary source 
V of the aversion entertained by the Jews against the Samaritans. 

Esarhaddon, after a prosperous reign of thirty-nine years ovei 
the Assyrians, and thirteen over the Babylonians, was 6ucceede<j 
by his son. 

♦2King8,xix.37. f Can. Pt6l. tli-vii.a « 3 Chron. zxxiU. 11. 13 
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A. M. 3335. Saosduchinijs. Tliis princel 

Am. J. c. 669. Nabuchodonosor, which name was common! 
of Babylon. To distinguish this from the others, he is called Nabu- 
chodonosor the First. 

Tobit was still alive at this time,* and dwelt among other captives 
at Nineveh. Perceiving his end approaching, he foretold to his 
children xhe sudden destruction of that city ; of which at that time 
there was not the least appearance. He advised them to quit the 
city, before its ruin came on, and to depart as soon as they had buried 
him and his wife. 

The^ ruin of JVtneveh is at hand^ says the good old man ; abide no 
longer here, for I perceive the wickedness of the city will occasion its 
destruction. These last words are very remarkable, the wickedness 
of the city will occasion its destruction. Men wHl be apt to impute the 
rum of Nineveh to any other reason ; but we are taught by the Holy 
Ghost, that her unrighteousness was the true cause of it, as it will 
be with other states that imitate her crimes. 

Nabuchodonosor defeated the king of the Medes,f in a pitched 
battle, fought the twelfth year of his reign, upon the plam of 
Ragau, took Ecbatana, thie capital of his kingdom, and returned 
-triumphant to Nineveh. When we come to treat of the history 
of the Medes, we shall give a more particular account of this 
victory. 

It was immediately after this expedition, that Bethulia was be- 
sieged by Holofernes, one of Nabuchodonosor's generals ; and that 
the famous enterprise of Judith was accomplished. 
A. M. 3356. SARACU84 Otherwise called Chynaladanus. This 

Ant J. c. 648. prince succeeded Saosduchinus ; and having rendered 
himself contemptible to his subjects, by his effeminacy, and the little 
care he took of his dominions, Nabopolassar, a Babylonian by birth, 
and general of his army, usurped that part of the Assyrian empire, 
and reigned over it one-and-twenty years. 

A. M. 3378. Nabopolassar. This prince, the better to maintain 

Ant. J. c. 626. his Usurped sovereignty, made an alliance with Cyaxa- 
res, king df the Medes. With their joint forces they besieged and 
took Nineveh, killed Saracus, and utterly destroyed that great city. 
We shall speak more largely of this great event, when we come t^ 
the history of the Medes. . From this time forwards, the city of 
Babylon became the only capital of the Assyrian empire. 

The Babylonians and the Meoes, having destroyed Nineveh, be- 
came so formidable that they drew upon themselves the jealousy of 
all their neighbours. Necho, kin^ of Egypt, was so alarmed at their 
power, that to stop their progress he marched towards the Euphrates 
at the head of a powerful army, and made several considerable con- 
quests. See the history of the Egyptians for what relates to this ex- 
pedition, and the consequences that attended it.{ 

• Toblt. xlv 4-15. t Judith, I. 5, 6. 13-15. t Alex. Polyhtot ^ Vol. I 
F 9 
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Nabopolassar finding * that after the taking of Carchemish by 
Necho, all Syria and Palestine had revolted from him, and neither 
his age nor infirmities permitting him to go in person to recover them, 
he made his son Nabuchodonosor partner with him in the empire, 
and sent him with an army to reduce those countries to their formei 
subjection. 

A. M. 3398. From this time the Jews began to reckon the years 

Ant. J. c. 606. of Nabuchodonosor, viz. from the end of the third year 
of Jehoiakim, king of Judah, or rather from the beginning of the 
fourth. But the Babylonians compute the reign of this prince only 
from the death of his father, which happened two years later. 

Nabuchodonosor Il.f This prince defeated Necho's army, near 
the Eaphrates, and retook Carchemish. From thence he marched 
towards Syria and Palestine, and r3-united those provinces to his 
dominions. 

He likewise entered Judea,| besiegfed Jerusalem, and took it: he 
caused Jehoiakim to be put in chams, with a design to have him 
carried to Babylon ; but being moved with his repentance and afflic* 
tion, he restored him to the tlirone. Great numbers of the Jews, 
and, among the rest, some children of the royal family, were carried 
captive to Babylon, whither all the treasures of the king's palace, 
and a part of the sacred vessels of the temple, were likewise trans- 
ported. Thus was the judgment which God had denounced by the 
prophet Isaiah to king Hezekiah accomplished. From this famous 
epocha, which was the fourth year of Jehoiakim, king of Judah, we 
are to date the captivity of the Jews at Babylon, so often foretold by 
Jeremiah. Daniel, then but twelve years old,} was carried captive 
among the rest ; and Ezekiel sometime afterwards. 

Towards the end of the fifth year of Jehoiakim, died Nabopolas- 
sar, king of Babylon,|| after having reigned one-and-twenty years. 
As soon as Nabuchodonosor had news of his death, be set out with 
all expedition for Babylon, taking the nearest way through the desert, 
attended only with a small retinue, leaving the bulk of his army 
with his generals, to be conducted to Babylon with the captives and 
spoils. On his arrival, he received the government from the hands 
of those that had carefully preserved it for him, and so succeeded to 
all the dominions of his father, which comprehended Chaldea, As- 
syria, Arabia, Syria, and Palestine, over which, according to Ptole- 
my, he reigned forty-three years. 

A. M. 3401, In the fourth year of bis reign, he had a dream, IT at 

Ant. J. c. 603. which he was greatly terrified, though he could not call 
it again to mind. He therefore consulted the wise men and sooth- 
sayers of his kingdom, requiring of them to make known to him the 
substance of his dream. They all answered, that it was beyond the 

* Beros. apud Joseph. Antiq. 1. x. c. II. & con. Ap. I. i. t Jer. zlvi. 2. 3 Kings, 

rxiv. 7. ; Dau. i. 1—7. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 6, 7. 

<^ Some imagine him to have been eighteen years of age at this time. 
Can. Ptot. Beros. apud Joseph. Antiq. 1. x. c U. St con. Ao. 1. x. IT Dan. H. 
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leach of their art to discover it ; and that the atmoBt they ooold do 
was to give the interpretation of his dream, when he had made it 
known to them. As absolute princes are not accustomed to meet 
with opposition, but will be obeyed in all thiim, Nabuchodonoeor, 
imagining they dealt insincerely with him, fell into a violent rage, 
and condemned them all to die. Now Daniel and his three com- 
panions were included in the sentence, as being ranked among the 
wise men. But Daniel having first jnvoked his God, desired to be 
introduced to the king, to whom he revealed the whole substance of 
his dream. The thing thou aaw^si^ says he to him, %dcu on image qf 
071 enormous size^ and a terrible countenance. The head therecfwu 
tf gold, the breast and arms of silver, the belly and thighs of ircus, 
%nd the feet part of iron and part of clay. And as the king toas at" 
ientively looking upon that vision, behold a stone was cut otd <f a 
mountain without hands, and the stone smote the image upon his feety 
and brake them to pieces; the whole image was ground as small as 
iust, and the stone became a great mountain, and filled the whole earth. 
When Daniel had related the dream, he save the king likewise the 
interpretation thereof, showing him bow it signified the three great 
empires, which were to succeed that of the Assyrians, namely, the 
Persian, the Grecian, and the Roman, or (according to some) that of 
the successors of Alexander the Great. After these kingdoms, con- 
tinued Daniel, shall the God of heaven set up a kingdom, which shall 
never be destroyed; and this kingdom shall not be left to other people, 
b^t shall break in pieces and consume ail these kingdoms, and shall 
stood for ever* By which Daniel plainly foretold the kingdom of 
Jesus Christ. The king,- ravished with admiration and astonish- 
ment, aHer having acknowledged and loudly declared, that the God 
of the Israelites was truly the God of gods, advanced Daniel to the 
highest offices in the kingdom, made hmi chief of the governors over 
all the wise men, ruler of the whole province of Babylon, and one 
of the principal lords of the council, that always attended the court. 
His three friends were also promoted to honours and dignities. 

At this time Jehoiakim revolted fi*om the king of Babylon,* whose 
generals, that were still in Judea, marched against him, and com- 
mitted all kinds of hostilitiea upon his country. He slept with his 
fathers, is all the Scripture says of his death. Jeremiah had pro- 
phesied, that he should neither be regretted nor lamented ; but should 
be buried with the burial of an ass, drawn and cast forth beyond the 
gales of Jerusalem ; this was no doubt fiilfilled, though it is not known 
in what manner. 

Jeehonias succeeded both to the throne and iniquity of his father.-f 
Nabuchodonosor's lieutenants continuing the blockade of Jerusalem, 
in three months' time he himself came at the head of his army, and 
made hunself master of the city. He plundered both the temple and 
the king's palace of all tjieir treasures, and sent them away to 

•SKIngSfXzW.l.S. t jfl. Jeholachln. « Kings, xxW. I>-18. 
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Babylon, together with all the golden vesseio remaimng, which Sok>> 
men had made for the use of the temple ; he carried away likewise 
a vast Dumber of captives, amongst whom were king Jechonias, tda 
mother, his wives, with all the chief officers and great men of his 
kingdom. In the room of Jechonias, he set upon the throne his uncle 
Mattaniah, who was otherwise called Zedekiah. 

Tliis prince had as Uttle religion and prosperity as his forefathers.* 
Having made an alliance with Pharaoh, king of Egypt, he broke the 
oath of fidelity he had taken to the king of Babylon. The latter 
soon chastised him for it, and immediately laid siege to Jeraealem. 
The king of Egypt's arrival at the head of an army gave the besieged 
a gleam of hope; but their joy was very short-lived ; the Egyptians 
were defeated, and the conqueror returned against Jerusalem, and 
renewed the siege, which lasted near a twelvemonth. At last the 
A. M. 3415. city was taken by storm, and a terrible slaughter en- 
Ant J. c. 589. sued. Zedekiah's two sons were, by Nabuchodono- 
sor's orders, killed before their father's face, with all the nobles and 
principal men of Judah. Zedekiah himself had both his eyes put 
out, was loaded with fetters, and carried to Babylon, where he was 
confined in prison as longr as he lived. Tbe city and temple were 
pillaged and burnt, and afi their fortifications demolished. 

Upon Nabuchodonosor's return to Babylon,t after his successful 
war against Judea, he ordered a golden statue to be made, sixty 
cubits high4 assembled all the great men of the kingdom to cele- 
brate the dedication of it, and commanded all his subjects to worship 
it, threatening to cast those that should refuse into the midst of 
a bumin? fiery furnace. Upon this occasion it was that the three 
young Hebrews, Ananias, Misael, and Azarias, who with an in- 
vincible courage refused to comply with the king's impious ordinance, 
were preserved afler a miraculous manner in the midst of the flames. 
The king, himself a witness of this astonishing miracle, pubHshed an 
edict, whereby all persons whatsoever were rorbidden, upon pain of 
death, to speak any thingr amiss against the God of Ananias, Misael, 
and Azarias. He likewise promoted these three young men to the 
highest honours and employments. 

Wabuchodonosor, in the twenty-first year of his reign, and the 
fourth after the destruction of Jerusalem, marched again into Syria, 
and besieged Tyre, at the time when Ithobal was king thereof. 
Tyre was a strong and opulent city, which had lie^er been subject 
to any foreign power, and was then in great repute for its commerce ; 
by which many of its citizens were become like so many princes in 
wealth and magnificence.^ It had been built by the Sidonians 240 
years before the temple of Jerusalem. For Sidon being taken by 
the Philistines of Ascalon,manyiof its inhabitants made their escape 
in ships, and founded the city of Tyre. And for this reason we find 

♦ 8 Klnp^ xjdv. n-ao. and xxv. 1—10. t Dan iU. t Ninety feet 

♦ Ez6k.xxvl,xxvlL InxUi.8. Jurt. I. xtiU. c 3 J««wiyi«w. 
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it caOed in Isaiah, the daughter of Sidon.* But the daag^ter KKm 
surpassed the mother in grandeur, riches, and power. Accordix^ly, 
at the time we are speaking of, she was in a condition to resistTthir- 
teen years together, a monarch, to whose yoke all the rest of the 
East had sulwaitted. 

It was not till after so long an interval,! that Nabuchodcmosor 
made himself master of Tyre. His troops suffered incredible hardships 
before it ; so that, according to the prophet's expression, every head 
wot made bald,l and every shoulder tocu peeled. Before the city was 
reduced to the last extremity, its inhabitants retired, with the great- 
est part of their effects, into a neighbouring isle, a mile firom the 
shore, where they buUt a new* city ; the name and glory whereof ex- 
tiD^ished the remembrance of the old one, which from thencefor- 
ward became a mere village, retaining the name of ancient Tyre. 
Nabuchodonosor and his army havmg undergone the utmost fa- 
tigues during so long and difficult a siege,f and having found nothing 
in the place to requite them for the service they had rendered aE 
mighty God (it is the expression of the prophet] in executing his 
vengeance upon that city, to make them amends, God was pleased 
to promise by the mouth of Ezekiel, that he would give them the 
spoils of Egypt. And indeed they soon after conquerea that country, 
as I have more fully related in the history of the Egyptians.|| 

When this prince had happily finished all his wars, and was in 
a state of perfect peace and tranquillity, he employed himself in put- 
ting the last hand to the building, or rather to the embellishing, of 
Babylon. The reader may see. in Josephus an account of the mag^ 
nificent structures ascribed to this monarch by several writers.! 1 
have mentioned a great part of them in the description ahready given 
of that stately city.. 

Whilst nothing seemed wanting to complete this prince's happi- 
ness, a frightful dream disturbed his repose^ and filled him with great 
anxiety.''^ He taw a tree in the midst of the earth, whose height was 
great: the tree grew, and was strong, and the height of ii reached 
unto heaven, ahd Vie sight thereof to Su end of the earth The leavee 
were fair, and the fruit much ; and m it was meat for all : the beasts 
of the field had shadow under it, and the fowls of the heaven dwelt in 
the binighs thereof; and all flesh was fed of it. Then a watcher and 
a holy one came doumfrom heaven, and cfied. Hew doion the tree, and 
cut off his branches, shake off his leaves, and scatter his fruit : let the 
beaets get away from under it, and the fowls from its branches* JW- 
terlheless, leave the stump of his roots in the earth, even wUh a band 
of iron and brcus, in the tender grass of the field ; and let it be wet 
with the dew <f heanen, and let his portion be with the beasts in the 
gnus of the earth. Let his heart be changed from mem*s ; and let a 
heasVs heart be given unto him : and let seven Hmes pass over him. 
This matter is by the decree of the watchers^ and the demand by the 

• I«. xxUI. 12. t Joi. Ant. 1. X. c. 11. ct con. Ap. 1. 1. t 5»*i"!** '*' ** 

( Ezek. zxU. 19-80. || Vol. L IT Antiq. I. x. «. U. ••Daii.lv. 
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ward of the holy ones ; to the intent that the limng may know thai the 
Jifost High ruleth in the kingdom of men, and giveth it to whomso- 
ever he will, and setteth up over it the basest of men. 

The king, justly terrified at this dreadful dream, consulted aU hia 
wise men and magicians, but to no purpose. He was obliged to 
have recourse to Daniel, who expounded the dream, and applied it 
to the king himself, plainly declaring to him, ITiat he should be driven 
from the company of m^n for seven years, should be reduced to the 
condition and fellowship of the beasts of the field, cmdfeed upon grass 
like an ox; that his kingdom nevertheless should be preserved for him,, 
and he should repossess his throne, when he should have learnt to 
know anda>cknowledge,thctt all power is from above, and comethfrom 
heaven. After this he exhorted him to break off his sins by righteous- 
ness, and his iniquities by showing mercy to the poor. 

All these things came to pass upon Nabuchodonosoir, as the pro- 
phet had foretold. At the end of twelve months, as he was walking in 
nis palace, and admiring the beauty and magnificence of his build- 
ings, he said, /* not this great Babylon, which I have buHt for the 
hwjtse of the kingdom, by the might of my power, and for the honour 
of my majesty? Would a secret impulse of complacency and vanity 
in a prince, at the sight of such noble structures erected by himself, 
appear to us so very criminal ? And yet, hardly were the words out 
of 'his mouth, when a voice came down from heaven, and pronounced 
his sentence : In the sam£ hour his understanding went from him; 
he was driven from m,en, and did eat grass like oxen, and his body 
was wet with the dew of heaven, till his hairs were grown like eagles* 
feaihers, and his nails like bird's claws. 

After the expiration of the appointed time, he recovered his senses, 
and the use of his understanding ; He lifted up his eyes unto heaven 
(says the Scripture) and blessed the Most High ; he praised and ho- 
noured him that livethfor ever, whose dominion is an everlasting darmir 
nion, and his kingdom is from generation to generation : confessing, 
TTiat all the inh^itants of the earth are as nothing before him, and 
that he doeth according to his will, in the army of heaven, and among 
Vie inhabitants of the earth ; and none can stay his hand, or say tmlo 
him. What doest thou? Now he recovered his former ^countenance 
and form. His courtiers went out to seek him ; he was restored 
to his throne, and became greater and more powerful than ever. 
Penetrated with the heartiest gratitude, he caused, by^a solemn edict, 
to be published through the whole extent of his dominons, what as- 
tonishijig and miraculous things God had wrought in his person. 

One year after this he died, having rdgned forty-three years, 
reckoning from the death of bis father. He was one of the 
greatest monarchs that ever reigned in the east. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son 

A. M. 3441. Evil-Merodach.* As soou as he was settled in 

Ant J. c. 563. the thron?, he released Jechonias, king of Judah^i 

* 3 Kings, xzv. S7— 3(L 
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out of pfison, where he had been confined near eeven-and thirty 
years. 

In the reign of this Evil-Merodach, which lasted but two years, the 
learned place Daniel's detection of the fraud practised by the priests 
of Bel ; the innocent artifice by which he contrived to destroy the 
dragon which was worshipped aa a god ; and the miraculous deli 
verance of the same prophet out of the den of lions, where he had 
victuals brought him by the prophet Habakkuk. 

Evil-Merodach rendered lumself so odious by his debauchery and 
other extravagances,* that his own relations conspired against him, 
and put him to death. 

A M. 3444. Neriglissor, his sistor's husband, and one of tho 

Ant J. c. 560. chief conspirators, reigned in his stead. 

Immediately on his accession to the crown,f he made great pre- 
parations for war against the Medes, which made Cyaxares send for 
Cyrus out of Persia, to his assistance. This story will be more 
particularly related by and by, where we shall find that this prince 
was slain in battle in the fourth year of his reign. 
A. M.344B. Laborosoarchod, his son, succeeded to the throne. 

AnL J. c. 556. This was a very wicked prince. Being bom with the 
most vicious inclinations, he indulged them without restraint when 
he came to the crown ; as if he had been invested with sovereign 
power, only to have the privilege of committing with impunity the 
most infamous and barbaroua actions. He reigned but nine months; 
his own subjects conspiring against him, put him to death. His 
successor was -^ 

A.M. 3449. Labynitus or Nabonidus. This prince had like- 

Ant. J. c. 555. wise other names, and in Scripture that of Belshazzar. 
It is on good grounds supposed that he was the son of EvU-Mero- 
dacb, by bis wife Nitocris, and consequently grandson to Nabucho- 
donosor, to whom, according to Jeremiah's prophecy, the nations of 
the east were to be subject, as also to his son, and his grandson after 
him : All natiom shall serve /iim, and his son, and his son's son^ 
until the very time of his land shall come.^ 

Nitocris is that queen that raised so many noble edifices in Babylon. I 
She caused her own monument to be placed over one of the most 
remarkable gates of the city, with an inscription, dissuading her 
successors from touching the treasures laid up in it, without the 
most ui^ent and indispensable necessity. The tomb remained 
dosed till the reign of Darius, who, upon breaking it open, instead 
of those immense treasures he had flattered himseiiwith discovering, 
found nothing but the following inscription : — 

If thou HADST not an insatiable thirst after MONET, AND 
A MOST sordid, AVARICIOUS SOUL, THOU WOULOST NEVER HAVE BRO- 
KEN OPEN THE MONUMENTS OF THE DEAD. 

• Beraa M«gafCben. t Cyrop. I. L xJei.sx^.7. ^ Herod. L I. cap. 
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I» the first year of Belshazzar's reign,* Daniel had the vision of 
the four beasts, wliich represented the four great monarchies, and 
the kingdom of the Messiah, which was to succeed them. In the 
third year of the same reign he had the vision of the ram apd the he* 
goat,f which prefigured the destruction of the Persian empire by 
Alexander the Great, and the persecution which Antiocbus Epipha* 
nes, king of Syria, would bring upon the Jews. I shall hereafter 
make some reflections upon these prophecies, and give a larger ac- 
count of them. 

Belshazzar,| whilst his enemies were besieging Babylon, gave a 
great entertamment to his whole court, upon a certain festival, 
which was annually celebrated with great rejoicing. The joy of 
this feast was ^eatiy disturbed by a vision, and stifl more so by the 
explication which Daniel gave of it to the king. The sentence 
written upon the wall imported, that his kingdom was taken from 
him, and given to the IV. edes and Persians. That very night the 
city was taken, and Belshazzar killed. 

A. M. 3468. Thus ended the Babylonian empire, after having 

Ant J. 0. 536. subsisted 210 years from the destruction of the great 
Assyrian empire. 

The particular circumstances of the siege, and the taking o' 
Babylon, shall be related in the history of Cyrus* 



CHAPTER m. 

^Ht HISTORY or THS KINODOM OF THE MEDES. 

A. M. 3S57. I TOOK notice, in speaking of the destruction of the 

Ant. J. c. 747. ancient As^rian empire, that Arbaces, general of the 
Median army, was one of the chief authors of the conspiracy against 
.Sardanapalus: and several writers believe, that he then immediately 
became soverei^ master of Media, and many other provinces, and 
assumed the titfe of king. Herodotus is not of this opinion. I shall 
relate what that celebrated historian says upon the subject. 

The Assyrians,^ who had for many ages held the empire of Asia, 
began to dedine in their power by the revolt of several nations. 
The Modes first threw off their yoke, and mainta'med for some time 
the liberty they had acquired by their valour ; but that liberty de« 
generating into licentiousness, and their government not being well 
established, they fell into a kind of anarchy worse than their rormer 
subjection. Injustice, violence, and rapine, prevailed every where, 
because there was nobody that had either power enough to restrain 
them, or sufficient authority to punieh the offenders. But aU these 
disorders at length induced the people to settle a form of government^ 
which rendered the state more flourishing than ever it was before. 

• Dan. vtt. t Dan. rWL % Dan. t. « Herod. 1. 1, c. OS. 
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The nation of the Modes was then divided into six tribes. Almost 
iU the people dwelt in villages, when Degoces, the son of Phraortes, 
a Mede by birth, erected the state into a monarchy. This person, 
ieeinff the greaX disorders that prevaUed throoghout all Media, re- 
solved tcAake advantage of those troubles, and make them serve to 
exalt him to the royal mgnity. He had a great reputation in his own 
country, and passed for a man, not only regular in his own conduct, 
but possessed of all the prudence and equity necessary to govern 
others. 

As soon as he had formed the desigrn of obtaining the throne, he 
laboured to make the good qualities that had been observed in him 
more conspicuous than ever : he succeeded so well, that the inhabi- 
tants of the village where he Uved made him their jud^e. In this 
office he acquitted himself with great prudence; and his cares had 
an the success that had been expected from them ; for he brought 
the people of that village to a sober and regular Ufe. The inhabi- 
tants of other villages, whom perpetual disorders suffered not to live 
in quiet, observing the good order Dejoces had introduced in the 
place where he presided asjudge, began to apply to him, and make 
him arbitrator of their dif^renccs. The fame of his equity daily 
increasing, all such as had any affair of consequence, brought it be- 
fore him, expecting to find that equity in Dejoces, which they could 
meet with no where else. 

When he found himself thus far advanced in his designs, he judged 
it a proper time to set his last engines to work for the compassmg 
his point. He therefore retired from business, pretending to be over- 
fatigued with the multitude of people that resorted to him from all 
quarters : and would not exercise the office of judge any longer, 
notwithstanding all the importunity of such as wished well to the 
pubhc tranquilhty. Whenever any persons addressed themselves to 
him, he told them, that his own domestic affairs would not allow him 
to attend to those of other people. 

The Ucentiousness which had been for some time restrained by 
the judicious management of Dejoces, began to prevail more than 
ever, so soon as he had withdrawn himself fi*om the administration 
of affairs; and the evil increased to such a degree, that the Medea 
were obliged to assemble, and deliberate upon the means of putting 
a stop to the pubHc disorder. 

There are different sorts of ambition: some, violent and impetu- 
ons, carry every thing, as it were by storm, hesitating at no kind 
of cruelty or murder: another sort, more gentle, like that we are 
speaking of, puts on an appearance of moderation and justice, work- 
ing under ground, (if I may use that expression,) and yet arrives at 
her point as surely as the other. 

Dejoces, who saw things succeeding according to his wish, sent 
bis emisBanes to the assembly, after having mstructed them in the 
|njt they were to act. When expedients for stopping the course 
of the public evils came to be proposed, these emissaries, speaking in 
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th^ turn, represented, that unless the face of the republic was en- 
tirely changed, their country would become uninhabitable; that the 
only means to remedy the present disorders was to elect a kin^, who 
should have authority to restrain violence, and make lavs for the 
government of the nation. Then every man could prosecute his own 
aflTairs in peace and safety; whereas the injustice that now reigned 
in all parts, would quickly force the people to abandon the country. 
This opinion was generally approved ; and the whole company was 
convinced, that no expedient could be devised more effectual for 
curing the present evU, than that of converting the state into a mo- 
narchy. The only thing then to be done, was to choose a king ; and 
about this their deliberations were not long. They all agreed, there 
was not a man in Media so capable of governing as Dejoces ; so that 
he was immediately, with common consent, elected king. 

If we reflect in the least on the first establishment of kingdoms, 
in any age or comitry whatsoever, we shall find, that the main- 
tenance of order, and the care of the public good, was the original 
design of monarchy. Indeed there would be no possibility of estab- 
lishing order and peace, if all men were resolved to be independent, 
and would not submit to an authority which takes from them a part 
of their liberty, in order to preserve the rest. Mankind must be per- 
petually at war, if they will always be striving for dominion over 
others, or refuse to submit to the strongest. For the sake of their 
own peace and safety, they must have a master, and must consent 
to obey him. This is the human oiigin of government.* And the 
Scripture teacheth us, that the Divine Providence has not only al- 
lowed of the project, and the execution of it, but consecrated it like- 
wise by an immediate conununication of his own power. 

There is notliing certainly nobler or greater than to see a private 
person, eminent for his ment and virtue, and fitted by his excellent 
talents for the highest employments, and yet through inclination and 
modesty preferring a life of obscurity and retirement : than to see 
such a man ancerely refuse the offer made to him, of reigning 
over a whole nation, and at last consent to under^ the toil of go- 
vernment, fit>m no other motive than that of being serviceable to 
his fellow-citizens. His first disposition, by which he declares that 
he is acquainted with the duties, and consequently with the dangers, 
annexed to a sovereign power, shows him to have a soul more ele- 
vated and great than greatness itself; or, to speak more justly, a 
soul superior to all ambition: nothing can show him so perfectly 
worthy of that important charge, as the opinion he has of his not 
being so, and his fears of being une<}ual to it. But when he gener- 
ously sacrifices his own quiet and satisfiiction to the welfare and tran- 
quillity of the public, it is plain he urderstands what that sovereign 
power has in it really good, or truly valuable; which is, that it puts 
a man m a condition of bccommg the defendelr of his country, of 

• Baai.i2U.I,& 
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procoiing it many advantages, and of redressing yaiioas eriki; of 
causing hiw and justice to flourish, of bringing virtue and probity 
into reputation, and of establishing peace and plenty: and he com- 
forts himself for the cares and troubles to which he is exposed, by 
the prospect of the many benefits resulting from them to the public. 
Such a governor was Numa, at Rome ; and such have been some other 
emperors, whom the people found it necessary to compel to accept 
the supreme power. 

It must be owned, (I cannot help repeating it,) that there is no- 
thin? nobler or greater than such a disposition. But to put on the 
mask of modesty and virtue, in order to satisfy one's ambition, as 
Dejoces did; to affect to appear outwardly what a man is not 
inwardly; to refuse for a time, and then accept with a seeming 
repugnancy, what a man earnestly desires, and what he has been 
labouring by secret, underhand practices to obtain ; this double-deal- 
ing has so much meanness in it, that it necessarily lessens our opinion 
or the person, and extremely sullies the lustre of those good quali- 
ties, which, in other respects, he possesses. 

A. M. 3294. *Dejoces reigned fifty-three years. When he had 

Ant J. c. 710. ascended the throne, he endeavoured to convince the 
people, that they were not mistaken in the choice they had made of 
him, for restoring of order. At first he resolved to have his dignity of 
kuig attended with all the marks that could inspire an awe and re- 
spect for his person. He obliged his subjects to build him a mag- 
nificent palace in the place he appointed. Tliis palace he strongly 
fortified, and chose out from among his people such persons as he 
judged fittest to be his guards, from their attachment to his interests, 
and his reliance on their fidelitv. 

After having thus provided for his own security, he applied him- 
self to polish and civilize his subjects, who, having been accustomed 
to live in the country and in villages, almost without laws and with- 
out polity, had contracted the disposition and manners of savages. 
To this end he commanded them to build a city, marking out him- 
self the place and circumference of the walls. This city was 
compassed about with seven distinct walls, all disposed in such 
a manner that the outermost did not hinder the parapet of the 
second from being seen, nor the second that of the third, and so 
of all the rest. The situation of the place was extremely favour- 
able for such a design, for it was a regular hiU, whose ascent was 
equal on every side. Within the last and smallest enclosure stood 
the king's palace, with all his treasures : in the sixth, wiiich was 
next to that, there were several apartments for lodging the officers 
of his household ; and the intermediate spaces, between the other 
walls, were appointed for the habitation of the people. The first 
and largest enclosure was about the bigness of Athens. The name 
gf this city was Ecbatana. 
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The prospect of it was magnificent and beautiful; for, besides the 
disposition of the walls, which formed a kind of amphitheatre, the 
different colours wherewith the several parapets were painted form- 
ed a delightful variety. 

After the city was finished, and Dejoces had obliged part of the 
Medes to settle in it, he turned all his thoughts to composing of laws 
for the good of the state. But being persuaded, that the itiajesty of 
kings is most respected afar oflf, [major ex longinquo reverentia, 
Tacit.] he began to keep himself at a distance from his people; waB 
almost inaccessible, and, as it were, invisible to his subjects, not 
suffering them to speak, or communicate their afiairs to him, but 
only by petitions, and the interposition of his ofiicers. And even 
those that had the privilege of approaching him, might neither laugh 
nor spit in his presence. 

This able statesman acted in this manner, in order the better to 
secure to himself the possession of the crown. For having to deal 
with men yet uncivilized, and no very good judges of true merit, he 
was a&aid that too great a familiarity with him might induce con- 
tempt, and occasion plots and conspiracies a^inst a growing 
power, which is generally looked upon with invidious and dis- 
contented eyes. But by keeping himself thus concealed from 
the eyes of the people, and makmg himself known only by the 
wise laws he made, and the strict justice he took care to admi- 
nister to every one, he acquired the respect and esteem of all his 
subjects. 

It is said, that from the innermost part of his palace he saw every 
thing that was done in his dominions, by means of his emissaries, who 
brought him accounts, and informed him of all transactions. By this 
means, no crime escaped either the knowledge of the prince, or the 
rigour of the law ; and the punishment treading upon the heels of the 
onence, kept the wicked in awe, and stopped the course of violence 
and injustice. 

Tilings might possibly pass in this manner to a certain degree 
during his administration : but there is nothing more obvious than . 
the great inconveniences necessarily resulting from the custom in- 
troduced by Dejoces, and wherein he has been imitated by the rest 
of the Eastern potentates ; the custom, I mean, of living concealed 
in his palace, of governing by spies dispersed throughout his king- 
dom, of relying solely upon their sincerity for the truth of facts; of 
not suffering truth, the complaints of the oppressed, and the just 
reasons of innocent persons, to be conveyed to him any other way 
than through foreign channels, that is, by men liable to be prejudiced 
or corrupted ; men that stopped up all avenues to remonstrances, or 
the reparation of injuries, and that were capable of doing the greatest 
of injustice themselves, with so much the more ease and assurance 
as their iniquity remained undiscovered, and consequently unpun- 
ished. But besides all this, methinks, that very affectation in princee 
of making themselves invisible^ shows them to be conscious of their 
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■tender merit, which Audb the light, and dane not stand the teat 
of a near examination. 

Dejoces was so wholly taken up in humanizing and aoflenmg the 
manners, and in making laws for the good government of his people^ 
that he never engaged in any entemrise against hia neighbonn, 
thoagh his reign was very long, for he did not die till after having 
reigned l&fty-three years. 

A. M. 3M7. Phraort£8 reigned twenty-two years.* After the 

Ant. J. c. 657. death of Dejoces, his son Phraortes, called otherwise 
Aphraartes,! succeeded. The affinity between these two names 
would alone make one believe that tins is the king cidled in Scrip- 
ture Arphaxad : but that opinion has many other substantial reaflona 
to support it, as may be seen in father Montfaucon's learned diaser* 
tation, of which I have here made great use. The passage in Ju- 
dith4 Thai Arphaxad htdlt a very strongs city, and calUdU Ecbaiana^ 
has deceived most authors, and made them believe that Arphaxad 
must be Dejoces, who was certainly the founder of that city. But 
the Greek text of Judith, which the Vulgate translation renders 
iBdificavit, says only. Thai Arphaxad added new buildings to Echo* 
kma.^ And what can be more natural, than that, the fkther not 
having entirely perfected so considerable a work, the son should put 
the last hand to it, and make such additions as were wanting? 

Phraortes,!) ^being of a very warlike temper, and not contented 
with the kingdom of Media, left him by his ikther> attacked the Per* 
sians ; and oefeating them in a decisive battle, brought them nnder 
subjection to his empire. Then, strengthened by &e accesston of 
their troops, he attacked other neighbourin|r nations, one after ano- 
ther, till he made himself master of ahnost aS the Upper Asia, which 
comprehends all that lies north of mount Taurus, from Media as far 
as the river Halys. 

Elate with this good success, he ventured to turn his arms against 
the Assyrians, at that time indeed weakened through the revolt of 
several nations, but yet very powerful in themselves. Nabuchodo- 
nosor, their king, otherwise called Saosduchinus, raised a great army 
in his own country ,ir and sent ambassadors to several other nations 
of the East, to require their assistance. They all refused bun with 
contempt, and ignominiouslv treated his ambassadors, letting him see 
that they no longer dreaded that empire, which had formerly kept 
the greatest part of them in a slavish subjection. 

rhe king, highly enraged at such insolent treatment, swore by his 
throne and his reign, that he would be revenged of all those nations, 
and put them every one to the sword. He then propared for battle, 
with what forces he had, in the plain of Ragau. A great battle eft- 
sued there, which proved fatal to Phraortes. He was defeated, his 

• Horod. c 102. 

t Be to called ao by EiueMus, Cbnm. Grce. and by Geor. Syneel \ JBdiai.1 ],S 
% '£«ri»so/o/uiirt iuri ^xfia^naiu JadiUi. Tesct Or. n Herod. I. i. o. lOS- 
f Tbii Gieek tezlplaees thew embaariM before the bettie. 
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eavaliy fled, his ohaiiols were overturned and put into disorder, and 
Nabuchodonosor gained a complete victory. Then taking advan* 
tage of the defeat and confusion of the Medes, he entered their 
country, took'their cities, pushed on his conquest even to Ecbatana, 
forced the towers and the walls by storm, and gave the city to be 
pillaged by its soldiers, who plundered it, and stripped it of all its 
mnaments. 

The unfortunate Phraortes, who had escaped into the mountains 
of Ragau, fell at last into the hands of Nabuchodonosor, who cruelly 
caused him to be shot to death with darts. After that, he returned 
to Nineveh with all his army, which was still very numerous, and 
for four months together did nothing but feast and divert himself 
with those that had accompanied him in this expedition. 

In Judith we read that the king of Ass3rria sent Holofemes with 
a powerful army, to revenge himself of those that had reused him 
succours ; the progress and cruelty of that commander, the genera] 
consternation of aU the people, the courageous resolution of the Is- 
raelites to withstand him, in assurance that their God would defend 
them, the extremity to which Bethulia and the whole nation was 
reduced, the miraculous deliverance of that city by the courage and 
conduct of the brave Judith, and the complete overthrow of the As* 
Syrian array, are all related in the same book. 
A M. 3369. Cyaxares I. reigned forty years.* This prince suc- 

Ant.j.c.635. ceeded to the throne immediately after his father's 
death. He was a very brave enterprising prince, and knew how to 
make his advantage of the late overthrow of the Assyrian army. He 
first settled himself well in his kingdom of Media, and then cod* 
quered all Upijer Aaa. But what he had most at heart was, to go 
and attack Nineveh, to revenge tlie death of his father by the de- 
struction of that great city. 

The Assyrians came out to meet him, having only the remains of 
that great army, which was destroyed before Bethulia. A battle 
ensued, wherein the Assyrians were defeated, and driven back to 
Nineveh. Cyaxares, pursuing his victory, laid siege to the city, 
which was upon the point of falling inevitably into his hands, but the 
time was not yet come, when God designed to punish that city for 
her crimes, and for the calamities she had brought upon his people, 
as well as other nations. It was delivered from its present danger 
in the following manner. 

A formidable army of Scythians, from the neighbourhood of the 
Palus Mteotis, had driven the Cimmerians out of Europe, and waa 
still marching under the conduct of king Madyes in pursuit of them. 
The Cimmerians had found means to escape from the Scythians, who 
had advanced as far as Media. Cyaxares, hearing of this irruption, 
raised the siege from before Nineveh, and marched with all hia 
forces against that^ mighty army, which, like an impetuous tonrenti 

• ncnd. LLC. los-ioa. 
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was goiii^ to overran aD Asia. The two armies enga^, and tlw 
Medes were vanquished. The Barbarians, finding no other obstacle 
in their way, overspread not only Media, but almost all Asia. After 
that, they marched towards Egypt, from whence Psamraiticus di- 
verted their course by presents. They chen returned into Palestine, 
where some of them plundered the temple of Venus, at Ascalon, the 
most ancient of the temples dedicated to that goddess. Some of the 
Scythians settled at Bethshan, a city in the tribe of Manasseh, on 
this side Jordan, which ^om them was afterwards called Scy- 
thopolis. 

The Scythians, for the space of twenty-eight years, were masters 
of the Upper Asia, namely, the two Armenias, Cappadocia, Pontus^ 
Colchis, and Iberia; during which time they spread desolation 
wherever they came. The Medes bad no way of getting rid of them, 
but by a dangerous stratagem. Under pretence of cultivating and 
strengthening the alliance they had made together, they invited the 
greatest part of them to a general feast, which was made in every 
nmily. £ach master of the feast made his guests drunk, and m 
that condition were the Scythians massacred. The Medes then re* 
possessed themselves of the provinces they nad lost, and once more 
extended their empire to the banks of the Halys, which was their 
ancient boundary westward. 

The remaining Scythians,* who were not at this feast, having 
heard of the massacre of their countrymen, fled into Lydia, to kin^ 
Halyattes, who received them with great humanity. This occasioned 
a war between the two princes. Cyaxares immediately led his troops 
to the frontiers of Lydia. Many battles were fought during the 
q>aceof five years, with almost equal advantage on both sides. But 
the battle fought in the sixth year was very remarkable on account 
of an ecUpse of the sun, which happened during the engagement, 
when on a sudden the day was turned into a dark night. Thales, 
the Milesian, had ^retold this eclipse. The Medes and Lydians, 
who were then in the heat of the battle, equally terrified with this 
unforeseen event, which they looked upon as a sign of the anger of 
the gods, immediately retreated on both sides, and made peace. 
Syennesis, km^ of Cilicia, and Nabuchodonosor^f king of Babylon 
were the mediators. To render it more firm and inviolable, the 
two princes were willing to strengthen it by the tie of marriage, and 
agreed, that Halyattes should give his daughter Aryenis to As- 
tyages, eldest son of Cyaxares. 

The manner these people had of contracting an alliance with one 
another, is very remarkable. Besides other ceremonies, which they 
had in common with the Greeks, they had this in particular; the 
two contracting parties made incisions in their own armS| and lidied 
one another's blood* 

•B6S0d.Ll. e.74. 
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A. M. 337a Cyaxares's first care,* as soon as he found himself 

Ant. J. c. 696. again in peace, was to resume the siege of Nineveh, 
which the irruption of the Scythians had obliged him to raise. Na- 
hopolassar, king of Babylon, with whom he had lately contracted a 

Sirticular alliance, joined with him in a league against the Assyrians, 
aving therefore united their forces, they besieged Nineveh, took 
it, kUled Saracus tiie kin^, and utterly destroyed that mighty city. 

God had foretold by his prophets above 100 years before, that he 
would bring vengeance upon that impious city for the blood of his 
servants, wherewith the kings thereof had gorged themselves, like 
ravenous lions; that he himself would march at the head of the 
troops that should come to besiege it ; that he would cause conster- 
nation and terror to go before them ; that he would deliver the old 
men, the mothers, and their children, into the merciless hands of the 
soldiers; that all the treasures of tbe city should fall into the hands 
of rapacious and insatiable plunderers; and that the city itself should 
be so totally and utterly destroyed, that not so much as a vestige of 
it should be left ; and that the people should ask hereafter, W here 
did the proud city of Nineveh stand ? 

But let us hear the language of the prophets themselves: — ^Woe 
unto the bloody city (cries Nahum,f) it is all full of hesand robbery : 
he that dasheth in pieces is come up before thy iace. The Lord 
Cometh to avenge the cruelties done to Jacob and to Israel. | I hear 
already the noise of the whip, and the noise of the rattling of the 
wheels, and of the prancing horses, and of the bounding chariots. 
The horseman lifted up both the bright sword, and the glittering 
spear.} The shield of his mighty men is made red ; the vahant men 
are in scarlet. They shall seem like torches, they shall run like the 
lightning. II God is jealous ; the Lord, revengeth, and is furious. 
Tbe mountains quake at him, and the hills melt, and the earth is 
burnt at his presence : who can stand before his indignation ? and 
who can abide in the fierceness of his anger f^ Behold, 1 am against 
thee, saith the Lord of hosts : I will stnp thee of all thy ornaments.** 
Take ye the spoil of silver, take the spoil of gold ; for there is no end 
of the store and glory out of all the pleasant furniture. She is empty, 
and void, and waste. Nineveh is destroyed; she is overthrown; 
she is desolate.ff The gates of the rivers shall be opened, and the 
palace shall be diissolved.^ And Huzzab shall be led away captive; 
she shall be brought up, and her maids shall lead her as with the 
voice of doves tabering upon their breasts.}} I see a multitude of 
slain, and a great number of carcases; and there is no end of their 
corpses: they stumbled upon their corpses. || || Where is the dwelling 
of the lions, and the feeding-places of the young lions, where the 

• Herod. 1. i. c. 106. t Nahum, Ui. 1. tU.1,9 (ili.9.3. ||li3,4. 
IT i. 2. 5, 6. **ai..5. ttii.9, 10. * ' ' " "^ 

Xt The author in this place renders it, Her temple is destroyed to the foundations 
But I have chosen to follow our English Bible, thouch in the Latin It is (Misfoa. 
MNahttm»fl.6. ill! ill. 3 ^ ^ 
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ikm, even the old fion, walked, and the lion's whelp, and none made 
them afraid:"^ where the lion did tear in pieces enongh for his 
wfaelpe, and strangled for his lionesses, and filled his holes with prey, 
and his dens with rapine rf The Lord shall destroy Assur. He shall 
depopulate that city, which was so beautiful, and turn it into a land 
where no man cometh, and into a desert. It shall be a dwelling- 
place for wild beasts, and the birds of night shall lurk therein. Be- 
hold, shall it be said, see that proud city, which was so stately, and 
so exalted; which said in her heart, I am the only city, and besides 
me there is no other. All they that pass by her shall scoff at her, 
and shall insult her with hissings and contemptuous vestures.!^ 

The two armies enriched themselves with the spoils of Nineveh ; 
and Cyaxares prosecuting his victories, made himself master of aD 
the cities of the kingdom of Assyria, except Babylon and Chaldea, 
which belonged to Nabopolassar. 

After this expedition Cyaxares died, and left his dominions to his 
son Astyages. 

A. M. 3409. AsTTAGEs reigned thirty-five years. This prince is 

Abl j. c. 595. called in Scripture, Ahasuerus. Though his rei^n was 
very lonff, no less than thirty-five years, yet have we no particulars 
recorded of it in history. He had two children, whose names are 
famous, namely, Cyaxares, by his wife Aryenis, and Mandane, by a 
former marriage. In his father's lifetime he married Mandane to 
Cambyses, the son of Achemenes, king of Persia : from this marriage 
sprung Cyrus, who was bom but one year after the birth of his uncle 
Cyaxares. The latter succeeded his father in toe kingdom of the 
Modes. 

Cr AXARSs II. This is the prince whom the Scripture caUs Darius 
the Mede. 

Cyrus, having taken Babylon, in coxijunction with his uncle 
Cyaxares, left it under his g(^vemment. Afler the death of his 
uncle, and his father Cambyses, he united the kingdom of the Medes 
and the Persians into one : in the sequel, therefore, they will be 
considered only as one empire. I shall begin the history of that 
empire with the reign of Cyrus ; which wul include also what is 
known of the rei^^ns of his two predecessors, Cyaxares and Astyages. 
Bat I shall previously give some account of the kingdom of Lydia, 
uecause Crossus, its king, has a considerable share in the events of 
which I am to speak. 

* This is a noble image of the crael avarice of the Assyrian king«, who pillaged and 
jriondcred all their neighbouring nations, especially Jadea, and carried away the spoils 
of them to Nineveh. 

t Nahum, il. 11, 13 X Zephan ii 13-12. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THS HI8TOBT OF THE LYDTANS. 

The kings who first reigned over the Lydians,* are hy Herodotus 
called AtyadoB, that is, descendants from Atys. These, he tells us, 
derived their origin from Lydus, the son of Atys ; and Lj^dus gave 
the ni^me of Lydians to that people, who before this time were 
caDed M ceonians. 

These Atyade were succeeded by the Heraclidte^ or descendants 
of Hercules, who possessed this kingdom for the space of 505 years. 
A. M. 2781. Aroo, great-grandson of Alceus, son of Hercules, 

Am. J. c. 1223. viras the first of the Heraclidoe who reigned in Lydia. 

The last was 

Candaules. Tliis prince was married to a lady of exquisite 
beauty ; and, being in&tuated by his passion for her, was perpetually 
boasting of her charms to others. Nothing could serve him, but 
that Gyges, one of his chief officers, should see, and judffe of them 
by his own eyes; as if the husband's own knowledge of them was 
not sufficient for his happiness^! or the beauty of his wife would have 
been impaired by his silence. The king, to this end, placed Gyges 
secretly in a convenient place ; but notwithstanding that precaution, 
the queen perceived him when he retired, yet took no manner of 
notice of it. Judging, as the historian represents it, that the most 
valuable treasure of a woman is her modesty, she studied a signal 
revenge for the injury she had received ; and, to punish the fault of 
her husband, committed a still greater crime. Possibly, a secret 
passion for Gyges had as great a share in that action, as her resent* 
ment for the dishonour done her. Be that as it will, she sent for 
Gy fifes, and obliged him to expiate his crime, either by his own death 
or the king's, at his own option. After some remonstrances to no pur- 
A. M. 3286. pose, he resolved upon* the latter, and by the murder 
Ant. J. c. 718. of Candaules, became master of his queen and his 
throne. By this means the kingdom passed from the fiunily of the 
HeraclidiB into that of the Mermnadoe. 

Archilochus, the poet, lived at this time, and, as Herodotus informs 
us, spoke of this adventure of Gyges in his poems. 

I cannot forbear mentioning in this place what is related by Hero- 
dotus, that amonffst the Lydians, and almost all other Barbarians, it 
was reckoned shameful and in&mous even for a man to appear 
naked. These footsteps of modesty, which are met with amongst 
pagans, ought to be reckoned valuable.| We are cissured, that 

♦ Heroa. 1. 1, c. 7—13. 

t Non contentuB Toluptatum BuanuntacltlL conscientlflk— pronus quasi ■Uentlum dim 
nam pulchritudinis esset. Justin. 1. i. c. 7. 

t Nostru quidem more cum parentibuB puberes filli, cnm soceiia gencii, non lavantnr. 
Rctlnenda est igltur hi^us fieiieriB verecundla, presertim natiuA 1^ maglstrft et duM. 
CU. 1. 1, deqfic n. 129 ^Nudare ce nefts eiM credebatur. roLMmz. 1. ii. cap. 1. 
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VDODg the Romans, a son, who was coming to the age of maturitjr, 
never went into the baths with his father, nor even a son-in-law 
with his father-in-law : and this modesty and decency were looked 
npon by them as enjoined by the law of nature, the violation where- 
of was criminal. It is astonishing, that among us our magistrates 
take no care to prevent this disorder, which, in the midst of Paris, 
at the season of bathing, is openly committed with impunity; a dis- 
order so visibly contrary to the rules of common decency, so danger- 
ous to young persons of both sexes, and so severely condemned by 
paganism itself. 

Plato* relates the story of Gyges in a different manner from He- 
rodotus. He tells us, that Gyges wore a ring, the stone of which, 
when turned towards him, rendered him invisible ; so that he had 
the advantage of seeing others, without being seen himself; and 
that by means of this rmg, with the concurrence of the queen, he 
deprived Candaules of his life and throne. This probably signifies, 
that in order to compass his criminal design, he used all the tricks 
and stratagems, which the world calls subtle and refined policy, 
which penetrates into the most secret purposes of others, without 
making the least discovery of its own. This story, thus explained, 
carries in it a greater appearance of truth than what we read in 
Herodotus. 

Cicero, after having related this fable of Gyges's famous ring, 
adds, that if a wise man had such a ring,f he would not use it to any 
wicked purpose ; because virtue considers what is honourable and 
just, and has no occasion for darkness. 

A. M. 3286. Gyges reigned thirty-eight years.| The murder of 

Ant. J. c. 718. Candaules raised a sedition among the Lydians. The 
two parties, instead of coming to blows, agreed to refer the matter 
to the decision of the Delphic oracle, which declared in favour of 
Gyges. The king made large presents to the temple of Delphi, 
which undoubtedly preceded, and had no little influence upon the 
oracle's answer. Among other things of value, Herodotus mentions 
six golden cups, weighing thirty talents, amounting to near a miUion 
of French money, which is about 48,000/. sterling. 

As soon as he was in peaceable possession of the throne, he made 
war against Miletus, Smyrna, and Colophon, three powerful cities be- 
longing to the neighbouring states. 

After he had reigned thirty-eight years, he died, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son 

K, M. 3324. Ardys, who reigned forty-nine years.* It was in 

Aut. J. c. 680. the reign of this prince, that the Cimmerians, driven 
out of their country by the Scythie Nomades, went into Asia, and 
took the city of Sardis, with the exception of the citadel 

* Plmto de Rep. 1. ii. p. 359. 

t Hune tpsom annulam si habeat sapiens, nihllo plussibl Hcere putet peccare, qa&mai 
aon habereL Moaesta enim bonis viris, non occulta qiueruntur. Lib. ill. d» aSie, n. 3d. 
X Herod. Lie 13, 14. ^ Herod. 1. 1. c. IS. 
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A. M. 3373. Sadtattks reigned twelve years.* This prince de- 

Ant J. C 831. clared war against the Milesians, and laid siege to their 
city. In those days the sieges, which were generally nothing more 
than blockades, were carried on very slowly, and lasted many years. 
This king died before he had finished that of Miletus, and was sue 
Deeded by his son. 

A. M. 3385. Haltattes reignfed fifty seven years.t This is the 

Am. J. c. 619. prince who made war against Cyaxares, king of Media. 
He likewise drove the Cimmerians out of Asia. He attacked and 
took the cities of Smyrna and Clazomenoe. He vigorously prose- 
cuted the war against the Milesians, begun by his father ; and con- 
tinued the siege of their city, which had lasted six years under his 
father, and continued as many under him. It ended at length in the 
following manner: Halyattes, upon an answer he received from the 
Delphic oracle, had sent an ambassador into the city, to propose a 
truce for some months. Thrasybulus, tyrant of Miletus, having notice 
of his coming, ordered all the com, and other provisions, assembled 
by him and his subjects for their support, to be brought into the public 
market; and commanded the citizens, at the sight of a signal that 
should be given, to be all in a general humour of feasting and jollity. 
The thing was executed according to his orders. The Lydian am- 
bassador, at his arrival, was in the utmost surprise to see such plenty 
in the market, and such cheerfulness in the city. His master, to 
whom he gave an account of what he had seen, concluding that his 
project of reducing the place by famine would never succeed, pre- 
ferred peace to so apparently fruitless a war, and immediately raised 
the siege. 

A. M. 3442. Cr<esus. His very name, which is become a pro- 

Ani. J. c. 562. verb, conveys an idea of immense riches. The wealth 
of this prince, to judge of it only by the presents he made to the 
temple of Delphi, must have been excessively great. Most of those 
presents were still to be seen iii the time of Herodotus, and were 
worth several millions. We may partly account for the treasures of 
this prinoe,^ from certain mines that he had situate, according to 
Strabo, between Pergamus and Atama ; as also from the little river 
Pactolus, the sand of which was gold. But in Strabo's time, this 
river had no longer the same advantage. 

What is very extraordinary,} this affluence did not enervate or 
soften the courage of CroBsus. He thought it unworthy of a prince 
to spend his time in idleness and pleasure. For his part, he was 
perpetually in arms, made several conquests, and enlarged his do- 
minions by the addition of all the contiguous provinces, as Phrygia, 
Mysia, Paphlagpnia, Bithynia, PamphyUa, and all the country of the 
Carians, lonians, Dorians, and Cohans. Herodotus observes, that 
he was the first conqueror of the Greeks, who till then had never been 

* Herod. 1. 1. c. 16. 32. f Ibid. & la 83. X Strab. I. ziii. p. 635. k. 1. ziv. p. 680 
$ Herod. 1. i. c. 36—39 
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lalject to a foreign power. Doubtless he most mean the Greeks 
settled in Asia Minor. 

But what is still more extraordinary in this prince, though he was 
so immensely rich, and so great a warrior, yet his chief delight was m 
literature and the sciences. His court was the ordinary residence of 
those famous learned men, so revered by antiquity, and distinguished 
by the name of the Seven Wise Men of Greece. 

Solon,* one of the m^t celebrated amongst them, after having 
established new laws at Athens, thought he might absent himself for 
some years, and improve that time by travelling. He went to Sardis 
irhere he was received in a manner suitable to the reputation of so 
preat a man. The king, attended with a numerous court, appeared 
in all bis regal pomp and splendour, dressed in the most magnificent 
apparel^ which was all over enriched with gold, and glittered with 
dWmonds. Notwithstanding the novelty of this spectacle to Solon, 
!l did not appear that he was the Teast moved at it, nor did he utter 
a word which discovered the least surprise or admiration ; on the 
contf-ary, people of sense mi^ht sufficiently discern from his be- 
haviour, that he looked upon aS this outward pomp, as an indication 
of a little mind, which knows not in what true greatness and digr. 
nity consist This coldness and indifference in Solon's first approach, 
gave the king no favourable opinion of his new guest. 

He afterwards ordered that all his treasures, his magnificent 
apartments, and costly furniture, should be showed him ; as if he 
expected, by the multitude of his fine vessels, jewels, statues, and 
paintings, to conquer the philosopher's indifference. But these 
things were not the kins ; and it was the kin^ that Solon was come 
to visit, and not the walls and chambers of his palace. He had no 
notion of making a judgment of the king, or an estimate of his 
worth, by these outward appendages, but by himself and his own 
personal qualities. Were we to judge at present by the same rule, 
we should find many of our great men wretchedly naked and 
desolate. 

When Solon had seen all, he was brought back to the kinff. Otodsus 
then asked him, which of mankind in all his travels be had found the 
most truly happy ? One Telltu, repUed Solon, a citizen of Athena^ a 
very honest and good many who, after having Uved all his days without 
indigence^ having always seen his cotmtry in a flourishing condition^ 
has left children that are universally esteemed, has had the satixf action 
of seeing those children's children, and at last died gloriously in 
fighting for his country. 

Such an answer as this, in which gold and silver were accounted as 
nothing, seemed to Crcesus to denote a strange ignorance and stu* 
pidity. However, as he flattered himself that he should be ranked 
at least in the second degree of happiness, he asked him, JFho of all 
those he had seen, was the next infelicity to Tellus? Solon answered, 

* Herod. 1. i. c. 9»-aX Plut. in Sol. p. 93, 04. 
Vol. n, H _ 
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Cleohis and Bifon, of Argot y ttoo brothers,* who had left bekmd them 
a perfect pattern of fraternal ejection, and of the respect due from 
children to their parents. Upon a solemnfestival, when their mother j 
a priestess of Juno, was to go to the temple, the oxen that were to 
draw her not being ready ^ the two sons put themselves to the yoke, and 
drew their mother's chariot thither, which was above Jive miles distant. 
All the mothers of the place, ravished with admiration, congratulated 
the priestess on being the mother of such son.. She, in the transports 
cf her joy and thankfulness, earnestly entreated the goddess to reward 
her children with the best thing that heaven can give to man. Her 
prayers were heard. When the sacrifice was over, her two sons fell 
asleep in the very temple, and there died in a soft and peaceful slum- 
ber, j In Itonour of their piety, the people of Argos consecrated 
etatues to them in the temple of Delphi. 

What, tlien, says Crcesus, in a tone that showed his discontent . 
you do not reckon m^ in the number of the happy ? Solon, who wa» 
not willing either to fliutter or exasperate him any farther, replied 
calmly : King of Lydia, besides many other advantages, the gods 
have given us Grecians a spirit of moderation and reserve, which has 
produced amongst lu a plain, popular kind of philosophy, cKCompa- 
nied unth a certain generous freedom, void of pride or ostentation, and 
therefore not well suited to Uie courts of kings : this philosophy, con- 
sidering what an infinite number of vicissitvides and accidents the life 
of man is liable to, does not allow lu either to glory in any prosperity 
we er^oy ourselves, or to admire happiness in otiiers, which perhaps 
may prove only transient or super/unal. From hence he took oc- 
casion to represent to him fartner. That the life of man seldom ex- 
ceeds seventy years, which make up in all 6250 days, of which no two 
are exactly alike ; so that the time to come is nothing bvt a series of 
various accidents, which cannot be foreseen. Therejfore, in our opi- 
nion, continued he, no man can be esteemed happy, but he whose hap- 
piness Ood continues to the end of his life : asjor others who are per- 
petually exposed to a thousand dangers^ we account their Jiappinese 
as uncertain as the crown is to a person that is still engaged in battle, 
and has not yet obtained the victory. Solon retired, when he had 
spoken these words,! which served only to mortify Crossus, but not 
to reform him. 

iEsop, the author of the Fables, was then at the court of this 
prince, by whom he was very kindly entertained. He was concern- 
ed at the unhandsome treatment Solon received, and said to him by 
way of advice : Solon^ we must eitlier not com£ near princes at all, or 
speak things' thcU ire agreeable to ihem,k Say, rather, replied Solon 

t The fatigue of drawing the charot mighi be the cause of it. 
t Awwctc juh, bit fdvBvrM-ete i% to^ K(oi<ror. 

• Xo\0t9, Ma A»" (ttirtf) A\K^ ic HiLio-rx n if op/p-T*. The jlng'e of tne wurda 
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Ihai toe shmUd either never come near them <U a//, or eUe tpeak euA 
thing* as may he for their good. 

In Plutarch's time some of the learned were of opinion, that this 
interview between Solon and Crcesus did not a^ee with the dates 
of chronology. But as those dates are very uncertain, that judi- 
cious author did not think this objection ought to prevail against the 
authority of several credible writers, by whom this story ia attested. 

What we have now related of CrcBsus is a very natural picture of 
the beliaviour of kings and great men, who for the most part are 
seduced by flattery ; and shows us at the same time the two sources 
from whence that blindness generally proceeds. The one is, a se- 
cret inclination which all men have, but especially the great, of re- 
ceiving praise without any precaution, and of judging favourably of 
all that admire them and show an unlimited submission and com- 
plaisance to their humours. The other is, the great resemblance there 
is between flattery and a sincere affection, or a reasonable respect ; 
wh»ch is sometimes counterfeited so exactly, tha* the wisest may be 
deceived, if they are not very much upon their guard. 

Crossus, if we judge of him by the character he bears in history, 
was a very good prince, and worthy of esteem in many respects. He 
had a great deal of good-nature, affability, and humanity. His palace 
was a receptacle for men of wit and learning, which shows that he • 
himself was a person of learning, and had a taste for the sciences. 
His weakness was, that he laid too great stress upon riches and 
magnificence, thought himself great and happy in proportion to his 
possessions, mistook regal pomp and splendour for true and soUd 
greatness, and fed his vanity with the excessive submissions of those 
that stood in a kind of adoration before him. 

Those learned men, those wits and other courtiers that surrounded 
this prince, ate at his table, partook of his pleasures, shared his con- 
fidence, and enriched themselves by his bounty bhA liberality, took 
care not to thwart the prince's taste, and never thought of unde- 
ceiving him with respect to his errors or false ideas. On the con- 
trary, they made it their business to cherish and fortify them in him, 
extolling him perpetually as the most opulent prince of his age, and 
never speaking of his wealth, or the magnificence of his pal ace, but in 
termsof admiration and rapture; because they knew this was the 
sure way to please hirp, and to secure his favour. For flattery is no- 
thing else but a commerce of falsehood and lying, founded upon inte- 
rest on one side, and vanity on the other. The flatterer desires to 
advance himself, and make his fortune ; the prince to be praised and 
admired, because he is his own first flatterer, and carries within 
himself a more subtle and better prepared poison than any adulation 
gives him. 

That maxim of ^sop, who had formerly been a slave, and still 

lie HJLtTTct j{ It »iia-TA, which is a beauty in the original, because it la founded in tiie 
!, cannot be rendered into anv other language. 
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retaiaed somewhat of the Bpirit and character of slavery, though he 
had varnished it over with the address of an artful courtier ; that 
maxim of his, I say, which recommended to Solon, That we should 
either not come near kings, or say what is agreeable to them, shows 
us with what kind of men Croesus had filled his court, and by what 
means he had banished all sincerity, integrity, and duty, from his 
presence. In consequence of which, we see he could not bear that 
noble and generous freedom in the philosophei , upon which he ought 
to have set an infinite value ; as he would have done, had he but un- 
derstood the worth of a friend, who, attaching himself to the person, 
and not to the fortune, of a prince, has the courage to tell him dis- 
agreeable truths; truths unpalatable, and bitter to self-love at th^ 
present, but that may prove very salutary and serviceable for the 
future. Die illis, non quod volunt audire, sed quod adisse semper 
volent. These are Seneca's own words, where he is endeavouring 
to show of what great use a faithful and sincere friend may be to a 
prince ; and what he adds farther, seems to be written on purooee 
for CroBsus : Crive httriy says he, wholesome admce^* Let a word of 
truth once reach those ears, which are perpetually fed and entertained 
wUhfiattery. You will ask m«. What service can he done to a per- 
son arrived at the highest pitch of felicity ? That of teaching him not 
to trust in his prosperity; of remomng that vain confidence he has in 
his power and greatness, as jtfthey were to endure for ewr; of making 
him understand, that every thing which belongs to, and depends upon, 
fortune, is as unstable as herself: and that there is often but the space 
of a moment between the highest elevation and the most unhappy 
dovmfalL 

It was not long before Croesus expen.enced the truth of what Solon 
had told him.f He had two sons; one of which being dumb, was a 
perpetual subject of aflliction to him ; the other, named Atys, was 
distinguished by every good quaUty, and his great consolation and 
delight. The father one night had a dream, which made a great 
impression upon his mind, that this beloved son of his was to perish 
by iron. This became a new source of anxiety and trouble, and care 
is taken to remove out of the young prince's way every thing made 
of iron, as partisans, lances, javelins, &c. No mention is made of 
armies, wars, t>r sieges, before him. But one day there was to be 
an extraordinary hunting-match, for the killing of a wild boar, wliicn 
had committed great ravage in the neighbourhood. All the young 
lords of the court were to be at this hunting. Atys very eamtistly im- 
portuned his father that he would give him leave to be present, at 
least as a spectator. The king coSd not refuse him that request, 
but intrusted him to the care of a discreet young prince, who had 

*PlenaB au res adulationibusallquaiKlo vera vox intret: da consiUum utile. Quieria, 
quid felici prestare posaisi Effice, ne felicitati euai credat. Parum in iUum coptuleria, 
fli illi semel stullam fiduGiam permansure semper potentie exeusseris, docuerisque mo- 
bilia esae quae dedit casus ; ae sepe inter fortunam maximam et ultimam nibU inter 
ease? Sen. de bentff. I. v1. c. 33. 

T Herod. 1. vi. c. 34-45. 
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taken refuge in hk court, and was named Adrastos. And this very 
Adrastus, as he was aiming his javelin at the boar, unfortunately 
killed Atys. It is impossibFe to express either the affliction of the 
father, when he heard of this fatal accident, or of the unhappy 
prince, the innocent author of the murder, who expiated his fault 
with his blood, stabbing himself in the breast with his own sword, 
upon the funeral pile ofthe unfortunate Atys. 

Two years were spent on this occasion in deep mourning,* the 
afflicted father's thoughts being wholly taken up with the loss he 
had sustained. But tae growing reputation and great qualities of 
Cyrus, who began to make himself known, roused him out of his 
lethargy. He thought it behoved him to put a stop to the power of 
the Persians, which was enlarging itself every day. As he was very 
religious in his way, he would never enter upon any enterprise "with- 
out consulting the gods. But that he might not act blindly, and in 
order to be able to form a certain judgment on the answers he should 
receive, he was wilhng to assure himself beforehand ofthe truth of 
the oracles. For which purpose, be sent messengers to all the most 
celebrated oracles both of Greece and Africa, with orders to inquire, 
every one at his respective oracle, what Crcesus was doing on such 
a day, and such an hour, before agreed on. His orders were punctu- 
ally observed ; and of aU the oracles none gave a true answer but 
that of Delphi. The answer was given in Greek hexameter verses, 
and was in substance as follows ; J know the number of the grains of 
sand on the seashore, and the measure of the ocean's v€ut extent, I 
can hear the dumb, and him that has not yet learned to speak. A 
strong smell of a tortoise boiled in brass, together with sheep's flesh, 
has reached my nostrils, bra^s beneath, brass above. And indeed the 
king, thinking to invent something that could not possibly be guessed 
at, had employed himself on the day and hour set down, m boiling a 
tortoise and a lamb in a brass pot, which had a brass cover. St. 
Austin observes in several places, that God, to punish the blindness 
of the Pagans, sometimes permitted the devils to give answers con- 
formable to the truth. 

Crcesus, thus assured ofthe veracity ofthe god, wlrom be designed 
to consult, offered 3000 victims to his honour, and ordered an infinite 
namber of vessels, tripods, and golden tables, to be melted down, 
and converted into ingots of gold, to the number of 117, to augment 
the treasures ofthe temple of Delphi. Each of these ingots weighed 
at least two talents ; besides which, he made several o&r presents : 
amongst others Herodotus mentions a golden lion, weigliing ten 
talents, and two vessels of an extraordinary size, one of gold, which 
weighed eight talents and a half and twelve minse ; the other of 
stiver, which contained 600 of the measures called amphors. AU 
these presents, and many more, which for brevity's sake I omit, 
were to be seen in the time of Herodotus. 

* Herod. 1.1. c 46-5l» 
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BOOK IV. 

THE 

FOUNDATION OF THE EMPIRE 

OF THE 

PERSIANS AND MJBDES, 

BY CYRUS: 

CONTAINING THB BEIGNS OF CYRUS, OF CAMBTSESi AND BMEBDIB 
THE MAGIAN. 

CHAPTER I. 

THE HISTOEY OF CYRUS. ' 

The history of this prince is differently related by Herodotus and 
Xenophon. I follow the latter, as judging him infinitely more 
worthy of credit on this subject than the former ; and as to those 
facts wherein they differ, I shall think it sufficient briefly to relate 
what Herodotus says of them. It is well known, that Xenophon 
served a long time under the younger Cyrus, who had in his troops 
a great number of Persian noblemen, with whom undoubtedly this 
writer, considering how curious he was,. did often converse, in order 
to acquaint himself by that means with the manners and customs of 
the Persians, with their conquests in general, but more particularly 
with those of the prince who had founded their monarchy, and 
whose history he proposed to write. This he tells us himself, in the 
beginning of his Cyropsedia : Having' always looked upon this great 
man as worthy of admiration, 1 took a pleasure of informing myself 
of his birth, his natural disposition, and the method of his education, 
that I might know by what means he became so great a prince ; and 
herein I advance nothing but what has been told me. 

As to what Cicero says, in his first letter to his brother Quintus, 
that Xenophon's design, in writing the history of Cyrus, was not so 
much to follow truth^ as to give a m^del of a just government ;* thia 
ought not to lessen the authority of that judicious historian, or make 

♦ Cyrvm UIc k Xcnophonte uon ad hkrtorlaB fldem ■criptus, «ed ad effiglem IubU 
liBpaiL 
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Ofl give the less credit to what he relates. All that can be inferred 
from thence is, that the design of Xenophon, who whS a great phi- 
losopher, as well as a great captain, was not merely to write Cyrus's 
history, but to represent him as a model and example to princes, for 
their instruction in the arts of reigning, and of gaining the love of 
their subjects, notwithstanding the pomp and elevation of their sta- 
tions. With this view he may possibly have lent his hero some 
thoughts, some sentiments, or discourses, of hl^ own. But the sub- 
stance of the facts and events he relates, is to be deemed true; and 
of this their conformity with the holy Scripture is of itself a sufficient 
proof. The reader may see the dissertation of the Abb^ Banier 
upon this subject in the Memoirs of the Academy of Belles Lettres * 
For the greater perspicuity, I divide the history of Cyrus into 
three parts. The first will reach from his birth to the sie^e of 
Babylon : the second will comprehend the description of the Fiege, 
and the taking of that city, with every thing else that relates to that 
great event : the third will contain that prince's history, from the 
t&king of Babylon to his death. 

ARTICLE I. 

The history of Cyras from bis infancy to the siege of Babylon. 

This interval, besides his education, and the journey he made into 
Media to his grandfather Astyages, includes the first campaigns of 
Cyrus, and the important expeditions subsequent to them. 

Sect. I. Cyrxi/a education* 

A. M. 3405. Cyrus was the son of Cambyses, king of Persia, and 

Art. J. c. 599. of Mandane, daughter of Astyages, king of The Medes. \ 
He was born one year after his uncle Cyaxares, the brother of 
Mandane. 

The Persians were at this time divided into twelve tribes, and in- 
habited only one province of that vast country which has since borne 
the name of Persia, and were not in all above 120,000 men. But 
this people having afterwards, through the prudence and valour of 
Cyrus, acquired the empire of the East, the name of Persia extended 
itself with their conquests and fortune, and comprehended all that 
vast tract of country which reaches, from east to west, from the 
river Indus to the Tigris; and from north to south, from the Caspian 
sea to the ocean And still to this day the country of Persia has the 
same extent. 

Cyrus was beautiful in his person, and still more deserving of es- 
teem for the qualities of his mind ; was of a very sweet disposition, 
full of good-nature and humanity, and had a great de&ire for learn- 
ing, and a noble ardour for glory. He was Lever afraid of any 

• VoU vl. p. 400 ♦ Xen. Cyrop. 1. 1, p. 3 
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danger, or discouraged by any hardship or difficulty, where honour 
was to be acquired. He was brought up according to the laws and 
customs of the Persians, which were excellent, in those days, with 
respect to education. 

The public good, the common benefit of the nation, was the only 
principle and end of all their laws.* The education of children was 
looked upon as the most important duty, and the most essential part 
of government : it was not left to the care of fathers and mothers, 
whose blind afiection and fondness often rendered them incapable of 
that office ; but the state took it upon themselves. Boys were all 
brought up in common, after one uniform manner, where every 
thing was regulated ; the place and length of their exerclBes, the 
times of eating, the quality of their meat and drink, and their dif- 
ferent kinds ofpunishment. The only food allowed either the chil- 
dren or the young men, was bread, cresses, and water ; for their 
design was to accustom them early to temperance and sobriety : be- 
sides, they considered, that a plain, frugal diet, without any mixture 
of sauces or ragouts, would strengthen the body, and lay such a 
foundation of health, as would enable them to undergo the hardships 
and fatigues of war to a good old age. 

Here boys went to school to learn justice and virtue, as they do 
in other places to learn arts and sciences ; and the crime most se- 
verely punished amongst them was ingratitude. 

The design of the Persians, in all tnese wise regulations, was to 
prevent evil, being convinced that it is much better to prevent faults 
than to punish them: and wherfeas in other states the legislators are 
satisfied with enacting punishments for criminals, the Persians en- 
deavoured so to order it, as to have no criminals amongst the^. 

Till sixteen or seventeen years of age the boys remained in the 
class of children ; and here it was they learned to draw the bow, 
and to fling the dart or javelin ; after which they were received into 
the class of young men. In this they were more narrowly watched 
and kept under tnan before, because that age requires the strictest 
inspection, and has the greatest need of restraint. Here they re- 
mained ten years; during which time they passed all their nights in 
keeping guard, as well for the safety of the city, as to inure'^them to 
fatigue. In the day-time they waited upon their governors, to re- 
ceive .their orders, attended the king when he went a hunting, or 
improved themselves in their exercises. 

The third class consisted of men grown up ; and in this they re- 
mained five-and-twenty years. Out of these all the officers that 
were to command in the troops, and all such ad were to fill the dif- 
ferent posts and employments in the state, were chosen. When they 
were turned of fifty, they were not obliged to carry arms oat of their 
own country. 

Besides these, there was a fourth or last class, from whence men 

♦ Xcn. Cyrop. p. 3— a 
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of the'greatest wudom and experience were chosen, for forming the 
pablic council, and presiding in the courts of judicature. 

By this means every citizen might aspire to the chief posts in the 
government ; but no one could arrive at them, till he had passed 
through all these several classes, and qualified himself for them by 
idl these exercises. The classes were open to all ; but generally 
such only as were rich enough to maintain their children without 
working, sent them thither. 

Cyrus himself was educated in this manner, and surpassed all of 
his age,* not only in aptness to learn, but in courage and address in 
executing whatever he undertook. 

Sect. Ih-^Cyrui^s journey to his grandfather AstyagetyOnd hia 
reium into Persia, 

When Cyrus was twelve years old, his mother Mandane took him 
with her into Media, to his grandfather Astyages, who, from the 
many things he had beard said in favour of that young prince, had 
a great desire to see him. In this court young Cyrus found very 
different mannere from those of his owq country. Pride, luxury, and 
magnificence reigned here universally. Astyages himself was richly 
clothed, had his eyes coloured,! his face painted, and his hair em- 
bellished with artificial locks. For the Medes affected an effeminate 
tife, to be dressed in scarlet, and to wear necklaces and bracelets ; 
whereas the habits of the Persians were very plain and coarse. All 
this finery did not dazzle Cyrus, who, without criticising or con- 
demning what he saw, was contented to live as he had been brought 
up, and adhered to the principles he had imbibed from his infismcy. 
He charmed his grandfather with his spric^htliness and wit, and 

fained every body's favour by his noble and engaging behaviour, 
shall only mention one instance, whereby we may judge of the 
rest. 

Astyages, to make his grandson unwilling to return home, made 
a sumptuous entertainment, in which there was the utmost plenty 
and profusion of every thing that was nice and dehcate. All this 
exquisite cheer and magnificent preparation Cyrus looked upon with 

great indifference ; and observing Astyages to be surprised at his 
ehaviour : The Persians^ says he to the king, instead of going such 
a round-about way to appease their hunger, have a much shorter to 
the same end; a little bread and cresses with them answer the pur- 

•Cyrop.1. 1. P.&-53. 

t The ancients, in order to set off the beauty of the face, and to sive more life to their 
complexions, used to form their eye-brows into perAjct arches, ana to colour them with 
black. To give the greater lustre to their eyt«, they inaiie their eye-lashes of the same 
blackness. This artifice was much in use among the Hebrews. It is said of Jezebel, 
Depinxit oeulos suoa atibioy 2 Kings, ix. 30. This drug had an astringent quality, 
which shrunk up the eye-lids, i^nd made the eyes appear the larger, which at that time 
was reckoned a beauty. PZtn. I. xxziil. c. 6. From heuce comes that epithet, which 
Homer so often gives to hiscoddenes: S^Zirts "H^n, great-eyed Juno 
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poMe. Aetyages having allowed Cyrus to dispose of all the meats 
as he thought fit, the latter immediately distributed them to the 
king's officers in waiting ; to one, because he taught him to ride ; to 
another, because he w^aited well upon his grandfather; and to a 
third, because he took great care of his qlother. Sacas, the king's 
cup-bearer, was the only person to whom he gave nothing. This 
officer, besides thei post of cup-bearer, had that likewise of intro- 
ducing those who were to have audience of the king; and as be could 
not possibly grant that favour to Cyrus as often as he desired it, he 
had the misfortune to displease the prince, who took this occasion to 
show his resentment. Astyages testifying some concern at the ne- 
glect shown to .this officer, for whom he had a particular regard, and 
who deserved it, as he said, on account of the wonderful dexterity 
with which he served him : h that all, papa? replied Cyrus: if thai 
be sufficient to merit your favour , you shall see I will quickly obtain 
it ;for I will take upon me to serve you better than he* Immediately 
Cyrus is equipped as a cup-bearer, and advancing gravely with a se- 
rious countenance, a napkin upon his shoulder, ana holdiijg the cup 
nicely with three of his fingers, he presented it to the king with a 
dexterity and a grace that charmed both Astyages anti Mandane. 
When he had done, he fiung himself upon his grandfather's neck, 
and kissing him, cried out with great joy : O Sacas ! poor Sacas ! 
thou art undone ; I shall have thy place,* Astyages embraced him 
with great fondness, and said, lam mighty well pleased, my dear 
child; nobody can serve me with a better grace: but you have for- 
g'itten one essential ceremony, which is that of toasting. And indeed 
the cup-bearer was used to pour some of the liquor into his left 
hand, and to taste it before he presented it to the king : J^o, replied 
Cyrus, ii is not throughforgetfulness thai I omitted that ceremony. — 
Why, then, says Astyages,/or what reason did you do it ? — Because 
I apprehended there was poison in the liquor, — Poison, child .' How 
could you think so ? — Yes; poison, papa; for not long ago, at an en* 
tertainment you gave to the lords of your court, cffter the guests had 
drunk a little of that liquor, I perceived all their heads were turned ; 
they sung, made a noise, and talked they did not know what ; you 
yourself seemed to have forgotten that you were king, and they thai 
they were subjects; and when you would have danced, you could not 
ttand upon your legs. — Why, says Astyages, have you never seen the 
tame thing happen to your father ? — M, never, says Cyrus. How 
IS it with him when he drinks? — Why, when he has drunk, his thirst 
is quenched, and that's all. 

We cannot too much admire the skill of the historian in giving 
such an excellent lesson of sobriety in this story: he might have 
(lone it in a serious grave way, and have spoken with the air of a 
philosopher ; for Xenophon, warrior as he was, was no less excellent 
a philosopher than his master Socrates. But instead of that, he puts 
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the instraction into the mouth of a child, and conceals it under the 
veil of a story, which, in the original, is told with all the wit and 
agreeableness imaginable. 

Mandane being upon the point of returning to Persia, Cyrus 
joyfully complied with the repeated requests his grandfather had 
made to him to stay in Media ; being desirous, as he said, to perfect 
himself in the art of riding, which he was not yet master of, and 
which was not known in Persia, where the barrenness of his country, 
and its craggy mountainous situation, rendered it unfit for the breed- 
ing of horses. 

During the time of his residence at this court, his behaviodr pro- 
cured him infinite love and esteem. He was gentle, afiable, anxious 
to oblige, beneficent, and generous. Whenever the young lords had 
any favour to ask of the king, Cyrus was their solicitor. If the king 
had any subject of complaint against them, Cyrus was their media- 
tor ; their affairs became his ; and he always managed them so well, 
that he obtained whatever he desired. 

When Cyrus was about sixteen years of age, the son of the king 
of the Babylonians''^ (this was Evil-Merodach, son of Nabuchodouo- 
5or,) at a hunting-match a little before his marriage, thought fit, in 
order to show his bravery, to make an irruption into the territories of 
the Medes ; which obliged Astyages to take the field, to oppose the 
invader. Here it was that Cyrus, having followed his ffrandfather, 
served his apprenticeship in war. He behaved himselt so well on 
this occasion, that the victory which the Medes gained over the 
Babylonians was chiefly owing to his valour. 
A. M. 3121. The year after, his father recalling him, that he 

Ant. J. c. 583. might complete his course in the Persian exercises, ho 
departed immediately from the court of Media, that neither his fa- 
ther nor his country might have any room to complain of his delay. 
This occasion showed how much he was beloved. At his departure 
he was accompanied by all sorts of people, young and old. As- 
tyages himself conducted him a good part of his journey on horse- 
back ; and when the sad moment came that they must part, the 
whole company were bathed in tears. 

Thus Cyrus returned into his own country, and re-entered the 
class of children, where he continued a year longer. His com- 
panions, after his long residence in so voluptuous and luxurious a 
court as that of the Medes, expected to find a great change in his 
manners : but when they found that he was content with their ordi- 
nary table, and that, when he was present at any entertainment, he 
was more sober and temperate than any of the company, they looked 
upon him with new admiration. 

From this first class he passed into the second, which is the clasg 

• In Xenophon this people are always called Assyrians; and in truth they are Aaay 
rians, but Assyrians of Babylon, whom we must not confound wlih those of Nineveh 
whose empire, as we have seen already, was utterly destroyed by the ruin of Nineveh 
^•^ cipltal thereof. 
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of youths ; and there it qoickly appeared that he had not his equal 
in dexterity, address, patience, and obedience. 

Ten years after, he was admitted into the men's class, wherem 
he remained thirteen years, till he set out at the head of the Persian 
army, to go to the aid of his uncle Cyaxares. 

Sect. ITL^^The first campaign of Cyrus, who goes to aid his tincle 
Cyaxares against the Babylonians, 

A. H. 3444. Astyages,* king of the Medes, dying, was succeeded 

Ant J. c. 560. by his son Cyaxares, brother to Cyrus's mother. Cy- 
axares was no sooner on the throne, than he wiGu> engaged in a ter- 
rible war. He was informed that the king of the fiabylonians 
(Neriglissor) was preparing a powerful army against him, and that 
he had already engaged several princes on Jiis side, and amongst 
others, Crcesus, king of Lydia ; that he had likewise sent ambassa- 
dors to the king of India, to give him bad impressions of the Medet 
and Persians, by representing to him how dangerous a closer alli- 
ance and union between two nations already so powerful, might be, 
since they could in the end subdue all the nations around them, if a 
vigorous opposition was not made to the progress of their power. 
Cyaxares therefore despatched ambassadors to Cambyses, to desire 
succours from him; and ordered them to bring it about, that Cyrus 
should have the command of the troops his father was to send. This 
was readily granted. As soon as it was known that Cyrus was to 
march at the head of the army, the joy was universal. The army 
consisted of 30,000 men, all infantry, (for the Persians as yet had no 
cavalry;) but they were all chosen men, and such as had been raised 
after a particular manner. First of all Cyrus chose out of the no- 
bility 200 of the bravest oflScers, each of whom was ordered to 
choose out four more of the same sort, which made 1000 in all ; and 
these were the officers that were called *Of(^T</txd<,t and who sig- 
nalized themselves afterwards so gloriously upon all occasions. 
Every one of this thousand was appointed to raise among the people 
ten light-armed pike-men, ten slingers, and ten bowmen; which 
amounted in the whole to 31,000 men. 

Before they proceeded to the choice, Cyrus thought fit to make a 
speech to the 200 officers, whom, after having highly praised them 
for their courage, he inspired with the strongest assurance of victory 
and success. Do you know, says he to them, the nature of the enemy 
you have to deal wUh? They are sofp, effeminate^ enervated men, 
already half conquered by their own luxury and voluptuousness; m^en 
not able to bear either hunger or thirst ; equally incapable of sup' 
porting either the toil of war or the sight of danger : whereas you^ 
that are inured from your infancy to a sober tmd hard way of living; 
lo you, / sayt hunger and thirst are but the sauce^ and the only sauce, 

• Cyrap. L i. p. »-37. t Men of the miim dicniiy. 
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fo yoimr meah .* fbUgue* are your pleasure^ dangers your dehghtf 
and the love of your country and of glory your only passion. Besides^ 
the justice tf your catue is another considerable advantage* They 
are the aggressors* It is the enemy that attacks us, and it is our 
friends and allies that require our tud* Can any thing be more just 
than to repel the injury they offer us ? Is there any thing more 
honourable than to Jiy to the assistance of our friends? But what 
ought to be the principal motive <f your confidence is, that I do not 
engage in this expedition without having first consulted the gods, and 
implored their protection ; for you know it is my custom to begin all 
my actions, and all my undertakings, in thai manner. 
A. M. 3445. Cyrus soon after set out without loss of time; but 

Ant. J. c. 559. before his departure he invoked the gods of the coun- 
try a second time. For his great maxim was, and he had it from 
his father, tliat a man ought not to form any enterprise, great or 
smaU, without consulting the divinity, and imploring his protection. 
Cambyses had often taught him to consider, that the prudence of 
men is very short, and their views very limited ; that they cannot 
penetrate mto fhturity; and that many times what they think 
must needs turn to their advantage, proves their ruin ; whereas the 
gods, being eternal, know all things, future as well as past, and in- 
spire those they love, to undertake what is most expedient for them; 
which is a fkvour and a protection thoy owe to no man, and grant 
only to those that invoke and consult them. 

Cambyses accompanied his son as far as the frontiers of Persia ; 
and in the way gave him excellent instructions concerning the 
duties of the general of an army. Cyrus thought himself ignorant 
of nothing that related to the business of war, after the many lessons 
he had received from the most able masters of that time. Have 
your masters, says Cambyses to him,g^i^n you any instructions con^ 
ceming ecynomy ; that is to say^ concerning the manner of supplying 
an army with all necessary provisions, ^ preventing sickness, and 
preserving the health of the soldiers, of fortifying their bodies byfre-- 
qu^nt exercises, of exciting a generous emulation among them, of 
making yourself obeyed, esteemed, and beloved, by your soldiers ? 
— Upon each of these points, and upon several others mentioned 
by the king, Cyrus owned he had never heard one word spoken, 
and that it wad all entirely new to him. What is it then your mas^ 
ters have taught you? They have taught me to /ence, replied the 
prince, to draw the bow, to fiing the javelin, to mark out a camp, to 
draw the plan of a fortification, to range troops in order of battle, to 
review them, to see them march, file off, and encamp. Cambyses, 
smilin£r, gave his son to understand, that they had taught him no- 
thing uf what was most material and essential for a good officer 
and expert commander to know : and in one single conversation, 
which certainly deserves to be well studied by all young gentlemen 
designed for the army, he taught him infinitely more than aU the 
celebrated masters had done, in the course of several years. One 
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flhort instance of this discourse may serve to give the reader an idea 

of the rest. 

The question was, what are the proper means of making the 
soldiers obedient and submissive ? The way to effect that^ says (fyrus, 
teem* to be very ecuy^ and very certain : itu only to praUe and re' 
ward those that obey, ta punish and sti.gmaUze such as fail in their 
duty, — You say to«//, replied Cambyses; that is the way to make 
them obey you by force ; but the chi^ point is, to m^Jce them obey you 
wHUngly and freely. J^ow the sure method of effecting this, is to ' 
convince those you command, that you kmtw better what is for their 
advantage than they do themselves ; for all mankind readily submit to 
those of whom they have that opinion* This is the principle from 
whence that blind submission proceeds which you see sick persons 
pay to their physician, travellers to their guide, and the ship's com-- 
pony to the pilot. Their obedience is founded only upon their persua- 
sion, that the physician, the guide, and the pilot, are all more skilful 
and better informed in their respective callings than themselves. — But 
what shall a man do, says Cyrus to his father, to appear more skilful 
and expert than others? — He mttst really be so^ replied Cambyees; 
and in order to be so, he must apfly hirnself closeiy to his proftsnon^ 
diligently study all the rules of it, consult the most able and expe- 
rienced mobsters, neglect no circumstance thai may contribute to the 
success of his enterprise; and, above all, he must have recourse to the 
protection of the gods, from whom alone we receive all our wisdom, 
and all our success, i 

As soon as Cyrus had arrived in Media,* and reached Cyaxares, 
the first thing he did, after the usual compliments had passed, was 
to inform himself of the quality and number o£ the forces on both 
sides. It appeared by the computation made of them, that the 
enemy's army amounted to 200,000 foot and 60,000 horse ; and that 
the united armies of the Medes and Persians scarce amounted to 
half the number of foot: and as to the cavalry, the Medes had not so 
many by a third. This great inequality put Cyaxares in terrible 
fears anJ perplexities. He could think of no otner expedient than 
to send for another body of troops from Persia, more numerous than 
that already arrived. But this expedient, besides that it would hive 
taken up too much time, appeared in itself impracticable. Cyrus 
immediately proposed another, more sure and more expeditious, 
which was, that his Persian soldiers should change their arms. As 
they chiefly used the bow and the javelin, and consequently their 
manner of fighting was at a distance, in which kind of engagement 
the greater number was easily superior to the lesser, Cyrus was 
of opinion that they should be armed with such weapons as should 
oblige them to come to blows with the enemy immediately, and by 
that means render tJie superiority of their numbers useless. Tliis 
project was highly approved, and instantly put into execution 

• Cycrup. I. il. p. 38-40 
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Cjrrus established a wonderful order among the troops,'*' and in ^ 
spired them with a surprising emulation, by the rewards he promised, 
and by his obliging and engaging deportment towards all. He valu- 
ed money only as it allowed him an opportunity of being generous. 
He was continually making presents to one or other, according to 
their rank or their merit ; to one a buckler, to another a sword, or 
something of the same kind equally acceptable. By this generosity, 
this greatness of soul, and beneficent disposition, he thought a gene- 
ral ought to distinffuish himself, and not by the luxury of his table, 
or the richness of his clothes, and still less by his haughtiness and idei- 
perious demeanour. A commander could nciy he said, ^ve actual 
proofs of his munificence to every body\ and for thai very reason he 
thought himself obliged to convince every body of bis inclination and 
good-will: for though a prince might exhaust his treasures by 
making presents, yet he could not injure himself by benevolence and 
qffr.bility ; by being sincerely concerned in the good or evil that hap* 
pens to others, and by making it appear that he is so. 

One day,J as Cyrus was reviewmg his army, a messenger came 
to him from Cyaxares, to acquaint him that some ambassadors being 
arrived from the king of the Indies he desired his presence immedi- 
ately : For thai purpose, says he, / have brought you a rich gar- 
ment ; for the king desires you would appear magnificently dressed 
before the Indians, to do the nation honour. Cyrus lost not a mo- 
ment's time, but instantly set out with his troops, to wait upon the king ; 
thoufirh without changing his dress, which was very plain, after the 
Persian fashion, and not (as the Greek text has it] polluted or spoiled 
with any foreign ornament.* Cyaxares seemed at first a little dis- 
pleased at it : fflhad dressed myself in purple, says Cyrus, and load- 
ed myself with bracelets and chains of gold, and with all that had 
been longer in coming, should I have done you mare honour than I do 
now by my expedition, and the sweat of my face, and by letting all 
the world see with what promptitude and despatch your orders are 
obeyed. 

Cyaxares, satisfied with this answer, ordered the Indian ambassa- 
dors to be introduced. The purport of their speech was, that they 
were sent by tho king their master to learn the cause of the war be- 
tween the Medos and the Baylonians, and that they had orders, as 
soon as they had heard what the Modes ehould say, to proceed to 
the court of Babylon, to know what motives they had to allege on 
their part: to the end that the king, their master, after having 
examined the reasons on both sides, might take part with those who 
had right and justice on their side. This is making a noble and 
glorious use of great power; to be influenced only by justice, to seek 
no advantage Som the division of neighbours, but declare openly 

• Cyrop;^!. ii. p. 44. ^ t Ibid. 1. viii. p. 207. % Ibid. I. li. p. 56. 

t 'E? T« Tliirmn rrexJ clMf vt vfifio-fjLtfn. A fine ezpreaion, but not to b« 
rendered into any other language with the same lieaqtjr. 
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yagainst the unjust aggrossor, in favour of the injured party. Cyax- 

arcs and Cyrus answered, that they had given the Babylonians no 

* subject of complaint, and that they willingly accepted the mediation 

^ of the king of India. It appears m the sequel that he declared or 

^ theMedes. 

A. M. 3447 The king of Armenia,* who was a vassal of the Medos^ 

ft^ Ani. J. c. 557. looking upon them as ready to be swallowed up by the 
"^ £)rmidable league formed against them, thought fit to lay hold on 
I this occasion to shake off their yoke. Accordingly he refused to pay 
them the ordinary' tribute, and to send them the number of troops 
(# he was obliged to furnish in time of war. xThis highly embarrassed 
|€) Cyazares, who was afraid at this juncture of bringing new enemies 
^ upon his bands, if he undertook to compel the Armenians to execute 
their treaty. But Cyrus, having informed himself exactly of the 
strength and situation of the country, undertook the affair. The 
important point was to keep his design secret, without which it was 
not likely to succeed. He therefore appointed a great hunting- 
match on that side of the country; for it was his custom to ride out 
that way, and frequently to hunt with the Jting's son, and the young 
noblemen of Armenia. On the day appointed, he set out with a 
numerous retinue. The troops followed at a distance, and were 
not to appear till a signal was given. After some da^'s hunting, 
when they were come pretty near the palace where the court re- 
sided, Cyrus. communicated his design to hisi ofiicers; and sent 
Chrysantas with a detachment, ordering them to make themselves 
masters of a certain steep eminence, where he knew the king used 
, to retire, in case of an alarm, with his fatnily and his treasure. 

Thb being done, he sends a herald to tne king of Armenia, to 
summon him to perform the treaty, and in the mean time orders his 
tioops to advance. Never was greater surprise, and the perplexity 
was equally great. The king was conscious of the wrong he had 
done ; and was now destitute of every resource. However, he did 
what he could to assemble his forces together from all quarters ; and, 
m the mean time, despatched his youngest son, called Sabaris, into 
the mountains, with his wives, his daughters, and whatever was 
most precious and valuable. But when he was informed by his 
scouts, that Cyrus was coming close after them, he entirely lost all 
courage and all thoughts of making a defence. The Armenians follow- 
ing \m example, ran away, every one where he could, to secure 
what was dearest to him. Cyrus, seeing the country covered with 
people that were endeavouring to make their escape, sent them 
word, that no harm should be done them, if they stayed in their 
bouses ; but that as many as were taken running away, should bo 
treated as enemies. This made them all retire to their habitations, 
excepting a few that followed the king. 
On the other hand, they that were conducting the princesses to 

J 2 * Cyrop. I U. p. »-«l. U Ul. p 6S>-7a 
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the mountains, fell into the ambush Chiysantas had laid for themiC 
and were most of them taken prisoners. The queen, the king's son, 
his daughters, his eldest son's wife, and his treasures, all fell into the | 
hands of the Persians. ^ 

The king, hearing this melancholy news, and not knowingr what ^ 
would become of him, retired to a Uttle eminence ; where ne waa 
presently invested by the Persian army, and soon obliged to surren- ^ ^ 
der. Cyrus ordered him, with all his family to be brought into the 
midst of the army. At the very instant arrived Tigranes, the king's . 
eldest son, who was just returned from a journey. At so moving 
a spectalce he could not forbear weeping. Cyrus, addressing him- W 
self to him, said : Prince, you are come very seasonably to he preseni >? 
at the trial ofyourfaJtker. And immediately he assembled the cap* ** 
tains of the Persians and Mcdes; and called in also the great men 
of Armenia. Nor did he so much as exclude the ladies from t^iis 
assembly, who were then in their chariots, but gave them full 
liberty to hear and see all that passed. 

When al! was ready, and Cyrus bad commanded silence, he began 
with requiring of the king, that in all the questions he was going to 
propose to him, he would answer sincerely, because nothing could 
be more unworthy a person of his rank than to use dissimulation or 
falsehood. The king promised he would. Then Cyrus asked him, 
but at different times, proposing each article separately and in order, 
whether it was not true, that he had made war against Astyages, 
king of the Modes, Jiis grandfather ; whether he had not been over- 
come in that war, and in consequence of his defeat concluded a 
reaty with Astyages ; whether, by virtue of that treaty, he was not 
>bliged to pay a certain tribute, to furnish a certain number of 
joops, and not to keep any fortified place in his country. It was 
mpossihle for the king "to deny any of these facts, which were all 
public and notonous. For what reason, then, continued Cyrus, have 
ijou violated the treaty in every article ? — For no other, replied the 
king, than because I thought it a glorious thing to shake off the yoke^ 
to live free, and to leave my children in the same condition. — Jt ie 
really glorious, answered Cyrus, to fight in defence of liberty: but 
tf any one, after he is reduced to servitude, should attempt to run 
away from his master, what would you do with him ? — 1 must confess^ 
says the king, / would punish him, — And if you had given a govetyi^ 
ment to one of your subjects^ and he should be found to have conducted 
himself amiss ^ would you continue him in his post ? — J^o, certainly : 
I would put another in his place, — And if he had amassed great 
riches by his unjust practices? — I would strip him of them. — Buty 
which is still worse, if he had held intelligence with your enemies, flow 
would you treat him ? — Though I should pass sentence upon myself, 
replied the king, / must declare the truth ; t would put him to death. 
At these words, Tigranes tore his tiara from his head, and rent his j 
garments. The women burst out into lamentations and outcries, as 
if sentence bad actually passed upon him. \ 
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Cyroa having again commanded silence, Tigranes addreoKd him 
0elf to the prince to this effect : Great prince^ can yon think it con- 
nttent toith your prudence to put my father to deathy even agaimt 
your own intere»t? — How against my interest? replied Cyrus. — Be- 
cause he was never so capable of doing you service, — How do you 
make that appear ? Do the faults we commit enhance our merit, and 
give us a new tiiS " to consideration and favour f-^They certainly do^ 
provided they serve to make us wiser. For of inestimable value is 
wisdom : are either riches, courage, or address, to be compared to it? 
^ow it is evident, this single day's experience has infinitely improved 
my faJther's wisdom. He knows how dear the violation ^ his word 
has cost him. He lias proved and felt how much you are s^tperior to 
him in all respects. He has not been able to succeed in any of his de^ 
signs; but you have happily a>ccomplished all yours; and with that 
expedition and secrecy, that he has found himself surrounded, and 
taken, before he expected to be attacked ; and the very place of his 
retreat has served only to ensnare him,-^But your foUher, replied 
Cyrus, has yet undergone no sufferings that can have taught him wis* 
dom, — The fear of evils, answered Tigranes, when it is so well 
founded as this is, has a much sharper sting, and is more capable <f 
piercing the soul, than the evil itself* Besides, permit me to say, 
that gratitude is a stronger, and more prevailing motive, than any 
whatever : and there can be no obligations in the world if a higher 
nature, than those you will lay upon my father. His fortune, liberty, 
sceptre, life, wives and children, all restored to him wUh such a gene- 
rosity ; where can you find, illustrious prince, in one single person, 
so many strong and powerful ties to attach him to your service? 

Well, then, replied Cyrus, turning to the king, tfl should yield to 
your son's entreaties, with what number of men, and what sum of 
money, will you ctssist us in the war against the Babylonians '^•^My 
troops and treasures, sa3'8 the Armenian king, are no longer mine; 
they are entirely yours, 1 can raise 40,000 foot, and 8,000 horse; 
and as to money, I reckon, that, including the treasure which my fa^ 
ther left me, there are about 3,000 talents ready money. All these are 
wholly at your disposal, Cyrus accepted half the number of the 
troops, and left the king, the other half, for the defence of the coun- 
try against the Chaldeans,* with whom he was at war. The annual 
tribute which was due to the Modes he doubled, and instead of fifty 
talents exacted 100, and borrowed the Hke sum ov^r and above in 
his own name. But what would you give me, added Cyrus, for the 
ransom of your wives? — All that I have in the world, answered the 
king. — And for the ransom of your children ?-^The same thing,-^ 
From this time, then, you are indebted to me twice the value cf all 
your possessions. And you, Tigranes, at what price would you 
redeem the liberty of your wife? Now he had but lately married 

• Xenophen never calli tne people of Babylonia. Chaldeans; but Herodotua, 1. vii. 
e. <S, and Strabo, I. xvi. p. 7», style them so. The Chaldeans meant in this place were 
a people adjoining to Armenia. 
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her, and was pasdonately fond of her. At the priee^ says he, cf a 
thousand liveSf if I had them, Cyrus then conducted them all to Lis 
tent, and entertained them at supper. It is easy to imagine what 
transports of joy there must have been upon this occasion. 

After supper, as they were discoursing upon various subjects, 
Cyrus asked Tigranes, what was become of a ffovercor he had often 
seen hunting with Mm, and for whom he had a particular esteem. 
Alas ! says Tigranes, he is no more ; and I dare not tell you by what 
accident I lost him. Cyrus pressing him to tell him ; J^y Jaiherj 
continued Tigranes, seeing I had a very tender (tffeetion for this go- 
vernor, and that I was extremely attached to him, conceived some sus- 
picion against him, and put him to death. But he was so worthy 
a man, that, as he was ready to expire, he sent for me, and spoke to 
mc in these words : * Tigranes, let not my death occasion any disaf- 
fection in you towards the king your father. What he has done to 
me did not proceed from malice, but only from prejudice, and afcUst 
notion wherewith he was unhappily blinded.' — O the excellent man ! 
cried Cyrus, never forget the last advice he gave you. 

When the conversation was ended, Cyrus, before they parted, 
embraced them all, in token of a perfect reconciliation. This done, 
they got into their chariots, with their wivee« and went home full of 
gratitude and admiration. Nothing but Cyrus was mentioned the 
whole way; some extollinff his wisdom, others his valour; some ad- 
miring the sweetness of his temper, others praising the beauty of 
his person, and the majesty of his mein. And you, says Tigranes, 
addressing himself to liis bride, whcU do you think of Cyrus's aspect 
and deportment? — I did not observe him, replied the lady. — Upon 
what object then did you fix your eyes ? — Upon him tluU said he would 
give a thousand lives as the ransom of my liberty. 

The next day, the king of Armema sent presents to Cyrus, and re- 
freshments for his whole army, and brought him double the sum of 
money he was required to furnish. But Cyrus took only what had 
been stipulated, and restored him the rest. The Armenian troops 
were ordered to be ready in three days' time, and Tigranes desired 
to command them. 

I have thought proper, for several reasons, to give so circumstan- 
tial an account of tliis affair ; though I have so far abridged it, that 
it is not above a quarter of what we find it in Xenophon, 

In the first place, it may serve to give the reader a notion of the 
style of that excellent historian, and excite his curiosity to consult 
the original, the natural and unaffected beauties of which are suflS- 
cient to justify the singular esteem which persons of good taste have 
ever had for the noble simplicity of that author. To mention but 
one instance ; what an idea of chastity and modesty, and at the 
same time what a wonderful simplicity, and delicacy of thought, are 
there in the answer of Tigranes's wife, who has no eyes but for her 
husband ! 

In the second place, those short, close, and pressing interrogato 
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ries, each of which demands a direct, precise answer from the kmg 
of Armenia, discover the disciple and scholar of Socrates, and show 
how well he retained the taste of his master. 

Besides, this narrative will give us some idea of the judgment 
that ought to be formed of Xenophon*s Cyropoedia ; the substance 
of which is true, though it is embellished with several circumstances, 
added by the author, and introduced expressly to grace his instructive 
lessons, and the excellent rufes he lays down concerning govern- 
ment. Thus much therefore in the event we are treating of is real. 
The king of Armenia having refused to pay the Medes the tribute 
he owed them, Cyrus attacked him suddenly, and before he suspect- 
ed any designs against him, made himself master of the only fortress 
he iiad, and took his family prisoners ; obliged him to pay the usual 
tribute, and to furnish his proportion of troops; and after all, so won 
npon him by his humanity and courteous behaviour, that he rendered 
him one of the faithfullest and most affectionate allies the Medes 
ever had. The rest is inserted only by way of embellishment, and 
is rather to be ascribed to the historian, than to the history itself. 

I should never myself have found out what the story of the go- 
vernor's being put to death by Tigranes's father signified, though I 
was very sensible it had some enigmatical meaning in this place. A 
person of quality,''' one of the greatest wits and finest speakers 
of the last age, who was perfectly well acquainted with the Greek 
authors, gave me an explanation of it many years a^, which I have 
not forgotten, and which I take to be the true meaning of that enig- 
ma. He supposed that Xenophon intended it as a picture of the 
death of his master Socrates, of whom the state of Athens became 
jealous, on account of the extraordinary attachment all the youth of 
the city had to him ; which at last ?ave occasion to that philosopher's 
condemnation and death, which lie suffered without murmur or 
complaint. 

In the last place, I thought it proper not to miss this opportunity 
of pointing out such quahties in my hero as are not always to be 
met with m persons of his rank ; and such as, by rendering them in- 
finitely more valuable than all their miUtary virtues, would most 
contribute to the success of their designs. In most conquerors we 
find eourage, resolution, intrepidity, a capacity for martial exploits, 
and all such talents as make a noise in the world, and are apt to 
dazzle by their glare : but an inward stock of soodness, compassion, 
and gentleness towards the unhappy, an air of moderation and re- 
serve even in prosperity and victory, an insinuating and persuasive 
behaviour, the art of gaining people's hearts, and attaching them to 
him more by affection than interest; a constant, unalterable care al- 
ways to have right on his side, and to imprint such a cha,racter of 
justice and equity upon all his conduct, as his very enemies are 
mrced to revere ; and, lastly, such a clemency, as to distinguish those 
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that offend through imprudence rather than malice, and to leaTC 
room for their repentance, by giving them opportunity to return to 
their duty ; these are qualities rarely found in the most celebrated 
conquerors of antiquity, but which shone forth most conspicuously 
in Cyrus. 

To return to my subject. Cyrus,* before he quitted the king of 
Armenia, was willing to do him some signal service. This king was 
then at war with the Chaldeans, a neighT>ouring warlike people, who 
continually harassed his countir by their inroads, and by that 
means hindered a great part of his lands from being cultivated. 
Cyrus, after having exactly informed himself of their character, 
strength, and the situation of their strongholds, marched against them. 
On the first intelligence of his approach, the Chaldeans possessed 
themselves of the eminences to which they were accustomed to re- 
treat. Cyrus left them no time to assemble aU their forces there, 
but marched to attack them directly. The Armenians, whom he 
had made his advanced guard, were immediately put to flight. Cy- 
rus had expected this, and had only placed them there to bring the 
enemy the sooner to an engagement. And indeed, when the Chal- 
deans came to blows with the Persians, they were not able to stand 
their ground, but were entirely defeated. A great number were 
taken prisoners, and the rest were scattered and dispersed. Cyrus 
himself spoke to the priscmers, assuring them that he was not come 
to injure them, or ravage their country, but to grant them peace 
upon reasonable terms ; and he then set them at hberty. Deputies 
were immediately sent to him, and a peace concluded. For the 
better security of both nations, and with their common consent, Cy- 
rus caused a fortress to be built upon an eminence which commanded 
the whole country ; and left a strong garrison in it, which was to de- 
clare against either of the two nations that should violate the treaty. 

Cyrus, understanding that there was a frequent intercourse and 
communication between th^ Indians andChaldeans, desired that the' 
latter would send persons to accompany and conduct the ambassador 
whom he was preparing to send to the king of India. The purport 
of this embassy was, to desire some succours in money from that 
prince, in behalf of Cyrus, who wanted it for the levying of troops 
m Persia, and promised that, if the gods crowned his designs with 
success, the king should have no reason to repent of having assisted 
liim. He was glad to fin4 the Chaldeans ready to second his re- 
quest, which they could do the more advantageously, by enlarging 
upon the character and exploits of Cyrus. The ambassador set out 
the next day, accompanied by some of the most considerable persons 
of Cbaldea, who were directed to act with all the dexterity in their 
power, and to do Cyrus's merit that justice which it so well deserved. 

The expedition against the Armenians being happily ended, Cyrus 
left that country to rejoin Cyaxares. Four thousand Chaldeans, the 
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bravest of the nation, attended him ; and the king of Armenia, who 
was now delivered from his enemies, augmented the number of 
troops he had promised him : so that he arrived in Media with a 
great deal of money, and a much more numerous army than he had 
when he left it. 

SECTION IV. 

The ezpedition of Cyaxareg and Cyrus against the Babylonians. The first battle. 

A. M. 3448. Both parties had been employed three years together. 

Ant. J. c. 556. jn forming their alliances, and making preparations for 
war.* Cyrus, finding the troops fbll of ardour, and ready for action, 
proposed to Cyaxares to lead them against the Assyrians. His 
reasons for it were, that he thought it his duty to case him, as soon 
as possible, of the care and expense of maintaining two armies; tliat 
it were better they should eat up the enemy's country, than their 
own ; that so bold a step as that of going to meet the Assyrians, 
would spread a terror in their army, and at the same time inspire 
their own troops with the greater confidence ; that, lastly, it was a 
maxim with him, as it had always been with Cambyses, his father, 
that victory did not so much depend upon the number, as the valour, 
of troops. Cyaxares agreed to his proposal. 

As soon therefore as the customary sacrifices were offered, they 
b^an their march. Cyrus, in the name of the whole army, in- 
voked the tutelary gods of the empire ; beseeching them to be 
favourable to them in the expedition they had undertaken, to accom- 
pany them, conduct them, fight for them, inspire them with such a 
measure of courage and prudence as was necessary, and, in short, 
to bless their arms with prosperity and success. In acting thus, 
Cyrus put in practice that excellent advice his &ther bad given him, 
of beginning' and ending all his actions, and all his enterprises, with 
prayer : and indeed he never fidled, either before or after an engage- 
ment, to acquit himself, in the presence of the whole army, of this 
religious duty. When they were arrived on the frontiers of Assyria, 
it was still their first care to pay their homage to the gods of the 
country, and to implore their protection and succour ; after which * 
they began to make incursions into the country, and carried off a 
great deal of spoU. 

Cyrus, understanding that the enemy's army was about ten days* 
journey from them, prevailed upon Cyaxares to advance against 
them. When the armies came within sight, both sides prepared for 
battle. The Assyrians were encamped in the open coimtry ; and, 
according to their custom, which the Romans imitated afterwards, 
had encompassed and fortified their camp with a large ditch. Cy- 
rus, on the contrary, who was glad to deprive the enemy, as much 
as possible, of the sight and knowledge of tlie smalhiess of his army, 

• Cyiop. I. Ill- p :S-«7. 
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eoveied his troops with several little hills and villages. For several 
days nothing was done on either side, but looking at and observing 
one another. At length a numerous body of the Assyrians moving 
fint out of their camp, Cyrus advanced with his troops to meet 
them. But before they came within reach of the enemy, he gave the 
word for rallying the men, which was, Jupiter protector and conr 
dtictor.* He then caused the usual hymn to be sounded, in honour 
of Castor and Pollux, to which the soldiers, full of religious ardour 
(dior*^^), answered with a loud voice. There was nothing in Cy« 
rus's army but cheerfulness, emulation, courage, mutual exhortations 
to bravery, and a universal zeal to execute whatever their leader 
should conmiand. For it is ^ observable^ says the historian in this 
place, that on these occasions those thai fear the Deity most are the 
least afraid of men. On the side of the Assyrians, the troops armed 
with bows, slings, and darts, made their discharges before their 
enemies were Within reach. But the Persians, auimated by the 
presence and example of Cyrus, came immediately to close fight 
with the enemy, and broke through their first battalions. The As- 
syrians, notwithustanding all the efforts used by Croesus and their 
own king to encourage them, were not able to sustain so rude a 
shock, but immediately fled. At the same time the cavalry of the 
Medes advanced to attack the enemy's horse, which was likewise 
presently routed. The former warmly pursued them fo their very 
cam]}, made a terrible slaughter, and the king of the Babylonians 
[Neriglissor] was killed in the action. Cyrus not thinking himself 
in a condition to force their entrenchments, sounded a retreat. 

The Assyrians,! in the mean time, their king being killed, and the 
flower of their army lost, were in a dreadful consternation. As 
soon as Crcssus found them in so great a disorder, he fled4 and left 
them to shift for themselves. The other allies likewise, seeing their 
affairs in so hopeless a condition, thought of nothing but taking advan* 
tage of the night to make their escape. 

Cyrus, who had foreseen this, prepared to pursue them closely. 
But this could not be effected without cavalry ; and, as we have al- 
ready observed, the Persians had none. 

He therefore went to Cyaxares, and acquainted him with his design. 
Cyaxares was extremely averse to it, and represented to him how 
dangerous it was to drive so powerful an enemy to extremities, whom 
despair would probably inspire with courage ; that it was a part of 
wisdom to use good fortune with moderation, and not lose the fruits 
of victory by too much vivacity; moreover, that he was unwilling to 
compel the Medes, or to refuse them that repose to which their be- 
haviour had justly entitled them. Cyrus, upon this, desired his per- 
mission only to take as many of the horse as were willing to follow 
him. Cyaxares readily oansented to this, and thought of nothing 

• 1 do not know whether Xenophon, in this place, does noteaU the Fenian gods by 
the name of the gods of bis own country. 
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else now but of passing his time with^ 
mirth, and enjoyingr the troits of the victo? 

The greatest part of the Median soldiers i 
oat tjpon his march in pursuit of the enemy. Upon** ^^ ^ 
met some couriers, that were coming to him from the Hyrcanians,* 
who served in the enemy's army, to assure him, that as soon as ever 
he appeared, those Hyrcanians would come over to him ; which in 
fact they did. Cyrus made the best use of his time, and having 
marched all night, came up with the Assyrians. Croesus had sent 
away his wives in the night-time for coolness (for it was the summer- 
season,) and followed them himself with a body of cavalry. When 
the Assyrians saw the enemy so near them, they were in the utmost 
confusion and dismay. Many of those that ran away, being warmly 
pursued, were killed ; all that staid in the camp surrendered ; the 
victory was complete, and the spoil immense. Cyrus reserved all 
the horses that were taken in the camp for himself, resolving now to 
form a body of cavalry for the Persian array, which hitherto bad 
none. The richest and most valuable part of the booty he set apart 
for Cyaxares ; and as for the prisoners, he gave them all liberty to 
go home to their own country, without imposmg any other condition 
upon them, than that they and their countrymen should deliver up 
their arms, and engage no more in war ; Cyrus taking it upon him- 
self to defend them against their enemies, and to put them into a 
condition of cultivating their lands with entire security. 

Whilst the Medes and the Hyrcanians were still pursuing the re 
mainder of the enemy, Cyrus took care to have a repast, and even 
baths prepared for them, that at their return they might have iiothing « 
to do but to sit down and refresh themselves. He like, vise thought 
fit to defer the distribution of the spoil till then. It was on this oc • 
casion that this general, whose thoughts nothing escaped, exhorted' 
ins Persian soldiers to distinguish themselves by their generosity to- 
wards their allies, firom whom they had already received great ser- 
vices, and of whom they might expect still gfreater. He desired 
they would wait their return, both for their re^eshments and for the 
division of the spoil ; and that they would show a preference of their 
interests and conveniences before their own ; giving them to under- 
stand, tliat this would be a sure means of attaching the allies to them 
for ever, and of securing new victories over the enemy, which would 
procure them all the advantages they could wish, and make them an 
ample amends for the voluntaiy losses they might sustain, for the 
sake of winning the affection of the allies. They all came into his 
opinion. When the Medes and Hyrcanians were returiv.<d from 
pursuing the enemy, Cyrus made them sit down to the ^^*pBSt he had 
prepared for them, desiring them only to send some bread to the 
Persians, who were sufficiently- provided (he said) with all they want- 

* These are not the Hyrcanians by the Caspian Sea. From observing Cyrus's en- 
eampmeats in Babylonia, one would be apt to coi^ecture. that tbe HyicaDians here 
niRant were about four or five days* ioiiniey fouth of Dabyioo. 
Vol.. Tl. K 
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ed, eitbcr for their ragouts, or their dvinirmg. Hunger wom tlieir 
<Mily ragout, and water from the river their only drink. For that 
was the way of living to wliich they had been accustomed from their 
inikncy. 

The next mornmg they proceeded to the diyision of the spoils. 
Cj^rus in the first place ordered the Magi to be called, and command- 
ed them to choose out of aJl the booty what was most proper to be 
offered to the gods on this occasion. Then he gave the Medes and 
Hyrcanians the honour of dividing all that remained amon^ the 
whole army. They earnestly desired, that the Persians mi^t pre* 
side over the distribution ; but the Persians absolutely retused it } 
00 they were oblijBfed to accept of the office, as Cyrus had ordered ; 
and the distribution was made to the general satisfaction of all 
parties. 

The very night that Cyras marched to pursue the enemy,* Cyaz- 
ares had passed in feasting and jollity, and had made. himself drunk 
with his principal officers The next morning when he awaked, he 
was strangely surprised to find himself almost abne, and without 
troops. Immediately^ full of resentment and rage, he despatched an 
express to the army, with orders to reproach Cyrua severely, and to 
bring back the Mewles without any delay. This unreasonable pro* 
ceeding did not dismay Cyrus, who in return wrote him a respectful 
letter ; in which, however, with a generous and noble freedom, he 
justified his own conduct, and put him in mind of the permission he 
had ffiven him, of taking as many Medes with him as were willing 
to follow him. At the same time, Cyrus sent into Persia for an 
* augmentati 3 of bis troops, designing to push his conquests stiU 
farther. 

Amon^ the prisciieTs of war whom they had taken, there was a 
young pnncess of iLost exquisite beauty ,t whom they had reserved 
K>r Cyrus. Her name was Panthea, the wife of Abradates, king 
of Susiana. Upon the report made to Cyrus of her extraordinary 
beauty, be refused to see her; for fear fas he said) such an object 
might engage his affection more than ne desired, and divert him 
from the prosecution of the great designs he had in view. This sin- 
gular moderation in Cyrus was undoubtedly an effect of the excellent 
education he had received ;| for it was a principle among the Per- 
sians, never to speak before young people of any thing that had any 
reference to love, lest their natur^ inclinations to pleasure, which is 
so strong and violent at that age of levity and indiscretion, should be 
awakened and excited b^ such discourses, and should hurry them 
into follies and debaucheries. Araspes, a young nobleman of Media, 
who had the lady in his custody, had not the same distrust of his 
own weakness, but pretended that a man may be always master of 
hijiself. Cyrus committed the princess to his care, and at the same 
time gave him very prudent admonition. I have seen a great many 

• Cyrop. I W. p. lOt-lOfi. I I.lb. v p. 114. 117, & I. vl. p. 151 159. 
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verfolu, says he, thai have thought themselvei very strong , overcome 
hy that violent passion, in spite of all their resolution ; who have 
owned afterwards with shame and grief, that Uieir passion %oas a 
bondage and slavery from which they had not the power to redeem them^ 
selves; an incurable distemper , out of the reach of all remedies and 
human efforts ; a kind of bond or necessity* more difficult to force 
than the strongest chains of iron.-^Fear nothing, replied Araspes, / 
am sure of myself and I will answer with my life that I shall do 
nothing contrary to my duty. Nevertheless, his passion for this 
young princess increased, and by degrees grew to sach a height, 
that finding her invincibly averse to his desires, he was upon the 
point of using violence towards her. The princess at length made 
Cyrus acquainted with his conduct, who immediately sent Artabazns 
to Araspes, with orders to admonish and reprove him in his name. 
This officer executed his orders in the harshest manner, upbraiding 
him with his fauU in the most bitter terms, and with such a rigorous 
severity as was enough to throw him into despair. Araspes, struck 
to the soul with grief and anguish, burst into a flood of tears; and 
being overwhelmed with shame and fear, thinking himself undone, 
remained silent. Some days afterwards. Cyrus sent for him. He 
went to the prince in fear and trembling. Cyrus took him aside, 
and, instead of reproaching him with sever ty, as he expected, spoke 
gently to him: acknowledging that he liimself was to blame, for 
having imprudently exposed him to so formidable an enemy. By 
such an unexpected kindness the young nobleman recovered both 
life and speech« But his confusion, joy, and gratitude, expressed 
themselves first in a torrent of tears. Alas, says he, now lam come 
to tlie knowledge of myself, and find most plainly that I have two 
souls : one, thai inclines me to good, another thai incites me to evil. 
The former prevails, when you speak to me, and come to my relief: 
when I am alone, and left to myself, I give way to^ and am empowered 
by, the latter. Araspes made an advantageous amends for nis fault, 
and rendered Cyrus considerable service, by retiring among the 
Assyrians, under the pretence of discontent, and by giving intelli- 
gence of their measures and designs. 

The loss of so brave an officer,f whom discontent was supposed 
to have engaged on the enemy's side, caused a great concern m the 
whole army. Panthea, who had. occasioned it, promised Cyrus to 
supply his place with an officer of equal merit; she meant her hus- 
band Abradates. Accordingly, upon her writing to him, he re- 
paired to the camp of the Persians with 2000 horse, and was directly 
carried to Panthea's tent, who told him, with a flood of tears, how 
kindly and circumspectly she had been treated by the generous con- 
queror. And how, cried out Abiadates, shall I be able to acknow* 
>*dge so important a service? — By behaving towards him, replied 

* Prn>|k L vl. p. 195^ 156. 
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Panthea, or he hath done towards me. Whereupon be waited iinme 
dlately upon Cyrus, and grasping the hand of his benefactor: You 
see before you, sajrs he to him, the tenderest friendy the most devoted 
servant, and the failhfiUlest ally you ever had; toAo, not being able 
othermse to acknowledge your favours, comes and devotes himself en- 
tirely to your service. Cyrus received him with such a noble and 
generous air, accompanied by so much tenderness and humanity, as 
Fully convinced him, that whatever Panthea had said of the wonder- 
ful character of that prmce, was abundantly short of the truth. 

Two Assyrian noblemen,* likewise, who designed, as Cyrus was 
informed, to put themselves under his protection, rendered him ex- 
traordinary service. The one was called Gobryas, an old man, 
venerable both on account of his age and his virtue. The king of 
Assyria, lately dead, who was well acquainted with his merit, and 
' had a very particular regard for him, had resolved to give his daugh- 
ter in marriage to Gobryas*s son, and for that reason had sent for 
him to court. This young nobleman, at a match of hunting, to 
which he had been invited, nappened to pierce a wild beast with bia 
dart, which the Ring's son had missed : the latter, who was of a pas 
sionate and savage nature, immediately struck him with his lance, 
through rage and vexation, and laid him dead upon the spot. Go- 
bryas oesought Cyrus to avenge so unfortunate a father, and to take 
his family under his protection ; and the rather, because he had no 
children left now but an oi^y daughter, who had long been designed 
for a wife to the younjr kin^, but eould not bear the thought of mar- 
rying the murderer of her brother. 

A. M. 3449. This young king was called Laborosoarchod : he 

Ant. J. c. 555. reigned only nine months, and waa succeeded by Na-«^ 
bonidus, called also Labynitus and Belshazzar, who reigned seven- 
teen years. 

The other Assyr'an nobleman was called Gadatas:t he was 

Erince o^*a numerous and powerful people. The king then reigning 
ad treated him in a very cruel manner, after he came to the throne; 
because one of his concubines had mentioned him as a handsome 
man, and spoken advantageously of the happiness of that woman 
whom he should choose for a wife. 

The expectation of this double succour was a strong inducement 
to Cyrus4 and made him determine to penetrate into the heart of 
the enemy's country. As Babylon, the capital city of the empire he 
desig^ned to con(}uer, was the chief object of his expedition, he turned 
his views and his march that way, not to attack that city immedi- 
ately in form, but only to take a view of it, and make himself ac- 
quamted with it : to draw off as many allies as he could from that 

rce*s party, and to make prev ous dispositions and preparations 
the siege he meditated. He set out therefore with his troops, 
and first marched to the territories of Gobryas. The fortress he 
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fived in seemed xto Le an impregnable place, so advantageoosly was 
it situated, and so strongly fortified on aU sides. This nobleman 
ca-ne out to meet hiro, and ordered refreshments to be brought for his 
whole army. He then conducted Cyrus into his palace, and there 
laid an infinite number of silver and golden cups, and other vessels^ 
at his feet, together with a multitude of purses, ftill of the golden 
coin of the country : and then sending for his daughter, who was of 
a majestic shape and exquisite beauty, wliich the mourning habit 
slie wore for her brother's death seemed still to enhance, he pre- 
sented her to Cyrus, desiring him to take her under his protection, 
and to accept those marks of his acknowledgment, which he took 
the liberty to offer him. / willingly Mcept your gold and nhery 
says Cyrus, and I make a present of it to your daugfUerj to atigment 
her portion. Doubt not, But amongst the nobles of my court, you udll 
find a match suitable for her. It will neither be her riches nor yours j 
which they will value. I can assure you^ there are many amongst 
them, that would make no account of all the treasures of Babylon^ if 
they were unattended with merit and virtue. It is their only glory ^ 
I dare ctffirm it of them, otitis mine^Jo approve themselves faUhftU 
to their friends, formidable to their enemies, and resjfec^ul to the 
gods. Gobryas pressed him to take a repast with him in his house ; 
but he steadfastly refused it, and returned into his camp with Go- 
bryas, who stayed and ate with him and his officers. The ground and 
the green turf that was upon it were all the couches they had ; and 
it is to be supposed the whole entertainment was suitable. Grobryas, 
who was a person of good sense, was convinced bow much that noble 
simplicity was superior to his vain magnificence ; and declared, that 
the Assyrians had the art of distinguishing themselves by pride, and 
the Persians by merit ; and above aU things he admired the inge- 
nious vein of humour, and the innocent cheerfulness, that reigned 
throughout the whole entertainment. 

Cyrus,"" always intent upon his great design, proceeded with Go- 
bryas towards the country of Gadatas, which was beyond Babylon. 
In the neighbourhood there was a strong citadel, which commanded 
the country of the Sacajf and the Cadusians, where a governor for 
the king of Babylon resided, to keep those people in awe. Cyrus 
made a feint of attacking the citadel. Gadatas, whose intelligence 
with the Persians was not yet known, by Cyrus's advice, made an 
offer to the governor of it, to join with him in the defence of that im- 
portant place. Accordingly he was admitted with all his troops, and 
immediately delivered it up to Cyrus. The possession of this citadel 
made him master of the country of the Sacte and the Cadusians ; and 
as he treated those people with great kindness and lenity, they re- 
mained inviolably attached to his service. The Cadusians ; raised 
an army of 20,000 foot and 4000 horse; and the SaccB furnished 
10,000 foot and 2000 hone archers. 

• Cyrop I ▼ p. IM-140. t NotlteBMttorBeyUiia. 
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The kin; of Assyria. took the field, m order to ponish Gadattt fiv 
fait rebellion. But Cyrus engaged and defeated him, making a 
great slaughter of his troops, and obliging him to retreat to BabyloD* 
Afler which exploit the conqueror employed some time in ravaging 
the enemy's country. His kind treatment of the prisoners of war^ 
in giving them all their liberty to go home to their habitations, had 
spread the fiune of his clemency wherever he came. Numbers of 
peq>le voluntarily surrendered to him, and very much augmented his 
army. Then advancing near the city of Babylon, he sent the king 
of Assyria a challenge to terminate their quarrel by a single com- 
bat : but his challenjge was not accepted. In order to secure the 
peace and tranquillity of his alUes during his absence, he made a 
Kmd of truce, or treaty, with the king of Assyria, by which it wba 
agreed on bo^ sides, that the husban£nen should not be molested, 
but should have full liberty to cultivate their lands, and reap the 
fruits of their labour. Therefore, afler having viewed tbe country, 
examined the situation of Babylon, acquired a considerable number 
of fnends and allies, and greatly augmented his cavalry, he marched 
away on his return to Media. 

When he came near to the frontiers,* he sent a messenger to Cy- 
axares, to acquaint him with his arrival, and to receive his commands. 
Cyaxares dul not think proper to admit so great an armv into 
hia country ; and an army, that was going to receive a nirthei 
augmentation of 40,000 men, just arrived from Persia. He there- 
fore set out the next day with what cavalry he had left, to join 
Cyrus; who likewise advanced forwards to meet him with his 
cavalry, that was very numerous and in good condition. The sight 
of these troops rekindled the jealousy and dissatisfaction of Cyaxares. 
He received his nephew in a very cold manner, turned away his face 
fh)m him, to avoid receiving his salute, and even wept through vexa- 
tion. Cyrus commanded aU the company to retire, and entered into 
an explanation with his uncle. He spoke to bim with so much 
temper, submission, and reason; gave him svich strong proofs of the 
rectitude of his heart, lus respect, and inviolable attachment to his 
person and interest, that in a moment he dispelled all his suspicions^ 
and perfectly recovered his favour and good opinion. They em- 
braced one another, and tears were shed on both sides. How great 
the joy of the Persians and Medes was, who waited the event of this 
mterview with anxiety and trembling, is not to be expressed. Cy- 
axares and Cyrus immediately remounted their horses ; and then all 
the Medes ranged themselves in the train of Cyaxares, according to 
the sign given them by Cyrus. The Persians followed Cyrus, and 
the men of each other nation their particular prince. When they 
arrived at the camp, they conducted Cyaxares to the tent prepared 
for him. He was presently visited by almost all the Medes, who 
came to salute him, and to bring him presents; some of their own 
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•oeord, and others by CyroB'a directi<li. Cyaxarea was extremely 
touched at this proceedingr, and began to find that Cynis had not 
corrupted his subjects, and that the Medes had the samo afiection 
for him as before. 

Such was the success of Cyrus's first expedition agajist Croesus 
and the Babylonians.* In the council, held the next day in the 
presence of Cyaxares, and all the officers, it was resolved to 
coi^tinue the war. 

Not finding in Xenophon any date that precisely fixes ihe year 
wherein the several events he relates happened, I suppose with 
Usher, though Xenophon's relation does not seem to favour this no- 
tion,that between the two battles asamst Croesus and the Babyloni- 
ans, several years passed, during which all necessary preparations 
were made on both sides for carrying on the important war which 
was be^n ; and within this interval I place the marriage of Cyrus. 

Cyrus,f then, about this time thought of making a tour into his 
own country, about six or seven years after he had left it, at the 
head of the Persian army. Cyaxares, on this occasion, gave him a 
signal testimony of the value he had for his merit. Having no male 
issue, and but one daughter, he ofiered her in marriage to Cyru84 
with an assurance of the kingdom of Media for her portion. Cyrus 
had a grateful sense of this advantageous offer, ancl expressed the 
warmest acknowledgments of it, but thought himself not at liberty 
to accept it, till he had gained the consent of his father and mother; 
leaving therein a rare example to all future ages, of the respectful 
submission and entire dependance which all children ought to show 
to their parents on the like occasion, of what age soever they be, or 
to whatever degree of power and greatness they may have arrived. 
Cyrus married this princess on his return from Persia. 

When the marriage solemnity was over, Cyrus returned to his 
oamp, and improved the time he had to spare in securing his new 
conquests, and taking all proper measures with his allies for accom- 
plishing the great design he had formed. 

Foreseeing (says Xenophon) that the preparations for war might 
take up a ^eat deal of time,4 he pitched his camp in a very con- 
venient and healthy place, and fortified it strongly. He there kept his 
troops to the same discipline and exercise as if the enemy had been 
always in sight 

• Cyrop. 1. V. p. 148-151. f Ibid. 1. viii. p. 228, 229 
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Tbey und^ratood by deierters, and by the prisoners brought 
every day into the camp, that the king of Babylon was gone into 
Lydta, anu had carried with hiin vast sums of gold and silver. The 
common soldiers immediateHy concluded that it was fear which made 
him removb his treasures. But Cyrus judged he had undertaken 
this jouniey only to raise up some new enemy against him ; and 
therefore he laboured with indefatigable application in preparing for 
a second battle. 

Above all things he applied himself to strengthen his Persian 
cavalry, and to have a great number of chariots of war, built after a 
new form, having found great inconveniences in the old ones, the 
fashion of which came from Troy, and had continued in use till thai 
time throughout all Asia. 

In this interval, ambassadors arrived from the kmg of India,^ with 
a lar?e sum of money for Cyrus, from the king their master, who 
had also ordered them to assure him, that he was very ^lad be had 
acquainted him with what he wanted; that he was wilhng to be bis 
friend and ally: and, if he still wanted more money, he had nothing 
to do but to let him know ; and that, in short, he had ordered his 
ambassadors to pay him the same absolute obedience as to himself. 
Cyrus received these obliging offers with all possible dignity and 
gratitude. He treated the ambassadors with the utmost regard, and 
made them noble presents; and taking advantage of their good dis* 
position, desired them to depute three of their own body to the 
enemy, as envoys from the king of India, on pretence of proposing 
an alliance with the king of Assyria, but in fact to discover his de- 
signs, and give Cyrus an account of them. The Indians undertook 
this employment with joy, and acquitted themselves of it with great 
ability. 

I do not recognise in this last circumstance the upright conduct 
and usual sincerity of Cyras. Could he be ignorant that it was an 
open violation of tiie laws of nations, to send spies to an enemy's 
court under the title of ambassadors ; which is a character that will 
not suffer those invested with it to act so mean a part, or to be 
guilty of such treachery ? 

Cyrus prepared for the approaching battle^f like a man who had 
nothing but great projects in view. He not only took care of every 
thing that had been resolved in council, but took pleasure in ex- 
citing a noble emulation amon^ his officers, who should have the 
finest arms, be the best mounted, fling a dart, or shoot an arrow, the 
most dexterously, or who should undergo toil and fatigue with the 
greatest patience. This he brought about by taking them along 
with him a hunting, and by constantly rewarding those that dis- 
tinguished themselves most. Wherever he perceived that the cap- 
tains took particular care of their men, he praised them publicly, and 
showed them all possible favour, in order to encourage them. When 
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he made them any feast, he never proposed any other divernona 
than military exercises, and always gave considerable prizes to the 
conquerors, by which means he excited a surprising ardour through- 
oat his whole army. In a word, he was a general who, in repose as 
well as action, nay, even in his pleasures, his conversations, and 
walks, had his thoughts entirely bent on promoting the goqd of the 
service. It is by such methods a man becomes an able and complete 
warrior. 

In the mean time,* the Indian ambassadors, being returned from 
the enemy's camp, brought word, that Crcesus was chosen general- 
issimo of their army ; that all the kings and princes in their alliance 
had agreed to furnish the necessary sums of money for raising the 
troops ; that the Thracians had already engaged themselves ; that 
from Egypt a great reinforcement was marching, consisting of 
120,000 men ; that another army vas expected from Cyprus ; that the. 
Cilicians, the people of the two Phrygias, the Lycaonians, Paphla- 
gonians, Cappadocians, Arabians, and Phoenicians, were already 
arrived ; that the Assyrians were likewise come up, together with 
the king of Babylon ; that the lonians, ^tolians, and most part of 
the Greeks living in Asia, had been obliged to join them ; that 
Croesus had likewise sent to the Lacediemonians, to bring them into 
a treaty of aUiance ; that the army was assembled near the river 
Pactolus, from whence it was to advance to Thymbra, which was 
the place of rendezvous for all the troops. This relation was con- 
firmed by the accounts brought in both by the prisoners and the 



Cyrus's armv was discouraged by this news.f But that prince 
having assembled his officers, and represented to them the infinite 
difierence between the enemy's troops and theirs, soon dispelled their 
fears and revived their courage. 

Cyrus had taken all proper measures,| that his army should be 
provided with all necessaries ; and had given orders* as well for their 
march, as for the battle he was preparing to give ; in the doing of 
which he descended to an astonishing detail, which Xenophon re- 
lates at length, and which reached from the chief commanders down 
to the very lowest subaltern officers ; for he knew very well that 
upon such precautions the success of enterprises depends, which oflen 
miscarry through the neglect of the smallest circumstances ; in the 
same manner, as it frequently happens, that the playing or movement 
of the greatest machines is stopped through the disorder of one sin- 
gle wheel, though never so small. 

This prince knew all the officers of his army by their names;} and 
making use of a low, but significant comparison, he used to say, 
he thought it strange thai a workman should know the names of aU 
ki§ tools^ and a general should be so indiff'erent, as not to knoio the 
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namei cfall hu eapkAiu^ which are the imlrtmenig he jmut make uM 
of in all his enterprisei and operationt. Besides, he was persuaded, 
that such an attention had something in it more honourable for the 
officers, more engaging, and more proper to excite them to do their j 
duty, as it naturally leads them to believe, they are both known and 
esteemed by their general. 

When all the preparations were finished,* Cyrus took leave of 
Cyaxares, who staid in Media, with a third part of his troope, that 
the country might not be left entirely defenceless. 

Cyrus, who well knew how advantageous it is always to make 
the enemy's country the seat of war, did not wait for the Baby- 
lonians coming to attack him in Media, but marched forwards to 
attack him in their own territories, that he might both consume their 
forage by his troops, and disconcert their measures by his expedi- 
tion and the boldness of his undertaking. After a very long march he 
came up with the enemy at Thymbra, a city of Lydia, not fer from 
Sardis, the capital of the country. They did not imagine that this 
prince, with half the number of forces they had, could think of 
coming to attack them in their own country : and they were strangely 
surprised to see him come, before they had time to lay up the provi- 
sions necessary for the subsistence of their numerous army, c^r to as- 
semble all the forces they intended to bring into the field against him. 

SECTION V. 

The battle of Thymbra, between Cyrus and Craesus. 

This battle is one of the most considerable events* in antiqmty, 
since it decided upon the empire of Asia between the Assyrians of 
Babylon and the Persians. It was this consideration that induced M. 
Freret,f one of my brethern in the Academy of Belles Lettres, to 
examine it with a particular care and exactness ; and the rather, 
because, as he observes, it is the first pitched battle of whi6h we have 
any full or particular account. I have assumed the privile^ of 
making use of the labours and learning of other persons, but without 
robbing them of the glory, as also without denying myself the liberty 
of making such alterations as I judge necessary. I shall give a 
more ample and particular description of this battle than I usually 
do of such matters, because, as Cyrus is looked upon as one of the 
greatest captains of antiquity, those of the military profession may 
be glad to trace him in all his steps through this important action ; 
moreover, the manner in which the ancients made war, and fought 
battles, forms an essential part of their history. 

In Cyrus's army the companies of foot consisted of 100 men each, 
exclusively of the captain. J Each company was subdivided into 

• Cyrop. I. vl. p. 160, 161. 
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ftor platoons, which ^consisted of foar-and-twenty men each, not in 
eluding the person that commanded. Each of these divisions was 
again subdivided into two files, consisting of twelve men. Every 
ten companies had a particular superior officer to command them, 
which sufficiently answers to what we call a colonel ; and ten of 
those bodies had again another superior commander, which we may 
call a brigadier. 

I have already observed,* that Cyrus, when he first came at the 
head of the 30,000 Persians to the aid of his uncle Cyaxares, rAade 
a considerable change in the arms of his troops. Two-thirds of them 
till then made use of javelins only, or bows, and consequently could 
only fight at a distance from the enemy. Instead of these, Cyrus 
armed the greatest part of them with cuirasses, bucklers, and 
swords, or battle-axes ; and left few of his soldiers light-armed. 

The Persians did not know at that time what it was to fight on 
horseback.f Cyrus who was convinced that nothing was of so great 
importance towards the gaining of a battle as cavalry, was sensible 
of the great incon^nience he laboured under in that respect, and 
therefore took wise and early precautions to remedy that evil. He 
succeeded in his design and by little and little formed a body of the 
Persian cavalry, which amounted to 10,000 men, and were the 
best troops of his army. 

I shall speak elsewhere of the \lier change he introduced, with re- 
spect to the chariots of war. It i j * » 'time for us to give the number of 
the troops of both armies, whica ca n t be fixed but by conjecture, 
and by putting together sev<ral ecatteed passages of Xenopbon, 
that author having omitted thfl material rii'cumstance of acquainting 
OS precisely with their numbers ; wiiich tppears surprising in a man 
so expert in military affairs cf that histo lan was. 

Cyrus's army amountei m tub wtioie to 196,000 men, horse and 
foot. Of these there were 70,000 native Persians, viz. 10,000 
cuirassiers of horse, 20,000 cuirassiers of foot,- 20,000 pikemen, and 
20,000 light-armed soldiers. The rest of the army, to the number 
of 126,000 men, consisted of 26,000 Median, Armenian, and Arabian 
horse, and 100,000 foot of the same nation. 

Besides these troops,| Cyrus had 300 chariots of war, armed with 
scythes, each chariot drawn by four horses abreast, covered with 
trappings that were arrow-proof; as were also the horses of the 
Persian cuirassiers. 

He had likewise ordered a great number of chariots to be made 
of a larger size,} upon each of which was placed a tower, of 
about eighteen or twenty feet high, in which were lodged twenty 
archers. Each chariot was drawn upon wheels by sixteen oxen 
yoked abreast. 

Tliere was moreover a considerable number of camel8,|| upon each 
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of which were two Arahian archers, hack to hack; 00 -that one 
looked towards the head, and the other towards the tail of the camel. 

Crcesus's army was above twice as numerous as that of Cyrus,* 
amounting in all to 420,000 men, of which 60,000 were cavalry. 
The troops consisted chiefly of Babylonians, Lydians, Phrygians, Cap- 
padocians, of the nations about the Hellespont, and of Egyptians, to 
the number of 360,000 men. The Egyptians alone made a body of 
120,000. They had bucklers that covered them from head to ^t, 
very long pikes, and short swords, but very broad. The rest of the 
army was made up of Phoenicians, Cyprians, CiUcians, Lycaoniana, 
Paphlagonians, Thracians, and lonians. 

Croesus's army was ranged in order of battle in one line,t the in* 
fantry in the centre, and the cavalry on the two wings. All his 
troops, both foot and horse, were thirty men deep: but the Egyptians, 
who, as we have taken notice, were 120,000 in number, and who 
were the principal strength of Croesus's infantry, in the centre of 
which they were posted, were divided into twelve large bodies, or 
square battalions, of 10,000 men each, which had 100 men in the 
front, and as many in depth, with an interval between every bat- 
talion, that they might act and fight independent of, and without 
interfering with, one another. Croesus would gladly have persuaded 
them to range themselves in less depth, that they might make the 
wider front. The armies were in an immense plain, which gpive 
room for the extending of their wings to right and left : and the 
design of Croesus, upon which alone he founded his hopes of victory, 
was to surround and hem in the enemy's army. But he could not 
prevail upon the Egyptians to change the order of battle to which 
they had been accustomed. His army, as it was thus drawn out 
into one line, took up near forty stadia, or. five miles in length* 

Araspes, who, under the pretence of discontent had retired to 
Croesus's army, and had had particular orders from Cyrus to observe 
well the manner of that general's ranmngiiis troops, returned to the 
Persian camp the day before the battle. Cyrus, in drawing up his 
army, governed himself by the disposition of the enemy, of which 
that young Median nobleman had given him an exact account. 

The Persian troops had been generally used to engage four-and« 
twenty men in depth,! but Cyrus thought fit to change that disposi- 
tion. It was necessary for him to form as wide a front as possible, 
without too much weakening his battalions, to prevent his army's 
beicg enclosed and hemmed in. His infantry was excellent, and 
most advantageously armed with cuirasses, partisans, battle-axes, 
and swords; and provided they could join the enemy in close fight, 
there was little reason to believe that the LyH'im battalions, that 
were armed only with light bucklers and javelins, could support the 
charge. Cyrus therefore thinned the files of his infantry one half, 
and ranged them only twelve men deep. The cavalry was drawn 
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out cm the two wings, the right commanded by Chrysantafl, and the 
left by Hystaspes. The whole front of the army took up but thirty- 
two stadia, or four miles in extent ; and consequently was at each 
end near four stadia, or half a mile short of the eneirf 's front. 

Behind the first line, at a little distance, Cvnw placed the spear- 
men, and behind them the archers. Both the one and the other 
were covered by soldiers in their front, over whose head they could 
fiinjp their javelins and shoot their arrows at the enemy. 

Behind all these he formed another line, to serve for the rear, 
which consisted of the flower of his army. Their business was to 
have their eyes upon those that were placed before them, to en- 
courage those that did their duty, to sustain and threaten those that 
gave way, and oven to kill those as traitors that fled ; by that means 
to keep the cowards in awe, and make them have as great a terror 
of the troops in the rear, as they could possibly have of the enemy. 

Behind the army were placed those moving towers which I have 
abeady described. These formed a line equal and parallel to that 
of the army, and did not only serve to annoy the enemy by the per- 
petual discharges of the archers that were in them, but might like- 
wise be looked upon as a kind of moveable forts, or redoubts, under 
which the Persian troops might rally, in case they were broken and 
pushed by the enemy. 

Just behind these towers were two other lines, which also were 
parallel and equal to the front of the army ; the one was formed of 
the baggage, and the other of the chariots which carried the women 
and such persons as were unflt for service. 

To close all these Unes,"" and to secure them from the insults of 
the enemy, Cyrus placed in the rear of all 2000 infantry, 2000 horse, 
and the troop of camels, which was pretty numerous. 

Cyrus's design in forming two lines of the baggage, &c. was not 
only to make Tiis army appear more numerous than it reallv was, 
but likewise to oblige the enemy, in case they were resolved to sur- 
round him, as he knew they intended, to make the longer circuit, and 
consequently to weaken tiieir line, by stretching it out so far. 

We have still the Persian chariots of war armed with scytlics to 
speak of. These were tavided into three bodies, of 100 each. One 
of these bodies, commanded by Abradates, king of Susiana, was 
placed in the front of the battle, and the other two upon the two 
&nks of the army. 

Such was the order of battle in the two armies as they were 
drawn out and disposed the day before the engagement. 

The next day, very early in the moming,f Cyrus made a sacrifice, 
dunng which time his army took a little refreshment ; and the sol- 
diers, after having offered their libations to the gods, put on their 
armour. Never was sight more beautiful and magnificent : coat- 
armours, cuirasses, bucklers, helmets, one could not tell which to 
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admire most : men and horses aD finely equipped, and glittering^ i& 
brass and scarlet. 

When Abradates was just going to put on his cuirass,* which 
was only of quilted linen, according to the fashion of his country, his 
wife, Panthea, came and presented him with a helmet, bracers, and 
bracelets, all of gold, with a coat-armour of his own length, plaited 
at the bottom, and with a purple-coloured plume of feathers. She 
had got all this armour prepaied without her husband's knowledge, 
that her present might be more agreeable from surprise. In spite 
of all her endeavours to the contrary, when she dressed him in this 
armour, she could not refrain fix>m shedding tears. But notivith- 
standing her tenderness for him, she ezhorteu him to die with sword 
in hand, rather than not signalize himself in a manner suitable to his 
birth, and the idea she had endeavoured to give Cyrus of his gal- 
lantry and worth. Our obli^cUiong, says she, to that prince are in- 
finitely great. I was his prisoner; and cu such was destined/or him , 
but when I came into his hands I was neither used like a captive^ nor 
had any dishonourable conditions imposed on me for my freedom. 
He treated m^ as if I had been his, own brother's wife ; and in return 
J assured him you would be capable of acknowledging such extraordi- 
nary goodness. — O Jupiter i cried Abradates, lifting up his eyes 
towards heaven, grants that on this occasion I may approve myself 
a husband worthy of Panthea^ and a friend worthy of so generous a 
benefactor ! Having said this, he mounted his chariot: Panthea» 
not being able to embrace him any longer, kissed the chariot he 
rode in ; and when she had pursued him with her eyes as far as she 
possibly could, she retired. 

As soon as Cyrus had finished his sacrifice,! given his ofEicers the 
necessary orders and instructions for the battle, and put them in 
mind of paying the homage that is due to the gods, every man went 
to hif nost. Some of his officers brouglit him wine and victuals4 he 
ate a little without sittmg down, and caused the rest to be distributed 
aiijongst those that were about him. lie took a little wine likewise, 
and poured out a part of it, as an offering to the gods, before he 
draim; and all the company followed his example. Atler this he 
prayed again to the god of his fathers, deisiring he would please to 
be his guide, and come to his assistance ; he then mounted his horse, 
and commanded them all to follow him. 

As he was considering on which side he should direct his march, 
he heard a clap of thunder on the right, and cried out. Sovereign 
Jupiter, we follow thee.\ And that instant he set forwards, having 
Chrysantas on his right, who commanded the right wing of the 
horse, and Arsamas on his lefl, who commanded the foot. He 
warned them above fall things to pay attention to the royal standard, 
and to advance equally in a hne. The standard was a golaen eagle at 
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the end of a pike, with its wings stretched out; and the same was 
ever after used by the kings of Persia. He roade his troops halt 
three times before they arrived at the enemy's army; and after 
having marched about twenty stadia, or two miles and a half, they 
came m view of them. 

When the two armies were within sight of each other, and the 
enemies had observed how much their front exceeded thatof Cvrus, 
they made the centre of their army halt, whilst the two winga ad* 
vanced projecting to the right and left, with design to enclose Cy- 
rus's army, and to begin their attack on every side at the same time. 
This movement did not at all alarm Cyrus, because he expected it. 
Having givinor the word for rallying the troops, Jupiter leader and 
protector, he left his right wing, promising to rrjoin them imme- 
diately and help them to conquer, if it was the will of the gods. 

He rode through all the ranks, to give his orders, and to encourage 
the soldiers ;'" and be, who on all other occasions was so modest, 
and so far from the least air of ostentation, was now full of a noble 
confidence, and spoke as if he was assured of victory : Follow me, 
comrades, says he, the victory is certainly ours : the gods are/or us. 
He observed that many of his officers, and even Abradates himself, 
were uneasy at the movement, which the two wings of the Lydian^ 
army made, in order to attack them on the two flanks : Those troops 
alarm you, says he ; believe mey those are the very troops thai will be 
ike first routed; and to you, Abradates, ! give that as a signal of the 
time when you are to fall upon the enemy with your chariots. In fact, 
the event happened iust as Cyrus had foretold. After Cyrus haid 
given such orders as he thought necessary every where, he returned 
to the right wing of his army. 

When the two detached bodies of the Lydian troops were suffi- 
ciently extended,! Croesus gave the signal to the main body to 
march up directly to the front of the Persian army, whilst the two 
wings, that were wheeling round upon their flanks, advanced on each 
side; so that Cyrus's army was enclosed on three sides, as if it had 
three great armies to engage with ; and, as Xenophon says, looked 
like a small square drawn withhi a mat one. 

In an instant, on the first s^^al Cyrus gave, his troops faced 
about on every side, keeping a profound silence in expectation of 
the event. The prince now thought it time to sing the hynm of 
battle. The whole army answered to it with loud shonts,and invo- 
cations of the god of war. Then Cyrus, at the head o some troops 
of horse, briskly followed by a bocjy of foot, fell immediately upon 
the enemy's forces that were marching to attack the right of his 
army in flank : and having attacked them in flank, as they intended 
to d.) him, put them into great disorder. The chariots then driving 
furiously upon the Lydians, completed their defeat. 

In the same moment, the troops of the left flank, knowing by the 
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noise that Cyrus had beffun the battle on the right, advanced to the 
enemy. And imr\ediat3y the squadron of camels was made to ad- 
vance likewise, as Cyrus had ordered. The enemy's cavalry did not 
expect this ; and their horses at a distance, as soon as ever they 
were sensible of the approach of these animals (for horses cannot 
endure the smell of camels,} begfan to snort and prance, to run foul 
upon, and overturn one another, throwing their riders, and treading 
them under their feet. Whilst they were in this confusion, a emaB 
body of horse, commanded by Artageses, puslied them very warmly, 
to prevent them from rallying; and the chariots armed with scythes 
falUng furiously upon them, they were entirely routed with a dread- 
ful slaughter. 

This being the signal which Cyrus had given Abradates for at- 
tacking the front of the enemy's array, he drove like hgbtning upon 
them with all liis chariots.* Their first ranks were not able to stand 
fio violent a charge, but gave way, and were dispersed. Having 
broken and overthrown them, Abradates came up to the Egyptian 
battalions, which being covered with their bucklers, and marching 
in such close order that the chariots had not room to pierce amongst 
them, gave him much more trouble, and would not have been 
broken, but for the violence of the horses that trod upon them. It 
' was a most dreadflil spectacle to see the heaps of men and h^^-ses, 
overturned chariots, broken arms, and all the direful effects of the 
sharp scythes, which cut every thing in pieces that came in their 
way. But Abradates's chariot having the misfortune to be over- 
turned, he and his men were killed, after they had signalized their 
valour in an extraordinary manner. The Egyptians then marching 
fon;v'ards in close order, and covered with their bucklers, obliged the 
Persian infantry to give way, and drove them beyond their fourth 
line, as far as to their machines. There the Egyptians met a fresh 
storm of arrows and javelins, th*it were poured upon their heads 
from the moving towers: and the battalions of the Peisian rear- 
guard advancing sword in hand, hmdered their archers and spear- 
men from retreating any farther, and obUged them to return to the 
charge. 

Cyrus in the mean time having put both the horse and foot to 
flight on the left of the Egyptians, did not loose time in pursuing the 
fugitives.! But, pushing on directly to the centre, he had the mor- 
tification to find his Persian troops had been forced to give way ; 
and rightly judging, that the only means to prevent the Egyptians 
from gaining farther ground, would be to attack them behind, he did 
so, and fell upon their rear : the cavalry came up at the same time, 
and the enemy was pushed with great fiiry. The Egyptians, being 
attacked on all sides, faced about every way, and defended them- 
selves with wonderful bravery. Cyrus himself whs in great danger; 
liis horse, which a soldier had stabbed in the belly, sinking under 
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nim, he fell id the midst of his enemies. Here was an opportunity, 
says Xenophon, of seeing how important it is for a commander to 
have the affection of his soldiers. Officers and men, equally alarmed 
at the danger in which they saw their leader, ran headlong into the 
thick forest of pikes, to rescue and save him. He quickly mounted 
another horse, and the battle became more bloody than ever. At 
'ength Cyrus, admiring the valour of the Egyptians, and being con- 
cerned to see such brave men perish, offered them honourable condir 
tions, if they would surrender, letting them know, at the same time, 
that all their allies had abandoned them. The Egyptians accepted 
the conditions ; and, as they prided themselves no less upon their 
fidelity than on their courage, they stipulated, that they should not 
be obliged to carry arms against Crcesus. in whose service tJiey had 
been engaged. From thenceforward they served m the Persian 
army with inviolable fidehty. 

Xenophon observes,* that Cyrus gave them the cities of Larissa 
and Cyllene, near Cumse, upon the sea- coast, as also other inland 
places, which were inhabited by their descendants even in his time ; 
and he adds, that these places were called the cities of the Egyp- 
tians. This observation of Xenophon's, as also many others in several 
parts of his Cyrop«edia, in order to prove the truth of what he adc 
vances, show plainly that he meant that work as a true history of 
Cyrus, at least with respect to the main substance of it, and the 

Seatest part of the facts and transactions. This judicious reflection 
onsieur Freret makes upon this passage. 

The battle lasted till evening.f Croesus retreated, as fast as he 
could, with his troops to Sardis. The other nations, in like manner, 
that very night directed their course, each to their own country, and 
made as long marches as they possibly could. The conquerors, 
after they had eaten something, and posted the guards, went 
to rest. 

In describing this battle, I have endeavoured exactly to follow the 
Greek text of Xenophon, the Latin translation of which is not 
always faithful. Some military men, to whom I have communi- 
cated this description, find a defect in the manner in which Cyrus 
drew up his forces in order of battle ; as he placed no troops to 
cover his flanks, to sustain his armed chariots, and to oppose the two 
bodies of troops which Croesus had detached to fall upon the flanks 
of Cyrus's army. It is possible such a circumstance might have es- 
caped Xenophon in describing this battle. 

It is allowed, that Cyrus's victory was chiefly owing to his Persian 
cavalry ,J which was a new establishment, and entirely the fruit of 
that prince's care and activity in forming his people, and perfecting 
them in a part of the military art, of which, till his time, they had 
been utterly ignorant. The chariots armed with scythes old good 
service, and the use of them was ever after retainnd by the Persians 
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The camels, too, were not unserviceable in this battk, thougrh Xeno- 
phon makjsno great account of tliera; and observes that in liis uiia; 
they made no other use of them than for carrying the baggage. 

I do not undertake to write a panegyric upon Cyrus, or to magn^f/ 
his merit, it is sufficient to take notice, that in this affair wo see ali 
the qualities of a great general shine out in him. Before the battle, 
in admirable sagacity and foresight in discovering and disconcerting 
the enemy's measures ( an infinite exactness in the detail of affairs 
in taking care that his army should be provided with every tiling 
necessary, and all his orders punctually executed at the time fixed ; 
a wonderful application to gain the hearts of his soldiers, and to in- 
spire them with confidence and ardour: in the heat of action, what 
a spirit and activity ; what a presence of mind in giving orders as 
occasion requires ; what courage and intrepidity, and at the same 
time what humanity towards the enemy, whose valour he respects, 
and whose blood he is unwilling to shed ! We shall soon see tvhat 
wse he made of his victory. 

But what appears to me still more remarkable, and more worthy 
of admiration, than all the rest, is the constant care he took, on au 
occasions, to pa^ that homage and worship to the Deity, which he 
thought belonged to him. Doubtless the reader has been surprised 
to see, in the relation I have given of this battle, how many times 
Cyrus, in sight of all his army, makes mention of the gods, offers 
sacrifices and libations to them, addresses himself to them, and im- 
plores their succour and protection. But in this I have added 
nothing to the original text of the iustorian, who was also a military 
man himself, and who thought it no dishonour to himself or his pro- 
fession to relate these particular circumstances. What a shame 
then, and a reproach would it be to a Christian officer or general, 
if on a day of battle he should blush to appear as religious and de- 
vout as a pagan prince; and if the Lord of hosts, the God of armies 
whom he acknowledges as such, should make a less impression 
upon his mind, than respect for the false deities of paganism did 
upon the mind of Cyrus ! 

As for Croesus, be makes no great figure in this action ; not one 
word is said of him in the whole engagement. But that profound 
silence which Xenophon observes with regard to him, seems, in my 
opinion, to imply a great deal, and gives us to understand that a man 
may be a powerful prince, or a rich p5tentate, without being a great 
warrior. 

Biit let us return to the camp of the Persians.* It is easy to 
imagine what must be the affliction and distress of Panthea, when 
the news was brought her of Abradates's death. Having caused his 
body to be brought to her, and leaning her head upon herlinees, quite 
out of her senses, with her eyes steadfastly fixed upon the melancholy 
object, she thought of nothing but feeding her grief and indulging hei 
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nusery with the siglit of that dismal and bloody spectacle. Cynia being 
toid what a condition she was in, ran immediately tu her, sympathized 
with ber affliction, and bewailed her unhappy fate with tears of com* 
passion, doing all that he possibly could to give her comfort, and 
ordering extraordinary honours to be shown to the brave deceased 
Abradates. But no sooner was Cyrus retired, than Pantbea, over- 
powered with grief, stabbed herself with a dagger, and fell dead 
upon the body of her husband. They were both buried in one com- 
mon grave upon the very spot, and a monument was erected for 
theoi, which was standing in the time of Xenophon. 

SECTION VI. 

The taking of Sardis and ofCrcraus. 

The next day in the morning Cyrus marched towards Sardis.* 
If we may believe Herodotus, Crcesus did not imagine that^ Cyrus 
intended to shut him up in the city, and therefore marched out with 
his forces to meet him, and to give him battle. According to the 
historian, the Lydians were the bravest and most warlike people of 
Asia. Their principal strength consisted in their cavalry. Cyrus, 
in order to render that the less serviceable to them, made his camels 
advance first, of which animals the horse could endure neither the 
sight nor the smell, and therefore immediately retired on their ap- 
proach. Upon which the riders dismounted, and came to the en- 
gagement on foot, which was very obstinately maintained on both 
sides; but at length the Lydians gave way, and were forced to 
retreat into tiie city ;f which Cyrus quickly besieged, causing his 
engines to be levelled against the walls, and his scaling-ladders to 
be prepared, as if he intended to attack it by storm. But whilst he 
was amusing the besieged with these preparations, the night follow 
mg he made himself master of the citadel, by a private way that led 
thereto, which he was informed of by a Persian slave, who had been 
a servant to the governor of that place. At break of day he entered 
the city, where he met with no resistance. His first care was to 
preserve it from being phmdered ; for he perceived the Chaldean& 
had quitted their ranks, and already begun to disperse themselves in 
all quarters. To stop the rapacious hands of foreign soldiers, and 
tie them as it were by a suiglc command, in a city so abounding 
with riches as Sardis was, is a thing not to be done but by so singu- 
lar an authority as Cyrus had over jjis army. He gave all the citi- 
zens to understand, that their hves should be spared, and neither 
their wives nor children touched, provided they brought him all their 
gold and silver. This condition they readily complied with ; and 
Croesus himself whom Cyrus had ordered to be conducted to him. 
set them an example, by delivering up all his riches and treasures t» 
the conqueror. 
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When Cyrus had given all necessary orders concerning the city,* 
he had a private conversation with the kin^, of whom he asked, 
among other things, what he now thought of the oracle of Delphi, 
and of the answers given by the god that presided there, for whom 
It was said, he had always a great regard? Croesus first acknow- 
edged, that he had justly incurred the indignation of that god, for 
navmg shown a distrust of the truth of his answers, and for having 
put him to the trial by an absurd and ridiculous question ; and thun 
declared, that notwithstanding all this, he still had no reason to cona- 
plain of him; so that having consulted him, to know what he should 
do in order to lead a happy life, the oracle had given him an answer, 
which implied in substance, that he should enjoy a perfect and last- 
ing happiness wiien he once came to the knowledge of himself. For 
want of this knowledge^ continued he, and believing myself through 
the excessive praises that were lavished upon me^to be something very 
different from what I am, I accepted the title of generalissimo of the 
whole army, and unadvisedly engaged in a war against a prince in- 
finitely my superior in all respects. But now that I cm instructed 
by my defeaJt, and begin to know myself I believe 1 am going to begin 
to be happy ; and if you protk favourable to me (for my fate is in 
your hands,J I shall certainly bJ so, Cyrus, touched with compassion 
at the misfortune of the king, who was fallen in a moment from so 
great an elevation, and admiring his equanimity under such a reverse 
of fortune, treated him with a great deal of clemency and kindness, 
Buffering him to enjoy both the title and authority of king, under the 
restriction of not having the power to make war; that is to say, he 
discharged him (as Croesus acknowledged himself) from all the bur* 
densome part of regal power, and truly enabled him to lead a happy 
life, exempt from all care and disquiet. From thenceibrward he took 
him with him in all his expeditions, either out of esteem for him, or 
to have the benefit of his counsel, or out of policy, and to be the 
more secure of his person. 

Herodotus, and other writers after him, relate this story with the 
addition of some very remarkable circumstances, which I think it in- 
cumbent on me to mention, notwithstanding they seem to be much 
more wonderful than true. 

I have already observed,f that the only son Croesus had living 
was dumb. This young prince, seeing a soldier, when the city waa 
taken, ready to give the king, whom he did not know, a stroke upon 
the head with his scimitar, made such a violent effort and struggle, 
out of fear and tenderness for the life of his father, that he broke 
the string of his tongue, and cried out. Soldier, spare the life of 
CrcRsus. 

Croesus being a prisoner, was condemned by the conqueror to be 
burnt alive.J Accordingly, the funeral pile was prepared, and that 
unhappy prince, being laid thereon, and just upon the point of 
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«zecfi1ioii, recollecting the conversation he had formerly had with 
Solon * was wofally convinced of the truth of that philosopher's ad- 
monition, and in remembrance thereof, cried aloud three times, Sohn! 
Solon ! Solon ! Cyrus, who, with the chief ofiicera of his court, was 
present at this spectacle, was curious to know why Croesus pro- 
nounced that celebrated philosopher's name with so much vehe- 
mence in this extremity. Being told the reason, and reflecting upon 
the uncertain state of all sublunary things, he was touched with 
commiseration at the prince's misfortune, caused him to be taken 
from the pile, and treated him afterwards, as long as he lived, with 
honour and respect- Thus had Solon the glory^f with one single 
word, to save the life of one king, and give a wholesome lesson of 
instruction to another. 

Two answers in particular, given by the Delphic oracle, had in- 
duced CroBSUs to engage in the war which proved so fatal to him 
The one was, that 1^ was to beheve himself in dwnger when the 
Modes should have a mule to reign over them : the other, that when 
be should pass the river Halys, to make war against the Modes, he 
would destroy a mighty empire. Prom the first of these oracular 
answers he concluded, considering the impossibility of the thing 
spoken of, that he had nothing to fear ; and from the second he con- 
ceived hopes of subverting the empire of th*? Modes. When he found 
how things had happened quite contrary to his expectations, with 
Cyrus's leave he despatched messengers to Delphi, with orders to 
make a present to the god, in his name, of a golden chain, and at 
the same time to reproach him lor having so basely deceived him by 
bis oracles, notwithstanding the numberless presents and offerings he 
had made him. The god was at no great pains to justify his answers. 
The mule which the oracle meant was Cyrus, who derived his ex- 
traction from two different nations, being a Persian by the father's 
side, and a Mede by the mother's ; and as to the great empire which 
Cnesus was to overthrow, the oracle did not mean that of the 
Modes, but his own. 

If was by such false and deceitful oracles, that the father of lies, 
the devil, who was the author of them, imposed upon mankind, in 
those times of ignorance and darkness, always giving his answers to 
those that consulted him, in such ambiguous and doubtful terms, 
that, let the event be what it would, they contained a relative 
meaning. 

When the people of Ionia and iEolia were apprised of Cyrus's 
having subdued the Lydians,} they sent ambassadors to him at Sar- 
dis, to desire he would receive them as his subjects upon the same 
Conditions he had granted the Lydians. Cyrus, who before his 
victory had solicited them in vain' to embrace his party, and was 
then in a condition to compel them to it by force, answered tiiem 

• This conversation is already related. ^ ^ 
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only by a &ble of a fisherman, who having played npon his pipe, in 
order to make the fish come to him, in vain, found there was no way 
tu catch them but by throwing his net into the water. Failing in 
their hopes of succeeding this way, they applied to the Lacedemoni- 
ans, and demanded their succour. The LacedoBmonians thereupon 
sent deputies to Cyrus, to let him know that they would not sufier 
him to undertake any thing against the Greeks. Cyrus only laughed 
at such a message, and warned them in his turn to take care, and 
put themselves in a condition to defend their own territories. 

The nations of the isles had nothing to apprehend from Cyrus, 
because he had not yet subdued the Phoenicians, and the Persians 
had no shipping. 

ARTICLE IL 

The history of the besieging and taking of Babjrlmi by Cyrua. 

Cyrus stayed in Asia Minor,* till he had entirely reduced all the 
nations that inhabited it into subjection, from the iEgean sea to the 
river Euphrates. From thence he proceeded to Syria and Arabia, 
which he also subjected. After which he entered into Assyria, and 
advanced towards Babylon, the oply city of the east that stood 
out against him. 

The siege of this important place was^uo easy enterprise. The 
walls of it were of a prodigious height, and appeared to be inacces- 
sible, without mentioning the immense number of people within 
them for their defence. Besides, the city was stored with all sorts 
of provisions for twenty years. However, these difiiculties did not 
discourage Cyrus from pursuing his design : but, despairing to take 
the place by storm or assault, he made them believe his design was 
to reduce it by famine. To which end he caused a line of circum- 
vallatioii to be drawn quite round the city, with a large and deep 
ditch; and, that his troops might not be over-fatigued, he divided 
his array into twelve bodies, and assigned each of them its month 
for guarding the trenches. The besieged, thinking themselves out 
of all danger, by reason of their ramparts and magazines, insulted 
Cyrus from the top of their walls, and laughed at all his attempts, 
and all the trouble he gave himself, as so much unprofitable labour. 

SECTION 1. 

Fredictlona of the principal circumstancel relating to the siege and the taking of Babj^ 
Ion, as they are set down in different places of the Holy Scriptural 

As the taking of Babylon is one of the greatest events in ancient 
history, and as the principal circumstances with which it was at- 
tended were foretold in the Holy Scriptures many years before it 
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happefiecl, t think it not improper, before I give an account of what 
the profane writers say of it, briefly to put together what we find 
Qpon the same head in the sacred pages, that the reader may be the 
more capable of comparing the predictions and the accomplishment 
of them together. 

I. 7%e Prediction of the Jewish Captivity at Babylon, and of the 
Time of Us Duration* 

Grod Ahnighty was pleased not only to cause the captivity, which 
his people were to suffer at Babylon, to be foretold a long time be- 
fore it came to pass, but hkewise to set down the exact number of 
years it was to last The term he fixed for it was seventy years, 
after which he promised he would dehver them, by bringing a re- 
markable and irretrievable destruction upon the city of Babylon, the 
place of their bondage and confinement. .And A^e nationM shall 
serve the king of BahyUm seventy years* Jer. xxvC 11. 

n. The Causes of Qod^s ffrath against Babylon* 

That which kindled the wrath of God against Babylon was, I 
her insupportable pride ; 2. her inhuman cruelty towards the Jews 
and 3. the sacrilegious impiety of her king. 

1. Her pride. She believedherself to be invincible.* She said 
m her heart, I am the queen of nations, and I shall remain so for 
ever. There is no power equal to mine. All other powers are either 
subject or tributary' to me, or in alliance with me. I shall never 
know either barrenness or widowhood. Eteniity is written in my 
destiny, according to the observation of all those that have consulted 
the stars to know it. 

2. Her cruelty. It is God himself that complains of it. / was 
mUing,f says he, to punish my people, <m a father chastiseth his 
children. I sent them for a time into banishment at Babylon, with a 
design to recall them, (u soon as they were become more thankful and 
morefaithful. But Babylon and her prince have added to the pater* 
nal chastisement which 1 injlicted, such cruel and inhuman treatment 
as my clemency abhors. Their design has been to destroy ; mine wa^ 
to saoe* The banishment they have turned into a severe bondage and 
captimty, and have shown no compassion or regard either to age, in- 
firmity, or virtue. 

3. The sacrilegious impiehi of her king. To the pride and 
cruelty of his predecessors Belshazzar added an impiety that was 
peculiar to himself. He did not only prefer his false divinities to the 

* niziHti, In seiqpiternum era doitiina->Dici8 in corde tuo, Ego sum, et non est pre- 
fer nw. atiiplius : non sedebo vidua, et ignoralK) steriliiPtem. /so. xlvii. 7, 8. 

t IratttB sum super populum meum, et dedi eos in manu tu&, Babylon. Non posuisti 
eia miseiicocdiain : super senem aggravasU Jugum tuum valde. Vcniet super te malum. 
Im xlvU. Q. 
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true and OBly God, but fancied that he had vanquished his power 
because he was posisessed of the vessels which had belonged to hie 
worship ; and, as if he meant it to affront him, he affected to appJy 
those lioly vessels to profane uses. This was what completed the 
measure of God's wrath. 

[II. The Decree pronounced agaimi SabykMu Prediction cf ike 
CcUamUiea that were to/allupon her^ and <^ her utier DestrucUan* 

J^ake bright the arrows, gather the tkields,* saith the prophet, 
speaking to the Modes and Persians. 7%e Lord hath raited up the 
spirit of the kings of the Jiedes^/or his device is against Babylon, to 
destroy it, becaitse it is the vengeance of the Lord, the vengeance qfhis 
temple. 

Howl ye,j for the day of the Lord is aJt hand,-^^ day cruel both 
with -wraih andjierce anger to lay the land desolate* Behold,^ I will 
punish the king of Babylon and his land, as I have punished the king 
of Assyria.^ 

Shout against her round a5ou<.|| Recompense her according to 
her work ; according to all that she hath done, do unto her : — and 
spare not her young men ; destroy ye utterly all her host. Everyone 
that is found shall be thrust through,^ and every one that is joined to 
them shall fall by the sword. Their children also shall be dashed to 
pieces before their eyes, their houses shall be spoiled, and their unves 
ravished. Behold, I will stir up the Medes against tfiem, who shall 
not regard silver ; and as for gold, they shall not delight m it. Their 
bows also shall dash the young men to pieces, and they shall have no 
pity on the fruit of the womb; their eye shall not spare children. O 
daughter of Babylon,** who art to be destroyed, happy shall he be 
that rewardeth thee as thou hast served us. Happy shall he be that 
taketh and dashelh thy little ones against the stones. , 

And Babylon, the glory of kingdoms, and the beauty of the ChcU' 
dees' excellency, shall be as when God overthrew Sodom and Gomor- 
rah.ff It shall never be inhabited; neither shall it be dwelt in from 
geueration to generation ; neither shall the Arabian pitch tent there; 
neither shall the shepherds make their fold there ; but wild beasts of 
the desert shall lie there; and their houses shall be full <^ doleful 
creatures, and owls sliall dwell there; and satyrs shall dance thm : 
And the wild beasts of the islands shali cry in their desolate houses, 
and dragons in their pleasant palaces. I will also make it a posses- 
sion for the bittern, and pools <f water ;\\ and I will sweep ii utiih the 
besom of destruction, saith the Lord (ghosts. The Lord of hosts hath 
sworn, saying. Surely as I have thought^ so shall tt come to pass i and 
as I have proposed, so shall it stand. 

* Jcr. Ii. 1 1. t Isa. xiil. C, 9. J Jer. 1, 18. « In the destrucUon of Nineveh 

JJer. I. 15. 39, and Ii. 3. If Isa. xiU. 15-18. * ** Pa cixxvii. 8, 9. X^ 1st 
. Jl>-2a. it Isa. xlv 23 24. 
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IV. Cyrus called to destroy Babylon, arid to deliver thfi Jews. 

Cyrus, whom the Divine Providence was to make use of, as an 
instrument for the executing his desjgns of goodness and mercy 
towards his people was mentioned in the Scripture by his name, 
above 200 years before he was born. And, that the world might 
not be surprised at the marvellous rapidity of his coM^uests, God was 
-pleased to declare, in very sublime and remarkabk *erms, that be 
himself would be his guide ; and that, in all his expeditions he would 
lead him by the hand, and would subdue all the princes t)f the earth 
before him. Thxu saith ike Lord to his anointed^* to Cyrus, whose 
right hand I have holden to subdue nations before him ; and I will 
loose the loins of kings, to open before him the two-leaved gates, and 
the gates shall not be shut. ' / will go before thee, and make the 
crooked places straight, I will b reak in pieces the gates of brass, and 
cut in' sunder the bars of iron. And I will give thee the treasures oj 
darkness and hidden riches of secret places,'that thou mayest know, 
thcu I the Lord, which call thee by thy name, am the God of Israel : 
For Jacob my servant's sake, and Israel, mine elect, I have even called 
thee by thy name: I have sumamed thee, though thou hast not 
known me, ' 

V. God give^ the Signal to the Commanders, and to the Troop's, to 
march against Babylon, 

Lift ye up a banner, saith the Lord, upon the high mountain,^ that 
it may be seen afar off, and tlutt all they who are to obey me may 
know my orders. Exalt the voice unto them that are able to hear 
you. Shake the hand, as a signd to hasten the march of those that 
are too far off to distinguish another sort of command. Let the 
officers of the troops go into the gates of the nobles, into the pavilions 
of their kings. Let the people of each nation range themselves 
around their sovereign, and make haste to offer him their service, 
and to go unto his tent, which is already set up. 

/ nave commanded my sanctified ones ;\ I have given my orders to 
those whom I have sanctified for the execution of my designs ; and 
these kings are already marching to obey me, though they know me 
not. It is I that have placed them upon the throne, that have made 
divers nations subject to them, in order to accomplish my designs by 
by their administration. / have called my mighty ories for mine 
anger, ^ I have caused the mighty warriors to come up, to be the 
ra'misters and executioners of my wrath and vengeance. From ma 
they derive their courage, their martial abilities, their patience, their 
wisdom, and the success of their enterprises. If they are invincible, 
it is because they serve me : every thing gives way, and trembles, 

• ba. xlv. 1-4. t Tbid. xiii. S | Ibid. xiU. 3. i Lat ven. 

t» irA med, Heb. in tram meam. 
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before them, because they are the ministers of my wrath and m 
dignatior ; They joyfully labour for my glory, they rejoice in my 
highness. The honour they have of being under my command, and 
of being sent to deliver a people that I love, inspires them with ardour 
and cheerfulness : Behold! they triumph already in a certain as- 
surance of victory. . 

The prophet . witness in spirit of the orders that are just given, 
is astonished St the swiftness with which they are executed by the 
princes and the people. I hear already, he cries out, The noise of a 
multitude in the mountains^ like as of a great people : a tumultuous 
noise of Vie kingdoms of nations gathered together,* The Lord of 
hosts mustereth the host of the battle .-f They come from afar country, 
from the end of heaven, where the voice of God, their master and 
sovereign, has reached their ears. 

But it is not with the sight of a formidable army, nor of the kings 
of the earth, that 1 am now struck; it is God himselfthat I behold; 
all the rest are but his retinue, and the ministers of his justice, ft 
is even the Lord and the weapons of his indignation, to destroy the 
whole land. 

A grievotu vision is declared unto me .-f The impious Belshazzar,} 
kingof Babylon, continues to act impiously; the treacherous deaUr 
dealeth treacherously, and the spoiler spoileth. To put an end to there 
excesses, go up, thou prince of Persia ; go up, O Elam : And thou 
prince of the Medes, besiege thou Babylon: Besiege fO Jiledia; all 
the sighing, which she was the cause cf, hoxe I made to cease. That 
wicked city is taken and pillaged; her power is at an end, and my 
people is dehvered. 

VI. Circumstances relating to the siege and the taking qf Babylon^ 
minutely detailed. 

There is nothing, methinks, better calculated to raise in us a pro 
found reverence for religion, and to give us a great idea of the Deity, 
than to observe with what exactness he reveals to bis prophets the 
principal circumstances of the besieging and taking of Babylon, not 
only many vears, but several ages, before it happened. 

1. We nave already seen that the array by which Babylon will 
be taken, is to consist of Medes and Persians, auv! to be commanded 
by Cyrus. 

2. The city shall be attacked after a very extraordinary manner, in 
a way which she did not at all expect : Thetefore shall evil come upon 
thee : thou shall not know from whence it riseth.\\ She shall be all on 
a sudden and in an histant overwhelmed with calamities, which she 
was not able to foresee : Desolation shah cowe upon thee suddenly, 
which thou shalt not know,^ In a word she shall be taken, as it were 

• '«, xill. 4. t Ibid. ver. 5. % Jh. xtI. 2. « Thto la the 

ofUw Hebrew words. <« laa. xlvU. 11 V Ibid. 
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Id a net, before she perceiveth that any.snares ba?e been laid for 
ber : / fiave laid a snare for thee, and thou art ctUo taken^ O Babylon^ 
find thou toast not aware.* 

3. Babylon reckoned the Eaphrates alone was -sufficient to ren- 
der her impregnable, and triumphed in her being so advantageously 
situated and defended by so deep a river : O thou that dwellest upon 
many waters:^ it is God himself who points out Babylon under 
that description. And yet that very river Euphrates shall be the 
cause of her ruin. Cyrus, by a stratageji (of which there had never 
been any example before, nor has there been any thing like it since) 
shall turn the course of that river, shall lay its channel dry, and by 
that means open himself a passage into the city : I will dry up her 
sea, and make her springs dry.J *^ drought is upon hsr waters^ and 
they shall he dried up. Cyrus shall take possession of the quays of 
the river; and the waters which rendered Babylon inaccessible, 
shall be dried up, as if they had been consumed by fire : The pas^ 
sages are stopped, and the reeds they have burnt withfire.\ 

4. She shall be taken in the night-time, upon a day of feasting 
and rejoicing, even whilst her inhabitants are at tabic and think 
upon nothing but eating and drinking : In their heat 1 will make 
their feasts, and I will make them drunken, thai they may r^oice^ and 
sleep a perpetual sleep, and not wake,saith the Lord.\\ It is remarka- 
ble, that it is God who does all this, who lays a snare for Babyion : 
I have laid a snare for thee;^ who drieth up the waters of the river; 
/ willy dry up her sea; and who brings that drunkenness and drow- 
siness upon her princes : / will make drunk her princes.** 

5. The king shall be seized in an instant with an incredible terror 
and perturbation of mind : My loins are filled with pain .* pangs have 
taken hold upon me as the pangs ^a woman that travaUeth: I was 
bowed down at the hearing of it: J was dismayed at the seeing of it; 
my heart panted, feaifulness affrighted me : Tlie night of my plea- 
sure hath he turned into fear unto me.f f This is the condition Bel- 
shazzar was in, when in the middle of the entertainment he saw a 
hand come out of the wall, which wrote such characters upon it as 
none of his diviners could either explain or read ; but more especially 
when Daniel declared to him, that those characters impoited the 
sentence of his death. Then^X says the Scripture, the kirk's coun- 
tenance wa^ changed^ and his thoughts troubled him, so that the joints 
(f his htns were hjosed, and his knees smote one against anotlier. 
The terror, astonishment, fainting, and trembling of Belshazzar, 
are here described and expressed in the same manner by the pro- 
phet who was an eye-witness of them, as they were by the prophet 
who foretold them 200 years before. 

But Isaiah must have had an extraordinary measure of divine 
illttmination, to be able to add, immediately after the description of 

• J<>r. 1. 34. t Id U. IX t ill. I- ^- Rid li. 36. $ rd. 11. 33. I| Id. U 30. 
T Id. 1. '*l. •* IJ. li. 57 t» L-a. xxi. 3, 4. U "an. v 6 
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Belshazzar'B consternation, the followingr words: Prepare the table* 
watch in the toaich tower, eat, drink. The prophet foresees, that Bel- 
shazzar, though dismayed and confounded at first, shall recover his 
courage and spirits, through the exhortations of his courtiers ; but 
more particularly through the persuasion of the queen, his mother, 
who represented to him the unreasonableness of being affected with 
such unmanly fears, and unnecessary alarms ; Let not thy thoughts 
trouble thee,^ nor let thy countenance be changed. They will exhort him 
therefore to make himself easy, to satisfy himself with giving proper 
orders, and with the assurance of being advertised of every thmg 
by th^ vigilance of the sentinels ; to order the rest of the supper to 
be served, as if nothing had happened; and to recall that gaiety and 
joy, which his excessive fears had banished from the table : Prepare 
the table, walch in the watch-tower ; eat, drink. 

6. But at the same time that men are giving their orders, God on 
his part is likewise giving his; Arise ye princes, \ and anoint the 
shield. It is God himself that commands the princes to advance, to 
take their arms, and to enter boldly into a city drowned in wine, 
or buried in sleep. 

7. idaiah acquaints ns with two material and important circum- 
stances concerning the taking of Babylon. The first is, that the 
trooos with which it is filled, shall not keep their ground, or stand 
firm any where, neither at the palace nor the citadel, nor any other 
public place whatsoever ; that they shall desert and leave one 
another, without thinking of any thing but making their escape ; 
that in running away they shall disperse themselves, and take differ- 
ent roads, just as a fiock of deer, or of sheep, is dispersed and scat- 
tered, when they are affrighted : And it shall be as a chased roe,) and 
as a sheep that no man taketh up. The second circumstance is, that 
tho greatest part of those troops, though tliey were in the Babylo- 
nian service and pay, were not Babylonians ; and that they shall re- 
turn into the provinces from whence they came, without being 
pursued by the conquerors; because the divine vengeance was 
chiefly to fall upon the citizens of Babylon : TTiey shall turn every 
man to his own people,\\ andfiee every one into his own land. 

8. Lastly, not to mention the dreadful slaughter which is to be 
made of the inhabitants of Babylon, where no mercy will be shown 
either to old men, women, or children, or even to the child that is 
still within its mother's womb, as has been already noticed : the last 
circumstance, I say, which the prophet foretells, is the death of the 
king himself, whose body is to have no burial, and the entire ex- 
tinction of the royal family ; both which calamities are described in 
the Scripture, in a manner equally terrible and instructive to all 
princes. But thou art ca^t out of thy grave, ^ like an abominable 
branch. Thou shalt not be joined utith them (thy ancestors) in burial^ 

* ba. zxi. 5. t Dan. v. 10. : Isa. xzL 5. 6 lea. ziiL 14. |i n>td 
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lecaiue thou hast destroyed thy land, and slain thy people. That 
king is justly forgotten, who has never remembered, that he ought 
to be the protector ar.d fiither of his people. He that has lived only 
to ruin and destroy his country, is unworthy the common privilege 
of burial. As he has been an enemy to mankind, he ought to have 
no place amongst them. He was like unto the wild beasts of the 
field, and like them he shall be buried ; and since he had no senti- 
ments of humanity himself, he deserves to meet with no humanity 
from others. This is the sentence which God himself pronounceth 
against Belshazzar : and the malediction extends itself to his chil- 
dren, who were looked upon as his associates in the throne, and as 
the source of a long posterity and succession of kingSvand were en- 
tertained with nothing by the flattering courtiers, but the pleasing 
prospects and ideas of their future grandeur. Prepare slaughter for 
his children,* for the iniquity of their fathers; thai they do not rise 
nor possess the land. For I will rise up against them saith the Lord 
of hosts, and cut off from Babylon the name and remnant, and son 
and nephew, saith the Lord, 

SECTION n. 

A description of the taking of Babylon. 

After having seen the predictions of every thing that was to hap- 
pen to the impious Babylon, it^is now time to come to the accom- 
plishment of those prophecies ; and to resume our narrative of the 
taking of that city. 

As soon as Cyrus saw that the ditch, which they had long worked 
upon, was finished, he began to chink seriously upon the exectition 
of his vast design, which as yet he had coramanicated to nobody. 
Providence soon furnished him with as fit an opportunity for this 
purpose as he couH desire. He was informed that m the city a 
great festival was to be celebrated ; and that the Babylonians, on 
occasion of that solemnity, were accustomed to pass the whole night 
in drinking and debauchery. 

Belshazzar himself was more concerned in this public rejoicing 
than any other,t and gave a magnificent entertainment to the chief 
oflicers of the kingdom, and the ladies of the court. When flushed 
with wine, he ordered the gold and silver vessels, which had been 
taken from the temple of Jerusalem, to be brought out; and as an 
insult upon the God of Israel, he, his whole court, and all his con- 
cubines, drank out of those sacred vessels. God, who was provoked 
at such insolence and impiety, at the same instant made him sensibb 
who it was that he aflronted, by a sudden apparition of a hand^ 
writing certain characters upon the wall. The king, terribly surprised, 
and frighted at this vision, immediately sent for all his wise men, 
bis diviners, and astrologers, that they might read the writing to 
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him, and explain the meaning of it. But they all came in va ii, not 
. one of them being able to expound the matter, or even to read the 
characters.* It is probably in relation to this occurrence, that 
Isaiah, after having foretold to Babylon that she shall be overwhelmed 
with calamities which she did not expect, adds, Stonrf noio wUh thine 
tnchantmerUsy and with the multUvuie of thy sorceries. Let now the 
astrologers^ the stat gazers^ the monthly prognosticators, stand up^ and 
save thee from these things thai shall come upon thee. Is. xlvii. 1 2, 
13. The queen-mother, (Nitocris, a princess of great merit,) coming 
upon the noise of this great prodigy into the banqueting-room, en- 
deavoured to compose the mind of the king, her son, advising him to 
send for Daniel, with whose abilities in such matters she was well 
acquainted, and whom she had always employed in the government 
of the state. 

Daniel was tliercfore immediately sent for, and spoke to the king 
with a freedom and liberty becoming a prophet. He put him in 
mmd of the dreiidful manner in which God had punished the pride 
of his grandfather Nebuchadnezzar, and the flagrant abuse he made 
of his povver,-| when he acknowledged no law But his own will, and 
thouorht himself empowered to exalt and to abase, to inflict destruction 
and death wheresoever he would, only because such was his will and 
pleasure. And thou his son, says he to the king, hast not humbled 
thine heart, though thou knowest all this, but hast lifted up thyself 
against the Lord (f heaven; and they have brought the vessels of his 
house before t'lee, and thou and thy lords, thy wives and thy convu- 
bines, liave drunk wine m them : and thou hast praised the gods of 
silver and gold of brass, iron, wood, and stone, which see not, nor 
hear, nor know and the God, in whose hand thy breath is, and whose 
are all thy ways hast thou not glorified. Then was the part of the 
hand sent from liim, and this writing was written. And this is the 
writing that was wrilien,X MciXE, Tkkel, Upharsin.} This is the 
interpretation of the thing : Me.ne, God hath numbered thy kingdom 
and finished it, Tekel, Ihou art weighed in the balances, hnd art 
found wanting ; Peres, thy kingdom is divided, and given to the 
Medes and Persians. This interpretation, one would think, should 
have aggravated the consternation of the company ; but they found 
means' to dispel their fears, probably upon a persuasion, that the 
ca,lamity was not denounced as piesent or immediate, and that time 
might furnish them with expedients to avert it. This however is 
certain, that fcr ^eir of disturbing the general joy of the present 
festival^ they put off^ the discussion of serious matters to another 
time, and sat down again to their banquet, and continued their re- 
vellings to a very late hour. 

• The reason why they could not read this sentence was, that it was written in He- 
brew leucrs, which are now called the Samaritan characteriL ar^l whicli the Babvlo- 
Aians did not understand. ' 

t Whom he would he slew, and whom be would he Irept aliye, and whom he woiiM 
he aet up, and whom he would he put down. Dvn. v. Itf 

t These three words signify, number, wetght divinon, ' ^ Or Pbrki. 
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C" ni8,» in the mean time, well informed of the confbsion that wa* 
mei ..fly occasioned by this festivol, both in the palace and the city 
Fiad posted a part of his troops on that side where the river entered 
into the city, and another part on that side where it went out; and 
had commanded them to enter the city that very night, by marching 
alon^ the channel of the river, as soon as ever they found itfordable. 
Having given all necessary orders, and exhorted his officers to follow 
him, by representing to them that he marched under the guidance 
of the gods ; in the evening he made them open the great recep- 
tacles, or ditches, on both sides of the city, above and below, that 
the water of the river might run into them. By this means the 
Euphrates was quickly emptied, and its channel became dry. Then 
the two foreraentioned bodies of troops, according to their orders, 
went into the channel, the one commanded by Gobryas, and the 
other by Gadatas, and advanced without meeting any obstacle. 
The invisible guide, who had promised to open all the gates to 
Cyrus, made the general negligence and disorder of that riotous 
night subservient to his design, by leaving open the gates of brass, 
which were made to shut up the descents from the quays to the river, 
and which alone, if they had not been left open, were sufficient to 
have defeated the whole enterprise. Thus did these two bodies of 
troops penetrate into the very heart of the city without any op- 
position, and meeting together at the royal palace, according to their 
agreement, surprised the guards, and cut them to pieces. Some of 
the company that were within the palace opening the doors to know 
what noise it was they heard without, the soldiers rushed in, and 
quickly made themselves masters of it ; and meeting the king, who 
came up to them sword in hand, at the head of those that were in the 
way to succour him, they killed him, and put all those that attended 
him to the sword. The first thing the conquerors did afterwards, 
was to thank the gods for having at least punished that impious king. 
These words are Xenophon's, and are very worthy of attention, as 
they so perfectly agree with what the Scriptures have recorded of 
the impious Belshazzar. 

A. M. 34fifl. The taking of Babylon put an end to the Babylonian 

Adl j. c. 53a empire, after a duration of 210 years from the begin- 
ning of the reiffn of Nabonassar. Thus was tlie power of that proud 
.•ity abolished just fifty years after she had destroyed the city of Je- 
rusalem and her temple. And herein were accomplished those pre- 
dictions, which the prophets Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Daniel, had de- 
nounced against her, and of which we have already given a particular 
account. There is still one more, the most important and the most 
incredible of them all, and yet the Scripture has set it down in the 
strongest terms, and marked it out with the greatest exactness ; a 
prediction literally fulfilled m attits points; the proof of which stL 
actually subsists, is the most easy to be verified, and indeed w* ' 

• Cyropt L vU p. ISO— 1» 
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% natare not to be contested. What I mean is the predictior )f so 
total and absolute a ruin of Babylon, that not the least remaons or 
kraces should be left of it. I think it may not be improper to give 
%n account of the perfect accomplishment of this famous prophecy, 
before we proceed to speak of what followed the taking of Babylon. 

SECTION III. 

Tbe completion of th« prophecy which foretold the total ruin and destruction of 
Babylon. 

This prediction we find recorded in several of the prophets, but 
particularly in Isaiah, in the thirteenth chapter, from the 19th to the 
ft2d verses, and in the 23d and 24th verses of the fourteenth chapter. 
I have already inserted it at large, page 132, &c. It is there declared, 
that Babylon shall be utterly destroyed, as the criminal cities of 
Sodom and Gomorrah formerly were ; that she shall be no more in- 
habited ; that she shall never be rebuilt ; that the Arabs shall not so 
much as set up their tents there ; that the shepherd shall not come 
thither even to rest his flock ; that it shall become a dwelling place 
for the wild beasts, and a retreat for the birds of night; that the 
place where it stood shall be covered over with a marsh, so that no 
trace shall be le*l to show where Babylon had been. It is God 
himself who pronounced this sentence, and it is for the service of 
religion to show how exactly every article of it has been successively 
accomplished. 

I. In the first place, Babylon ceased to be a royal city, the kings 
of Persia choosing to reside elsewhere. They delighted more in 
Susa, Ecbatana, Persepolis, or any other place ; and did themselves 
destroy a good part of Babylon. 

A. M. 3880. II' We are informed by Strabo and Pliny, that the 

Ant. J. c. 124. Macedonians, who succeeded the Persians, did not 
only neglect it, and forbear to embellish or even repair it, but that 
moreover they built Seleucia in the neighbourhood,* on purpose 
to draw away its inhabitants, and cause it to be deserted. Nothing 
can better explain what tiie prophet had foretold ; It shall not be m" 
habited. Its own masters endeavour to make it desolate. 

III. The new kings of Persia, who afterwards became masters 
of Babylon, completed the ruin of it, by building Ctesiphon,f which 
carried away all the remainder of the inhabitants; so that from th s 
time the curse was pronounced against that city, it seems as if those 
very persons that ought to have protected her, were become her 
enemies ; and had all thought it their duty to reduce her to a state of 

• Partem nrbiaPersaj dinieruiit, partem tempusconsumpsitetMacedonum negJigentia- 
maxiine postquam Seleucus Nicaior Selucinra ad Tlgrim conrfiiJlL etad:!e raiitdm Uecen- 
tis a Babylonedlssitam. Strab. I. xvi. p. 738. 

In solitudiiiein rediit exhausta viciniiaie SelucJae, ob id condlts d Nicatore intra oon- 
agealraum (or qiiadrngesiiamn) lapldem. Plin.l.yl c.«6. '"^"^ '^"^"*^''^^^^'»^ 
m cap?xmf /M "''''^ ^ Ctesiphonlem urbes Persarum inclytaa feceront. fi. Hitr^ 
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Bolitude, though by indirect means, and without asing any violence ; 
that it might more manifestly appear to be the hand of God, rather 
than the hand of man, which brought about her destruction. 

IV. She was so totally forsaken, that nothmg of her was left re- 
maining but the walls. And to this condition she was reduced at 
A. D 96. *^*® ^™^ when Pausanias wrote his remarks upon 

Greece.* Ilia autem Babylon omnium quas unquam tol 
aspexU urbitim maxima^ jam proeter muros nihil kabet reliqtd* Pans. 
in Arcad. pag. 509. 

V. The kings of Persia finding their place deserted, made a park 
of it, in which they kept wild beasts for hunting. Thus did it be- 
come, OS the prophet had foretold, a dwelling-place for ravenous 
beasts, that are enemies to man ; or for timorous animals, that flee 
before him. Instead of citizens, she was now inhabited by wild 
boars, leopards, bears, deer, and wild asses. Babylon was now the 
retreat of fierce, savage, deadly creatures, that hate the light, and 
delight in darkness. Wild beasts of the desert shall lie there, and 
dragons shall dwell in their pleasant palaces, j 

A D 4oa ®^' •^^^^''^^ ^^ transmitted to us the following valu- 

able remark which he had from a Persian monk, that 
he had himself seen what he related to him. Dididmus a quodam 
fratre Elamitd, qui de Hits finibus egrediens, nunc Hierosolymis vi- 
tarn exigit monachorum^ venaliones regias esse in Babylone, el omnis 
generis bestias murorum ejus amhilu tantum contineri. In cap. Isa. 
xiii. 22. 

VI. But it was still too much that the walls of Babylon were stand- 
ing. At length they fell down in several places, and were never 
repaired. Various accidents destroyed the remainder. The ani- 
mals which were to be subservient to the pleasure of the Persian 
iiings, abandoned the place; serpents and scorpions remained, so 
that it became a dreadful place for persons that should have the cu- 
riosity to visit, or search after, its antiquities. The Euphrates, that 
used to run through the city, having no longer a free cnannel, took 
its course another way ; so that in Theodoret's time there was no- 
thing more than a very stream of water left, J which ran across the 
ruins, and, not meeting with a slope or free passage, necessarily 
degenerated into a marsli. 

In the time of Alexander the Great,* the river had quitted its or- 
dinary channel, by reason of the outlets and canals wliich Cyrus had 
made, and of which we have already given an account; the outlets 
being badly stopped up, had occasioned a great inundation in the 
country. Alexander, designing to fix the seat of his empire at 
Babylon, projected the bringing back of the Euphrates mto it.^ 
natural and fonner channel, and had actually set his men to work. 

* He wrote in the reign ot Antoninus, successor to Adrian. T IsA, ziil. 81, S3. 

\ Bupbrates quondam urbem ipsam inediam dividebat; nunc autem fluvlus conver- 
rat hm In aliam viam, et per rudera minimus aqnnrum meatus fluii. Tkeodor. in cap. L 
/erewt. ver. 38, 30. $ Arrian. de Kxped. Alex. li. viii. 
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But the Almighty, who watched over the fulfiUiiig of his prophecy, 
and who had aeclared, he would destroy even to the very remains 
and footsteps of Babylon [/ will cut off from Babylon the name and 
remnant,*] defeated this enterprise by the death of Alexander, which 
happened soon after. It is easy to comprehend how, after this, Ba- 
bylon being neglected to such a degree as we have seen, its river 
was converted into an inaccessible pool, which covered the very 
place where that impious city had stood, as Isaiah had foretold : / 
toill make it pools of water, \ And this was necessary, lest the 
place where Babylon had stood should be discovered hereafter by 
the course of the Euphrates. 

VII. By means of all these changes Babylon became an utter 
desert, and all the country round fellinto the same state of desola- 
tion and horror ; so that the most able geographers at this day can- 
not determine the place Where it stood.f In this manner God's pre- 
diction was liter aUy fulfilled : IwUl cut off from Babyhrythe name-^ 
I will make it a possessionfor the bittem, and pools ^ water; and J 
will sweep it witli the besom of destruction, saith the Lord of hosts.b 
I myself, saith the Lord, will examine with a jealous-eye, to see if 
there be any remains of that city, which was an enemy to my name, 
and to Jerusalem. I will thoroughly sweep the place where it stood, 
and will clear it so effectually, by defacing every trace of the city, 
that no person shall be ableto preserve the memory of the place chosen 
by Nimrod, and which I, the Lord, have abolished. / wUl sweep it 
with the besom of destruction saith the Lord of hosts, 

VIII. God was not satisfied with causing all these alterations to 
be foretold, but to give the greater assurance of their certainty, 
thought fit to seal the prediction of them by an oath. The Lord 
of hosts hath sworn, saying. Surely, as I have ihought^ so shall it 
come to pass; and as I have purposed, so shall it stand*\\ But if we 
would take this dreadful oath in its full latitude, we must not con- 
fine it either to Babvlon or to its inhabitants, or to the princes that 
reigned therein. The malediction relates to the whole woijd: it is 
the general anathema pronounced against the wicked ; it is the ter- 
rible decree, by which the two cities of Babylon and Jerusalem shall 
be separated tor ever, and an eternal divorce be put between the 
saints and the reprobate. The Scriptures that have foretold it, shall 
subsist till the day of its execution. The sentence is written there- 
in, and deposited as it were, in the public archives of religion. The 
Lord of hosts hath sworn, saying. As I have thought, so shall it come 
to pass; and as I have purposed, so shall it stand* 

What I have said of^this prophecy concerning Babylon is almost 
all entirely taken out of an excellent treatise upon Isaiah, which is 
still in manuscript. 

* Isa. xiv. 28. f lb. xlv. 23. 

t Nunc omnino destructa, ita ut viz ejus superdnt nidera. Baudramd 

$ ba. xiv. 23,33. U ba. xiv. 24. '^ 
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SECTION IV. 

What followed upon the taking of Babylon. 

Cyrus,* having entered the city in the manner we have described^ 
pot all to the sword that were found in the streets : he then com- 
manded the citizens to briiiff him all their arms, and afterwards to 
shut themselves up in their houses. The next morning, by break of 
day, the garrison which kept the citadel being apprised tliat the city 
was taken, and thei>' king killed, surrendered themselves to Cyrus. 
Thus did this prince, almost without striking a blow, and without 
any resistance, tu.d himself in peaceable possession of the strongest 
place in the v/orld. 

The first thing he did was, to thank the^ods for the success they 
had given hiin. And then, having assembled his principal officers, 
he publicly applauded their courage and prudence, their zeal and 
attac]:mont to his person, and distributed rewards to his whole army.f 
After which he renresented to them, that the only means of preserv 
ing what they had acquired was to persevere in their ancient vir- 
tue; that the proper end of victory was not to give themselves up to 
idleness and pleasure; that, after having conquered their enemies by 
force of arms, it would be shameful to suffer themselves to be over 
come by the allurements of pleasure ; that, in order to maintain their 
ancient glory, it behoved them to keep up amoogjt the Persians at 
Babylon the same discipline tbey had observed in their own country 
and for that purpose, to take a particular caie to give their children 
t good education. This Tsays he) will necessarily engage us daily 
to make further advances in virtue, as it will oblige us to be diligent 
and careful in setting them good examples : noi will it be easy for 
them to be corrupted, when they shall neither hear nor see any 
thing amongst us, but what excites them to virtue, and shall be con- 
tyiually employed in honourable and laudable exercises. 

Cyrus committed the different parts and offices of his government 
to different persons, according to their various talents and qualifica- 
tions;^ but the care of forming and appointing general officers, go- 
vernors of provinces, ministers and ambassadors, he reserved to 
himself, lookiuj^ upon that as the proper duty and employment of a 
king, upon which depended his glory, the success of his affairs, and 
the happiness and tran'^uillity ofhis kingdom. His great talent was 
to study the particular character of men, in order to place every one 
in his proper sphere, to give them authority in proportion to their 
merit, to make th€ir private advancement concur with the public 
food, and to make the whole machine of the state move in so regu- 
lar a manner, that every part should have a dependance upon, and 
mutually contribute to support each other; and that the strength of 
one should not exert itself but for the benefit and advantage of the 

• CfTOiK r vH. p. I9S. t Cyrop.!. vii p.l«,«W. : lbU.«02. 
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**est. £&ch person had his district, and his particular spnere of 
business, of which he ^ave an account to another above him, and he 
again to a third, and so on, till, b^ rhese different degrees, and 
regular subordination, the cognizance of affairs came to the king 
himself, who did not remain idle in the midst of all this motion, but 
was, as it were, the. soul to the body of the state, which, by this 
means, he governed with as much ease as a father governs his 
private famSy. 

When he afterwards seilt governors, called satrapcBy* into the 
provinces under his subjection, he would not suffer the particular 
governors of places, nor the commanding officers of the troops 
maintained for the security of the country, to be dependant upon 
those provincial governors, or to be subject to any one but himself; 
in order that, if any of these tatrapce, eldite with his power or richer, 
made an ill use of his authority ,^ there might be found witnesses and 
censors of his mal-administration within his own government. For 
there was notliing he so carefully avoided, as the trusting of any one 
man with absolute power, well knowmg that a prince will quickly 
have reason to repent his having exalted one person so high, if all 
others are thereby abused and kept under. 

Thus Cyrus established a wonderful order with respect to bis 
military affairs, his treasury, and civil government, In all. the 
provinces he had persons of approved integrity,! who gave him an 
account of every thing that passed. He made it his principal care 
to honour and reward all those that distinguished themselves by 
their merit, or were emineht in any respect whatever. He infinitely 
preferred clemency to martial courage, because the latter is often the 
cause of ruin and desolation to whole nations, whereas the former is 
always beneficent and useful, fie was sensible that good laws con- 
tribute very much to the forming and preserving of good manners;! 
but, in his opinion, the prince, by his example, was to be a living- law 
to his people. Nor did he think a man worthy to reign over others,} 
unless he was more wise arid virtuous than those he governed: he 
was also persuaded,|| that the surest means for a prince to gain the 
respect of his courtiers, and of such as approached his person, was 
to have so much regard for them., as never to do or to say any thing 
before them, contrary to the rules of decency and good manners. 

Liberality he looked upon as a virtue truly royal ;1F nor did he 
think there was any thing great or valuable in riches, but the 
pleasure of distributing them to others. / h^te prodigious rickeg** 
says he to his courtiers, /otrn, and lam glad ate world knowg it; 
but you may assure yourselves, ifiey are as much yours as mine* For 
to what end should I heap up wtallh? For my own use^ and to con- 
sume it myself? That would he impossible, even if I desired iL JS'o: 
the chief end I aim cUis to have it in my power to reward those who 

fSuL^m^^^'S'^Skm^" ^'^ tIWd.»4. ^ Ibid. 205. |JIbid.«U. 
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WTM the fntbliefaiihfully, and to succour and relieve those that wiU 
^quaint me toUh their wants and necessities, 

Crcesus one day represented to him,'" that by continual largesses 
he would at last make himself poor, whereas he might have amassed 
infinite treasures, and have been the richest pr'mce in the world. 
And to what sum, replied Cyrus, do you think those treasures mighl 
Save amounted? Croesus named a certain sum, wdich was immensely 
^reat. Cyrus thereupon ordered a short note to be written to the 
tords of his court, in which it was signified to fhem that he had oc- 
casion for money. Immediately a much larger sum was brought to 
him than Crcesus had mentioned. Look h^e^ says Cyrus to him, 
here are my treasures; the chests I keep my riches tn, are the hearts 
and (iffectUm of my subfects. 

But much as he esteemed liberality, he laid a still greater stress 
upon kindness am^ condescension, affkbility, and humanity, which 
are qualities still more engaging, and more apt to acquire the affec- 
tion of a people, which is properly to reign. For a prince to be 
more generous than others in giving^, when he is infinitely more rich 
than they, has nothing in it so surprising or extraordinary, as to de- 
scend in a manner from the throne, anoto put himself upon a level 
with his subjects. 

But what Cyrus preferred to all other things, was the worship of 
the gods, and a respect forreligion.f Upon this therefore he thought 
himself obliged to bestow his hrst and principal care, as soon as he 
became more at leisure, and more master of his time, by the con- 
quest of Babylon. He began by establishing a number of Magi, to 
sing daily a morning service of praise to the honour of the gods, and 
to ofler sacrifices; which was always practised amongst them in suc- 
ceeding ages. 

The prince's disposition quickly became, as is usual, the prevailing 
disposition among his people ; and his example became the rule of 
their conduct. The Persians, who saw that Cyruses reign had been 
but one continued chain and series of prosperity and success, believed 
that by serving the gods as he did, they should be blessed-with the 
like happiness and prosperity : besides, they were sensible it was the 
surebt way to please their prince, and to make their cour; ^'> him 
successfully. Cyrus, on the other hand, was extremely glad to find 
them have such sentiments, being convinced, that whosoever sin- 
cerely fears and worships God, wHl at the same time be faithful to 
his king, and preserve an inviolable attachment to his person, and to 
the wefiare of the state. All this is excellent, but m only true and 
real in the true religion. 

Cynxs, beiiig resolved to establish his chief residence at Baby}on4 
a powerfiid city, which could not be very well affected to him, 
thought it necessary to be more cautious than he had been hitherto* 

«CyropLLvlU.|».«0. tIMd.p.9M. Ilbld. L vU p. 1U6 
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in regard to the n^etf of his petBoti. The most dangeroos hooit 
for princes withm their palaces, and the most hkely for treasonable 
attempts upon their hves, are those of bathing, eating, and sleeping 
He detemuned therefore to suffer nobody to be near him ''t those 
timesi but such persons on whose fidelity be could absolutejy rely; 
and on this account he thought eunuchs preferable to all others ; be- 
cause, as thev had neither wives, children, nor families, and besides 
were generally despised on account of the meanness of their birth 
and tlie ignominy of their condition, they were engaged by every 
consideration to attach themselves solely to their masters, on whose 
ifc their whole fortune depended, and on whose account alone it was, 
that they possessed either wealth or consequence. Cyrus therefore 
intrusted all the offices ofhis household to eunuchs: and this practice, 
which was not unknown before his time, from thenceforth became 
the general custom of all the eastern countries. 

It is well known, that in ailer times it prevailed also amongst the 
Roman emperors, with whom the eunuchs were the reigning all- 
powerful favourites ; nor is it any wonder. It was very natural for 
the prince, after having confided his person to their care, and expe- 
rienced their zeal, fideuty, and merit, to intrust them also with the 
management of some public business, and by degrees to give himself 
up to them. These expert courtiers knew how to imjrrove those 
5LVourable moments, when sovereigns, delivered from the weight 
of their dignity, wliich is a burden to them, become men, and fami- 
liarize themselves with their officers. And by this policy, having 
got possession of their masters' minds and confidence, they came to 
possess great influence at court, to have the administration of public 
affairs, and the disposal of employments and honours, and to arrive 
themselves at the highest offices and dignities of the state. 

But the good emperors,* such as Alexander Severus, held the 
eunuchs in abhorrence, looking upon them as creatures sold and at- 
tached only to their fortune, and enemies by principle to the public 
good; persons, whose sole view was to get possession of the prince's 
mind, to conceal the knowledge of public business as much as pos- 
sible from him, to preclude access to him from any person of real 
mirit , Aiid to keep him shut up and imprisoned, in a manner, within 
the narrow circle tif three or four officers, who had an entire ascen- 
dant aiid dominion over him: Clatuientes principem suumj et agenUM 
ante omnia ne quid iciat. 

When Cyrus had established his regulations in every tbinpr rela- 
ting to the government,! he resolved to show himself publicly to 
his own people, and to his newly conquered subjects, in a soiemnt 
august ceremony of religion, by marching in a pompous cavalcade to 
the places consecrated to the gods, in order to offer sacrifices to them. 
In this procession Cyrus thought fit to display all possible splendour 
and magnificence, to catch and dazzle the eyes of the people. This 

» Uaprid. la vlt Alex, aivcr. f Cyrop. t vUi |i. «]3, «Il 
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was the first time that prince ever aimed at piocurin|^ respect to- 
wards himself, not only by the attractions of virtue (says the histo- 
lian,] but by such an external pomp as was calculated to attract the 
multitude, and worked like a charm or enchantment upon their 
imavinations.* He ordered the superior offisere of the Persians and 
allies to attend him and gave each of them a dress after the Median 
fashicm ; that is to saiy, long robes, wliich hung down to the feet. 
These were of various colours, all of the finest and brightest dye, 
and richly embroidered with gold and silver. Besides those that 
were for themselves, he gave them others, very splendid also, but 
less costly, to present to the subaltern officers. It was on this oc- 
casion the Persians first dressed themselves after the manner of the 
Mede8,f and began to imitate them in colouring their eyes, to make 
them appear more sparkling, and in painting their faces, in order to 
enliven their complexions. 

When the day appointed for the ceremony was come, the whole 
company assembled at the king's palace by break of day. Pour 
thousand of the guards, drawn up four deep, placed themselves in 
front of the palace, and 2000 on. the two sides of it ranged in the 
same order. The whole cavalry were also drawn out, the Persians 
on the right, and that of the allies on the lefl. The chariots of war 
were ranged half on one side, and half on the other. As soon as tiie 
palace gates were opened, a great number of bulls of exquisite beauty 
were led out by four and four: these were to be sacrificed to Jupiter and 
the other gods,accoirding to the ceremonies prescribed by the Magi. 
Next followed the horses that were to be sacrificed to the Sun. Im- 
mediately afler them a white chariot, crowned with flowers,- the 
pole of which was gilt: this was to be offered to Jupiter. Then came 
a second chariot of the same colour, and adorned in the same man- 
ner, to be offered to the Sun. Afler these followed a third, the 
horses of which were caparisoned with scarlet housings. Behind 
came the men who carried the sacred fire on a large hearth. When 
all these were on their march, Cyrus himself began to appear upon 
his car, with bis upright tiara upon his head, encircled with a royal 
dudem. His under tunic was of purple mixed with white, which 
was a colour peculiar to -kings. Over his other garments he wore 
a large purple cloak. His hands were uncovered. A little below 
him sat his master of the horse, who was of a comely stature, but 
not so tall as Cyrus, for .which reason the height of the latter ap- 
peared still more advantageously. As^soon as the people perceived 
the prince, they all fell prostrate before him, and worshipped him; 
whether it was, that certain persons appointed on purpose, and placed 
at prope^ distances, led others on by their example, or that the peo- 
ple were moved to do it of their own accord, being struck with th« 
appearance of so much pomp and magnificence, and with so many 

* 'Axxd iul) ««tT<(>o«Tivwy wire Xi*'** eunwc. 
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awfii) drcumstances of majesty and splendour. The Peimau had 
never prostrated themselves in this manner before Cyras, till on this 
occasion. 

When Cyrus's chariot was come out of the palace, the 4000 
guards began to march ; the other 2000 moved at the same time, and 
placed thecnselves on each side of the chariot The eunuchs, or great 
officers of the king's household, to the number of 300, richly clad, 
with javelins in their hands, and mounted upon stately horses, 
marched immediately after the chariot. Af)er them followed 200 
led horses of the king's stable, each of them hiving embroidered fur- 
niture and bits of gold. Next came the Persian cavalry, divided 
into four bodies, each consisting of 10,000 men-; then the Median 
horse, and after those thecavalry of the allies. The chariots of war, 
four abreast, closed the procession. 

When they came to the fields consecrated to the gods, they offer- 
ed their sacnfices first, to Jupiter, and then to the Sun. To the 
honour of the first were burnt bulls, and to thr honour of the second 
horses. They likewise sacrificed some victims to the Earth, accord- 
ing to the appointment of the Magi ; then to the demi-gods, the 
patrons and protectors of Syria.* 

In order to affi^rd the people some recreation after this crave and 
solemn ceremony, Cyrus thought fit that it should conclude with 
games, and horf-e and chariot-races.' The place where they were 
was large and spacious. He ordered a certain portion of it to be 
marked out, about five 6tadia,f and proposed prizes for the victors 
of each nation, which were to encounter separately and among them- 
selves. He himself-won the prize in the Persian horse-races, for 
nobody was so complete a horseman as he. The chariots ran but 
two at a time, one against another. 

This kind of procession continued a long time afterwards amongst 
the Persians, except only that it was not always attended with sacri- 
fices. All the ceremonies being ended, they returned to the city in 
the same order. 

Some days after,} Cyrus, to celebrate the victory he had obtuaed 
ia the horse-races, gave a great entertainment to all the chief offi- 
cers, as well foreigners as Modes and Persians. . They had never 
yet seen any thing of the kind so sumptuous and magnificent. At the 
conclusion of the feast he made every one a noble present ; so that 
they all went home with hearts overflowing with joy, admiration, 
and gratitude : and all-powerful as he was, master jof all the East, 
and so many kingdoms, he did not think it derogatory to his majesty 
to conduct the whole company to the door of his apartment. Such 
were the manners of those ancient times, when men understood how 
to unite great simplicity with the highest degree of human grandeur. 

• ^ong the anciemt^Sgia i> oltan pnt for Atqrruu f A Uttto abo?i»li«lf a mik 
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ARTICLE III. 

The history of Cymsi from the taking of Babylon to thetinM of bb death. 

Cyrus, finding himself master of all the East by the taking of Ba- 
bylon, did not imitate the example of most other conquerors, who 
eully the glory of their victories by a voluptuous and effeminate life ; 
to which they fancy they may justly abandon themselves after their 

Sist toils, and the Jong course of hardships they have gone through, 
e tiiought it incumbent upon him to maintain his reputation by the 
same methods he had acquired it, that is, by a prudent conduct, by 
a laborious and active life, and a constant application to the duties 
of his high station. - 

SECTION I. 

C^nia takes a Journey into Persia. At his return from thenee to Babylon, be fonu a 
plan of government for the whole empire. Daniel's credit and power. 

When Cyrus judged he had sufficiently regulatei his affairs at 
Babylon,* he thought proper to take a journey into Persia. In his 
way thither he went through Media, to visit his uncle Cyaxares, to 
whom he carried very magnificent presents, telling him at the same 
time that he would find a noble palace at Babylon, all ready pre- 
pared fi>r him, whenever he would.please to go thither; and that he 
was to look upon that city as his own. Indeed Cyrus, as long as his 
uncle lived, held the empire only in co-partnership with him, though 
A. M. 3466. he had entirely conquered and acquired it by his own 
Adl j. c. 53a valour. Nay, so far did he carry his complaisance, that 
be let his unde enjoy the first rank. It is Cyaxares who is called 
in Scripture Darius the Mede; and ,we shall find, that under his 
reign, which lasted but two years, Daniel had several revelations. It 
appears that Cyrus, when he retjmed from Persia, carried Cyaxares 
with him to Babylon. 

When they arrived there, they concerted together a scheme of 
government for the whole empire. They divided it into 120 provin- 
ces.! And that the prince's orders might be conveyed with the 
greater expedition,! Cyrus caused post-houses to be erected at pro- 
per distances, where the couriers, that travelled day and night, 
found horses always ready, and by that means performed their jour- 
neys with incredible despatch. The government of these provinces 
Has eiven to those persons that had assisted Cyrus most,i and ren- 
dered him the greatest service in the war. Over these governors 
were appointed three superintendents,)! who were always to reside 
at court, and to whom the governors were to give an account from 
time to time of every thmg that passed in their respective provinces, 

' Cyrop. Ltriii. p. 937. T »»• vi- > I Cyrop. 1 tUU pc339. ^ Id. p. lOa 
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and from whom they were to receive the prince's orders and in- 
structions; so that these three principal ministers had the superin- 
teiid^ncy over, a..d the chief administration of, the affairs of the 
whole empire. Of these three, Daniel was made the chief. He 
highly deserved such a preference, not only on account of his ^eat 
wisdcm, wliich was celebrated throughout all the East, and had 
been displayed in a distinguished manner at Belshazzar's feast, but 
likewise on account of his great age and consummate experience : 
for at that time it was full sixty-seven years, from the fourth of Na- 
buchodonosor, that he had been employed as prime minister of the 
kings of Babylon. 

As this distinction made him the second person in the empire,* 
and placed him immediately under the king, the other courtiers con- 
ceived so great a jealousy of him, that they conspired to destroy him. 
As there was no hold to be taken of him, unless it were on account 
of the law of his God, to which they knew him inviolably attached, 
they obtained an edict from Darius, whereby all persons were for- 
bidden to ask any thirg whatsoever, for the space of thirty da^rg ei- 
ther of any god or any man, save of the king ; and that upon pain of 
being cast into the den of lions. Now, as Daniel was saying his 
usual prayers, with his face turned towards Jerusalem, he was sur- 
prised, accused, and cast into the den of lions. But being miracu- 
lously preserved, and coming out safe and unhurt, his accusers were 
thrown in, and immediately devoured by those animals. This event 
still augmented Daniel's credit and reputation. 

Towards the end of the same year,f which was reckoned the firet 
of Darius the Mede, Daniel knowing by the computation he made, 
that the seventy years of Judah's captivity, determined by the prophet 
Jeremiah, were drawing towards an end, prayed earnestly to God 
that he would vouchsafe to remember his people, rebuild Jerusalem, 
and look with an eye of mercy upon his holy citv, and the cmnc- 
tuary he had placed therein.' Upon which the angel Gabriel assured 
him in a vision, not only of the dehverance of the Jews from their 
temporal captivity, but likewise of another deliverance, much more 
considerable, namely, a deliverance from the bondage of sin and Sa- 
tan, which God would procure to his church, and which was to be 
accomplished at the end of seventy weeks, that were to elapse from 
the time the order should be given for the rebuilding of Jerusalem, 
that is, after the space of 490 years. For, taking each dajr for a 
year, according to the language used sometimes in Holy Scripture, 
those seventy weeks of years made up exactly 490 years. 

Cyrus,| upon his return to Babylon, had given orders for all hia 
forces to join him there. On the general review made of them, he 
found they consisted of 120,000 horse, of 2000 chariots armed with 
scythes, and 600,000 foot. When he had furnished the garrisons 
witli so many of them as were necessary for the defence of the 

• Dan. Ti. 4-Q7 t Dan ix. 1—37 | Cyrop- 1, riii. »3L 
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BBvenl parts of the empire, he marched with the remainder into 
Syria, where he regulated the affairs of that province, and then sub- 
dued all those countries as far as the Red Sea, and the confines of 
Ethiopia. 

It was probably in this interval of time, that Daniel was cast into 
the den of lions, and miraculously delivered from them, as we have 
just now related. 

Perhaps in the same interval also were those famous pieces of 
gold coined, which are called Darics, from the name of Darius the 
Sfede, which for their fineness and beauty were for several ages 
preferred to all other money throughout the whole East. 

SECTION 11. 

rhe beginning of the united empiro of the Periiana and Medea. The fitmoua edict of 
Cyrus. Daniere prophecies. 

Here, properly speaking, begins the empire of the Persians and 
ftfedes united under one and the same authority. This empire, 
from Cyrus, the first king and founder of it, to Darius Codomannus, 
fvbo was vanquished by Alexander the Great, lasted for the space 
»f 206 years, namely, from the year of the world 3468 to the year 
5674. But in this volume I propose to speak only of ^*ie first three 
ivaga; and Uttle remains to be said of the founder of t'MS new empire. 
A. M. 3463. Cyrus. Cyaxares dying a tne end i,*' two years, 

Ant. J. c. 535. and Cambyses likewise endint^ his days in Persiaj 
Cyrus returned to Babylon, and took upon him the government of 
the empire. 

The years o^ Cyrus's reign are computed differently.''' Some 
make it thirty years, beginning from his first setting out from Per- 
sia, at the head of an army, to succour his uncle Cyaxares : others 
make it to be but seven years, because they date it only from the 
time, when, by the death of Cyaxares and Cambyses, he. became 
sole monarch of the whole empire. 

In the first of these seven years, precisely, expired the seventieth 
year of the Babylonish captivity, when Cyrus published the famous 
edict whereby the Jews were permitted to return to Jerusalem. 
There is no question but this edict was obtained by the care and 
floUcitations of Daniel, who possessed great influence at court. That 
he mi^ht the more effectually induce the king to srant him this re- 
quest, lie showed him undoub^dly the prophecies of Isaiah,f wherein, 
above 200 years before his birth, he was marked out by name as a 
prince appointed by Grod to be a great conqueror, and to reduce a 
fflultitude of nations under his dominion ; and, at the same time, to 
be the deliverer of the captive Jews, by ordering their temple to be 
rebuilt, and Jeiusalem and Judea to be repossessed by their ancient 
inhabitants. I think it may not be improper in this place to insert 

• Cic L L de Dir. n. 40. t fia. xliv. siv 
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that edict at length, which is certainly the most glorions circamstuice 
in the life of Cyras, and for which, it may be presumed, God had 
endowed him with so many heroic virtues, and blessed him with such 
an uninterrupted series of glorious victories and success. 

In the first year of Ci/rus, king of Persia^ that the word of the 
Lord by the mouth of Jeremiah might be fu filled^ the Lord Hirred 
up the spirit of Cyrus^ kin^ of Persia^ that he made a proclamation 
throughout all his kingdom, and put it also in writings saying. Thxts 
saith Cyrus, king of Persia, The Lord God of heaven hath given in€ 
all the kingdoms of the earth, and he hath charged me to build him a 
house at Jerusalem, which is in Judah* Who is there among you of 
all his people? his God be wUh him, and let him go up to Jerusalem^ 
which is in Judah, and build the house of the Lord God of Israel {he 
is the true God^) which is in Jerusalem. And whosoever remaineth 
in any place where he sojourneth, let the men of his place help him 
with silver, and with gold, and with goods, and with beasts, beside the 
free will offering for the house of God that is in Jerusalem.* 

Cyrus, at the same time, restored to the Jews all the vessels of 
the temple of the Lord, whicli Nabuchodonosor had brought from 
Jerusalem, and placed in the temple of his ffod. Shortly after the 
Jews depart f-d under the conduct of Zorobabel, to return into their 
own country. 

The SamariMns,t who had long been the declared enemies of the 
Jews, did all tney possih.y could to hinder the building of the tem- 
ple ; and though they Cwuld not alter Cyrus's decree, yet they so far 
prevailod by bribes and underhand dealings with the ministers and 
other officers concerned therein, as to obstruct the execution of it; 
so that for several years the building went on very sir wly. 
A M. 3470. It seems to have been through grief at seeing the 

Ant. J. c. 534. execution of this decree so long retarded, J that in the 
third year of Cyrus, in the first month of that year, Daniel gave 
himself up to mourning and fasting for three weeks together. He 
was then near the river Tigris in Persia. When this time of fasting 
was ended, he saw the vision concernng the succession of the kings 
of Persia, the empire of the Macedonians, and the conquest of the 
Romans. This revelation is related in the tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth chapters of the prophecies of Daniel, of ^hich I shall soon 
speak. 

By what we find in the conclusion of the last chapter ,♦ we have 
reason to conjecture, that he died soon after; and, indeed, his great 
age makes it unUkoly that he could live much longer y for at this 
time he must have been at least eighty-five years of age, if we sup- 
pose him to have been twelve when he was carried to Babylon with 
the other captives, and some suppose him to have been eighteen 

• Ezra, i. 1—4. f Exra, iv. 1—5. % Dan. x. 1—3. 

J But go tbou thy way tlU the end be; for thoa ahalt reel, and stand in thy lot at ibt 
ofthedayi. Oan. xtL13. 
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/ears of age at that time : from that early age he had given prooft 
of wisdom, roor<e than human, in the judgment of Susannah. He 
was ever afterwards very much esteemed by all the princes who 
reigned at Babylon, and was always employed by them with distmc- 
tioii in the administration of their affairs. 

Daniel's wisdom did not only reach to things divine and political, 
but also to arts and sciences, and particularly to that of architecture. 
Josephus* speaks of a famous edifice built by him at Susa,f in the 
manner of a castle ; which he says still subsisted in his time, finished 
with such wonderful art, that it then seemed as fresh and beautiful as 
it* it nad been but newly built. Within this palace the Persian and 
Parthian kings were usually buried; and, for the sake of the founder, 
the keeping of it was committed to one of the Jewish nation, even to 
the time of Joseplius. It was a common tradition in those parts for 
many ages, that Daniel died in that city,f and there they show his 
monument even to this day. li is certain, that he used to go thither 
from time to time, and he himself tells us that he did the king's 
business Ihere^i that is, was governor for the king of Babylon. 

Reflections vpon DanieVs Prophecies* 

I have hitherto deferred making any reflections upon the prophe- 
cies of Daniel, which certainly to any reasonable mind are a very 
convincing proof of the truth of our religion. I shall not dweu 
upon that which personally related to Nebuchadnezzar,|| and fore- 
told in what manner, fur the punishment of his pride, he should be 
reduced to the condition of the beasts of the field, and after a cer- 
tain number of years restored again to liis understanding and to his 
throne. It is well known the matter happened exactly according 
to Daniel's prediction : the king himself relates it in a declaration ad- 
dressed to all tiie people and nations of his empire. Was it possi- 
ble for Daniel to ascribe such a manifesto or proclamation to 
Nebuchadnezzar, if it had not been genuine ; to speak of it, as 
having been sent into all the provinces, if nobody had seen it ; and 
in the midst of Babylon, that was full of both Jews and Gentiles, to 
pubhsh an attestation of such importance, and so injurious to the 
king, the falsehood of which must have been notorious to all the 
world ? 

I shall content myself with representing very briefly, and under 
one and the same point of view, the prophecies of Daniel, which 
designate the succession of the four great empires, and which, for 
that reason, have an essential and necessary relation to the subject 
matter of this work, wliich is no other than the history of those 
very empires. 

* Aotiq. I. X. cap. 12. 

* So ii ought Ui be r«!iul, according to St. Jerome, who rftlates the same fJict ; Comm. M. 
IHn. viii- 9. iM\A not Krbsitnna, >ip it xs unw reud in the io\t uf J«»u;phua. 

\ Ngw ca.icU 'l'u*ler. v ^•^^^ ^'^^- -^' U ^^^^ ^^* 
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The first of these prophecies has reference to the dream which 

Nebuchadnezzar had,* of an image composed of different metal*, 
gold, silver, brass, and iron ; which image was broken in pieces, and 
beaten as small as dust by a little stone from the mountain, which 
afterwards became itself a mountain of extraordinary height and 
magnitude. This dream I have all already recited at large.f 

About iifly years afler,| the same Daniel saw another vision 
very like that which I have just been speaking of: this was the vi- 
sion of the four large beasts which came out of the sea. The first 
was like a lion, and had eagles* wings; the second was like a bear; 
the third was like a leopard, which bad four heads ; the fourth and 
last, still more strong and terrible than the other, had great iron 
teeth: it devoured and brake in pieces, and stamped the residue with 
his feet. From the midstof the ten horns, which this beast had, there 
came up a little one, which had eyes like those of a man, and a 
mouth speaking great things, and tins horn became greater than 
the otiier ; the same horn made war with the saints, and prevailed 
against them, until the Ancient of Days, that is, the everlasting God, 
came, and sitting upon his throne, surrounded with a thousand 
millions of angels, pronounced an irreversible judgment upon the 
four beasts, whose time and duration he had determined, and gave 
the Son of Man power over all the nations, and all the tribes, an 
everlasting power and dominion which shall not pass away, and a 
kingdom which shall not be destroyed. 

It is generally agreed, that the different metals of which the 
image was composed, and the four beasts that came out of ihe sea, 
signified so many different monarchies, which were to succeed one 
another, were to be successively destroyed by each other, and were 
all to give place to the eternal empire of jfesus Christ, for whom 
alone they had subsisted. It is also agreed, that these, four mo- 
narchies were those of the Babylonians, of the Persians and Medea 
united, of the Macedonians, and the Romans.} This is plainly 
demonstrated by the very order of their succession. But where 
did Daniel see this succession and this order.'' Who could reveal the 
changes of empires to him, but He only who is the master of times 
and monarchies, who has determined every thing by his own de- 
crees, and who by a supernatural revelation imparts the knowledge 
df them to whom he pleases ?|| 

In the following chapter this prophet speaks with still greater 
clearness and precision.lT For afler having represented the Persian 
and Macedtmiau monarchies under the figure of two beasts, he thus 
expounds his meaning in the plainest manner : The ram, which hath 

• Dan. ii. f Pag. 83, 84. 

% Tli'u was tho first year of Belshazzar king of Babylon. Dan. vti. 

^ Some inti>rpreter!$, inbtead of the Romans, substitute tLe kings of Syria and EfTpti 
Alexander's successors. 

II He cbangctb the times and tlie seasons; he rcmoveh and setteth up kiitfs. Ha f 
realeth tiie deep and secret things; and the light dweileth with him. Dan U> 21. 23> 

M Dan. vjiL 
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two atieqiial horns, represents the king of the Medes and Persiam ; the 
goat, which overthrows and tramples him under his feet, is the king 
of the Grecians: and the great horn, which that animal has between 
his eyes, represents the first king and founder of that monarcliy. 
How did Daniel see that the Persian empire should be composed of 
two different nations, Medes and Persians; and that this empire 
should be destroyed by the power of the Grecians? How did he fore- 
see the rapidity of Alexander's conquests, which he so aptly describes, 
by saying, that he touched not the ground? How did he learn, that 
Alexander should nr>t have any successor equal to himself, and that 
the first monarch of the Grecian empire should be likewise the most 
powerful? By what other light than that of divine revelation could 
he discover,'" that Alexander would have no son to succeed him ; 
that his empire would be dismembered and divided into four princi- 
pal kingdoms; and his successors would be of his nation, but not of 
bis blood; and that out of the ruins of a monarchy so suddenly formed 
several states would be established, of which some would be in the 
east, others in the west) some in the south, and others in the north? 

The particulars of the facts foretold in the remainder of the 
eighth, and in the eleventh chapter, are no Ipss astonishing. How 
could Daniel, in Cyrus's reign,f foretel, that the fourth of Cyrus's 
su«'cessors, should gather together all his forces to attack the Gre- 
cian states?! How could this prophet, who lived so long before the 
time of the Maccabees, particularly describe all the persecutions 
which Antiochus would bring upon the Jews ; the manner of his 
abolishing the sacrifices, which were daily offered in the temple of 
Jerusalem; the profanation of that holy place, by setting up an idol 
therein ; and the vengeance which God would infiict on him for it? 
How could he,k in the first year of the Persian empire, foretel the 
wars which Alexander's successors would wage with one another 
in the kingdoms of Syria and Egypt, their mutual invasions of one 
another's territories, their insincerity in their treaties, and their al- 
liances by marriage, which would only be made to cloak their fraudu- 
lent and perfidious designs ? 

I leave to the intelligent and religious reader to draw the conclu- 
sion which naturally results from these predictions of Daniel; so clear 
and express, that Porphyry,|{ a professed enemy of the Christian 
religion, could find no other way of disputing the divine original of 
them, than by pretending that they were written afler the events, 
and were rather a narration of thmgs past, than a prediction of 
things to come. 

* And a mi|^htv kin]f shall itand op, that shall rafo with ^at dominion : and hii kinff* 
iom shall be di vi<le<l towards the Tour winds of heaven, and not to his pos^ority, nor accord- 
iogto bi« dominion, which he ruled. Dan. xi. 3, 4. — Fo'ir kingdo'na shall stand up out u 
die naitoD, but not in his power. Daik. viii. 23. 

t Behold, there shall stand up vet three kings in Persia, and the fourth shall be 'ar richer 
than they all; and by his strength through hia riches he shall stir np all against ..• realm 
•fGrecia. Z>«ii.xi.2. t Xerxes. $ Dan. xi. 5— 4Sw 

I S. Uieroo. in Proom. »d. Com. in Dan. 
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Before I conclude this article of Daniel's pn^hecies, Tnrast deeira 
the reader to remark what an opposition the Holy Ghost has put 
between empires of the world and the kingdom of Jesus Christ. Id 
the former every thing appears great, splendid, and roagnificeiit. 
Strength, power, glory, and majesty, seem to be their natural at- 
tendants. In them we easily discern those great warriors, those 
famous conquerors, those thunderbolts of war, who spread terror 
every where, and whom nothing could withstand. But when they 
are represented as wild beasts, as bears, lions, and leopards, whose 
sole attribute is to tear in pieces, to devour, and to destroy. What 
an image and picture is this of conquerors ! How admirably does 
it instruct us to lessen the ideas we are apt to form, as well of em- 
pires as of their founders or governors ! 

In the empire of Jesus Christ it is quite otherwise. Let us con- 
sider its oriffin and first rise, or carefully examine its progress and 
^owth at all times, and we shall find that weakness and meanness 
if I may be allowed to say so, have always outwardly been its 
striking characteristics. It is the leaven, the grain of mustard-seed, 
the little stone cut out of the mountain. And yet, in reality, there 
is no true greatness but in this empire. The eternal Word is the 
founder and the king thweof. All the thrones of the eartli come to 
pay homage to his, and to bow themselves before him. The design 
of his reign is to save mankind ; to make them eternally happy, and 
to form to himself a nation of saints and just persons, who may all 
of them be so many kings and conquerors. It is for their sakes only 
that the whole world doth subsist ; and when the number of them 
shall be complete. Then (says St. Paul)-^ comelh the end and consume 
/nation of all things^ tohen Jems Christ shall have delivered up the 
kingdom to Ood^ even the Father: when he shall have piU down all 
rule^ and all authority and power* 

Can a writer, who sees in the prophecies of Daniel that the seve- 
ral empires of the world, after having- subsisted during the tune 
determined for them by the sovereign Disposer of kuigdoms, do all 
terminate and centre in the empire of Jesus Christ ; can a writer, I 
say, amids^ all these profane objects, forbear turning his eyes now 
and then towards that great divine one, and not have it always in 
view, at least at a distance, as the end and consummation of ail 
others. 

SECTION lU. 

The last yean of Cynu. The death of that prince. 

Let us return to Cyrus. Being equally beloved by Ids own natu- 
ral subjects,! and by those of the conquered nations, he peaceably 
Enjoyed the fruits of his labours and victories. His empire waa 
bound ^d on the east by the river Indus, on the north by the Caspian 

• t Cor. XT. 84. t Cffop.l. viiL pw S33b &« 
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lod Euxine seas, on the west by the Mge^n sea, and on the sonth 
by Ethiopia and the sea of Arabia. He establislAed his residence 
m the midst of all these countries, spending generally seven montlis 
of the year at Babylon in the winter-season, because of the warmth 
of that climate ; three months at Susa in the spring, and two months 
at Ecbatana during the heat of the summer. 

Seven years being spent in this state of tranquillity, Cyms return- 
ed into Persia, for-the seventh time after his accession to the whole 
monarchy ; and this shows that he used to go regularly into Persia 
once a year. Cambyses 'had been now dead for some time, and 
Cyrus himself was grown pretty old, being at this time about 
seventy years of age ; thirty of which had elapsed since his being 
first made general of the Persian forces, nine from the taking of 
Babylon, and seven from his beginrang to reign alone afler the death 
of Cyaxares. 

To the very last he enjoyed a vigorous state of health,"^ which was 
the fruit of the sober and temperate Hfe which he had constantly 
led. And whereas they, who give themselves up to drunkermess a* c 
debauchery, often feel all the infirmities of age, even whilst Ukv 
are young : Cyrus, on the contrary, at a very advanced age, stiD 
enjoyed all the vigour and advantages of youth. 

When he perceived the time of his death to draw niffh, he or- 
dered his children, and the chief officers of the state, to be assem- 
bled about him ; and, after having thanked the gods for all their 
favours towards him through the course of his life, and implored 
the like protection for his children, his country, and his friends, he 
declared his eldest son Cambyses, his successor, and left the other, 
whose name was Tanaoxares, several very considerable govern- 
ments. He gave them both excellent instructions, by representing 
to them, that thd main strength and support of the throne was 
neither the vast eiitent of countries, nor the number of forces, nor 
immense riches; but a due respect for the gods, a good under- 
standing between brethren, and the art of acquiring and preserving 
true and faithful friends. / conjure you, therefore, said he, my dectr 
children, in the name of the gods, to r'-'rpect and love one another, 
if you mean to retain any denre to please me in future. For I do 
not think you will esteem me to be no longer any thing, because you 
will not see me after my death. You never saw my soul to this in^ 
slant: you must have known, however, by its actions, that it really 
existed. Do you believe, that honours would still be paid to those 
tohose bodies are now but asJies, if their souls had no longer any be^ 
ing or power? J>/o, no, my sons, I could never imagine, that the 
soul only lived whilst in a mortal body, and died when separated 
from it. But if I mistake, and nothing shail remain of me after 
death, ai least fear the gods, who never die, who see all things, and 

* CjTxu quidem apud Zeoophontem eo sermone, qa»m oioriens habuit, cilm admoduia 
•enex enet, aeg^at se unquam wdfisML aonectatem ■uam imboeUUereni faetam, qa&m 
•dotoMeoUa fiiiaMt.— Cie. ds SmuU. n. 9 
Vol. II. O 
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tdhose pov6er u it^ite. Fear them, and let thai fear prevent you 
from ever doing or deliberating to do, any thine contrary to religion 
ana justice, Mxt to them, fear mankinds and me ages to come. The 
gods have not buried you in obscurity, but have exposed you upon a 
great theatre, to the view of the whole universe. If your actions are 
guiltless and upright, be assured they will augment your glory and 
power. As to my body, my sons, when life has forsaJcen U, enclose it 
neither in gold nor silver, nor in any other matter whatsoever. Re- 
store IT IMMEDIATELY TO THE EARTH. Can U be more happy 
than in being blended, and in a manner incorporated with the benefac- 
tress and common mother of human kind? After having given his 
hand to be kissed by all that were present, finding himseJf a*, the 
point of death, he added these last words : Adieu, dear children; 
may your lives be happy : carry my last remembrance to your mo- 
A. M. 3475. iher. And for you, my faithful friends, as well abseTit 
Anu J. c. 529. as present, receive this lastfarewell, and may you live in 
fecue. Afler having said this he covered his face, and died equaUy 
lamented by all his people. 

The order given by Cyrus to Restore his bodt to the earth, 
is, in my opinion, wortliy of observation. He would have thought 
it disgraced and injured, if enclosed in gold or silver. Restore it 
To THE EARTH, says hc. Where did that prince learn that it was 
from thence it derived its original? Behold one of those precious 
traces of tradition as old as the world. Cyrus, afler havuig done 
good to his subjects during his whole life, demands to be incorpo- 
rated with the earth, that benefactress of the human race, to per 
petuate that good, in some measure, even after his death. 

Character and Eulogy of Cyrus. 

Cyrus may justly be considered as the wisest conqueror, and the 
most accomphshed prince mentioned in profane history. He was 
possessed of all the qualities requisite to form a great man ; wisdom, 
moderation, courage, magnanimity, noble sentiments, a wonderful 
ability in managing men'p tempers and gaining their aflTections, a 
thorough knowledge of all the parts of the military art, as far as 
that age had carried it, a vast extent of genius and capacity for formr 
ing, and equal steadiness and prudence for executing, the greatest 
projects. 

It IS very common for those heroes, who shine in the field, and 
make a great figure in the time of action, to make but a very poor 
one upon other occasions, and in matters of a different nature. We 
are nstonished, when we see them alone and without their armies, to 
find what a difference there is between a general and a great man ; 
to see what low sentiments and mean actions they are capable of in . 
private life; how they are influenced by jealousy, and governed by 
interest; how disagreeable, and even odious, they render them- 
selves by their haughty deportment and arrogance, which they 
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think necessary to preserve their authority, and which only serve to 
make them hated and despised. 

Cyrus had none of these defects. He appeared always the 
same, that is, always great, even in the slightest matters. Being 
assured of his greatness, of which real merit was the foundation 
and support, he thought of nothing more than to render himself af- 
fable, and easy of access : and whatever h^ seemed to lose by this 
condescending humble demeanour, was abundantly compensated by 
the cordial afiection and sincere respect it procured him from his 
people. 

Never was any prince a greater master of the art of insinuation, 
BO necessary for those who govern, and yet so little understood or 
practised. He knew perfectly what advantages may result from a 
single word rightly timed, from an obliging carriage, from a reason 
assigned at the same time a command is given, from a little praise 
m granting a favour, and from softening a refusal with expressions 
^f concern and good-will. His history abounds with beauties of 
diis kind. 

He was rich in a sort of wealth which most sovereigns want, 
who are possessed of every thing but faithful friends, and whose 
mdigence in that particular is concealed by the splendour and afflu* 
ence with which they are surrounded. Cyrus was beloved,* be- 
cause he himself had a love for others : for, has a man an;* friends, 
or does he deserve to have any, when he himself is void of friend- 
ship? Nothing is more interesting than to see in Xenophon, the 
maimer in which Cyrus lived and conversed with his friends, always 
preserving as much dignity as was requisite to keep up a due deco- 
rLm, and yet infinitely removed from that ill-judged haughtiness, 
which deprives the great of the most iimocent and agreeable plea- 
sure in hfe, that of conversing freely and sociably with persons of 
merit, though of an inferior station. 

The use he made of his friends may serve as a perfect model to all 
persfjns in authority. His friends had received from him not only 
the liberty, but an express command to tell him whatever they 
thought.f And though he was much superior to all his officers in 
understanding, yet he never undertook any thing without asking 
their advice : and whatever was to be done, whether it was to rc- 
'bnn any thing in the government, to make some change in the 
army, or to form a new enterprise, he would always have every 
man speak his sentiments, and would often make use of them to 
correct his own : so different was he from the person mentioned by 
TacitU8,t who thought it a sufficient reason for rejecting the most 
excellent project or advice, that it did not proceed from himself- 
Conniii, quamvia e^regU, quod ipse non afferret^ inimicus, 

Cicero observes,* that during the whole time of Cyrus's govern 

• Habei amicoa, qnia amieua ipue m. Pane^. Trt^an. ,.,... _ . .^ «._ ^._ 
tPlaLLui dcLilg.o.6M. *^H»l.Li.l«.^ <, Ub. L Bptot. 9. ad O. ft«tw» 
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meot, M was never heard to speak one loogli or tingry word : €h^, 
ntmmo in imperio nemo unquam verbum iUlum (uperius audiviU 

What a great encomium for a prince is comprehended in that 
short sentence ! Cyrus must have been a very ^reat master of him- 
self, to be able, in the midst of so much agitation, and in spite of 
all the intoxicating etTects of sovo-eign power, always to preserve 
bifl mind in such a state of calmness and composure as that no 
crosses, disappointments, or unforeseen accidents, should ever ruffle 
ts tranquillity, or provoke lum to utter any harsh or ofTensive 
expression. 

But what was still greater in him, and more truly royal than all 
this was his steadfast persuasion, that all his labours and endea- 
vours ought to tend to the happiness of his people;* and that it was 
not by the splendour of riches, by pompous equipages, luxurious 
living, or a magnificent table, that a king ought to distinguish himself 
from his subjects, but by a superiority of merit in every kind, and 
particularly by a constant, indefatigable care and vigilance to pro- 
mote their interests, and to secure to them tranquillity and plenty. 
He said himself one day, as he was discoursing with his courtiers 
upon the duties of a kiQg,f that a prince ought to consider himself 
as a shepherd^ (the ima^ under which both sacred and profane an- 
tiquity represented gooaking8;)and that he ought to have the same 
vigilance, care, and goodness. It is his duty, says he, to watchy thai 
hii people may live in s€tfety and quiet ; to burden himself with, 
anxieties and cares, Ikai they may be exempt from them ; to choose 
whatever is saluturyfor them, <md remove what is hurtful and preju- 
dicial ; to plfice his delight in seeing them increase and multiply, and 
i>aliantly expose his ownperson in their defence and protection. This, 
says be, is the natural idea, and the just image of a good king. It is 
reasonable, at the sam£ time, that his subjects should render him all 
the service he stands in need of: but it is still more reasonable that he 
should labour to make them happy ; because it is for that very end 
that he is their king, cu much as it is the end and oJjUce of a shepherd 
to take careqfhisfiock. 

Indeed, to be the guardian of the commonwealth, and to be king; 
to be for the people, and to be their sovereign, is but one and the 
same thing. A man is bom for others when he is born to govern, 
because the reason and end of govenuog others is only to be useful 
and serviceable to them. The very basis and foundation of the con- 
dition of priiices is, not to belong to themselves : the very charac- 
teristic of their greatness is, that they are consecrated to the public 
good. They may properly be considered as light, which is placed on 
high, only to diffuse and shed its beams on every thing below. Are 
such sentiments as these derogatory to the dignity of the regal state** 

• Cyrop. I. i. p. 27. t lb- »• viiL p. 210. 

X Thou Bhalt jyedmif pet^te^Etjd God to David. 2SaM.v* 2.— Iloi/ulr* X0U>» 
Uoniir, in man/ pkoM 
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It was by the concurrence of all these virtues that Cyrus succeed 
ed in founding such an extensive empire ui so short a time ; that he 
peaceably enjoyed the fruits of his conquests for many years ; that 
he made himself so much esteemed and beloved, not only by his own 
natural subjects, but by all the nations he had conquered ; that aiter 
his death he was universally regretted as tlie common father of all 
the people. 

We ought not to be surprised, that Cyrus was so accomplished in 
every virtue (it will easily be understood, that I speak only of pafan 
virtues,) because we know it was God himself, who had formed him 
to be the instrument and agent of his gracious designs towards his 
peculiar people. 

When I say that God himself had formed this prmce, I do not mean 
that he. did it by any sensible miracle, nor that he immediately made 
him such, as we admire him in the accounts we have of him in his- 
tory. God gave him a happy disposition, and implanted in his mind 
the seeds of all the noblest qualities, disposing his heart, at the same 
time, to aspire after the most excellent and sublime virtues. But, 
Above all, he took care, that this happy genius should be cultivated 
by a good education, and by that means be prepared for the gieat 
designs for which he intended him. We may venture to say, with- 
out fear of beiug mistaken, that the greatest excellences in Cyrus 
were owing to the mode in which he was educated, which confound- 
ing him, in some sort, with the rest of the subjects, and keeping 
him under the same subjection to theauthority of his teachers, served 
to eradicate that pride, which is so natural to princes ; taught hun 
to hearken to advice, and to obey before he can.e to command ; inured 
him to hardship and toil ; accustomed him to temperance and so- 
briety; and, in a word, rendered him such as we have seen him 
throughout his whole conduct, gentle, modest, affable, obliging, 
compassionate, an enemy to all luxury and pride, and still more so to 
flattery. 

It must be confessed, that such a prince is one of the most pre- 
cious and val-::ablc gifts that Heaven can make to mortal men. The 
uifidels themselves have acknowledged this ; nor has the darkness 
of their false religion been able to hide these two remarkable truths 
from ttieir observation : That all good kings are the gift of God 
Alone, and that such a git\ includes many others ; for nothing can be 
BO excellent as that which bears the most perfect resemblance to the 
Deity; and the noblestimageof theDeityisa just, moderate, chaste, 
&nd virtuous prL^ce, who reigns with no other view than to establish 
the reign of justice and virtue. This is the portrait which Pliny 
has left us of Trajan, and which has a great resemblance to that of 
Cyrus. Nullum eat prcBslabilffu ei ptUckrius Dei munus erga mur* 
^* guam eastus, el aanctus^ ei Deo aimUlimtu, princept^* 

When I narrowly examine this hero's life, tnere seems to me to 
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have been one drcumstance wanting to his glory, which would have 
enhanced it exceedingly, I mean that of having struggled under 
Bome grievous calamity for some time, and of having his virtue tried 
by some sudden reverse of fortune. I know, indeed, that the empe- 
ror Galba, when he adopted Piso, told him that the stings of pros- 
perity were infinitely sharper than those of adversity; and that the 
former put the soul to a much severer trial than the latter: Fortw- 
nam adfiuctctntwn adoersam tulu^i;* secundce res acrioribut HimulU 
explorant animoa. And the reason he gives is, that when misfor- 
tunes come with their whole weight upon the soul, she exerts her- 
self, and summons all her strength to bear up against the burden ; 
whereas prosperity, attacking the mind secretly or insensibly, leaves 
it all its weakness, and insinuates a poison into it, by so much the 
more dangerous, as it is the more subtle : Quia misericR tolerantury 
felicitate corrumpimur. 

However, it must be owned that adversity, when supported with 
nobleness and dignity, and surmounted by an invincible patience, 
adds a great lustre to a prince's glory, and gives him occasion to 
display many fine qualities and virtues, which would have been con- 
cealed in the bosom of prosperity ; a greatness of mind, independent 
of every thing without; an unshaken constancy, proof against the 
severest strokes of fortune; an intrepidity of soul which is animated 
at the sight of danger; a fruitfulness in expedients, improving even 
from crosses and disappointments; a presence of mind, which views 
and provides against everything; and, lastly, a firmness of soul, that 
not only suffices to itself, but is capable of supporting others. 

Cyrus wanted this kind of glory. He himself informs us,f that 
during the whole course of his lite, which was pretty lung, the hap- 
piness of it was never interrupted by any unfortunate accident; and 
that in all his designs the success had answered his utmost ex- 
pectation. But he acquaints us, at the same time, with another 
thing almost incredible, and which was the source of all that mode- 
ration and evenness of temper so conspicuous in him, and for which 
he can never be sufficiently admired; namely, that in the midst of 
his uninterrupted prosperity he still preserved in his heart a secret 
fear, proceeding from the apprehension of the changes and misfor- 
tunes that might happen ; and this prudent fear was not only a pre- 
servative against insolence, but even against intemperate joy.f 

There remains one point more to be examined, of great importance 
in appreciating this prince's reputation and character, upon which 
however I shall touch but slightly ; T mean the nature of his victories 
and conquests: for if these were founded only upon ambition, injus- 
tice, and violence, Cyrus would be so far from meriting the praises 
bestowed upon him, that he would deserve to be ranked only among 
those famous robbers of the universe, those pubUc enemies to man- 

• Tac. Hi»t. lib. I. c. 15. ^ f Cjrrop.1. viii. p. 234. 
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Kincl * who acknowledged no right but that of force ; who looked 
upon the common rules of justice as laws which only private persons 
were obliged to observe, and derogatory to the majesty of kings ; 
who set no other bounds to their designs and pretensions, than their 
incapacity of carrying them to an equal extent with their wishes ; 
who sacrificed the lives of millions to their particular ambition; 
who made their glory consist in spreading desolation and destruction, 
like an inundation or a conflagration: and who reigned as bears and 
lions would do, if they were masters.f 

This is indeed the true character of the greatest part of those pre 
tended heroes, whom the world admires; and by such ideas as these 
we ought to correct the impression made upon our minds by the un 
due praises of some historians, and the sentiments of many deceived 
by false images of grandeur. 

I do not know, whether I am not biassed in favour of Cyrus ; but 
he seems to me to have been of a very different character from those 
conquerors, whom 1 have just now described. Not that I would justify 
Cyrus in every respect, or represent him as exempt from ambition, 
which undoubtedly was the soul of all his undertakings ; bnt he cer- 
tainly reverenced the laws, and knew that there are unjust wars, in 
which whoever unseasonably engages, renders himself accountable 
for ail the blood that is shed. Now every war is of this sort, to 
which the prince is induced by no other motive than that of enlarg- 
ing bis conquests, of acquiring a vain reputation, or rendering him- 
self terrible to his neighbours. 

Cyrus,t as we have seen, at the beginning of the war fopnded 
all his hopes of success on the justice of his cause, and represented 
to his soldiers, in order to inspire them with the greater courage and 
confidence, that they were not the aggressors ; that it was the ene- 
my that attacked them ; and that therefore they were entitled to the 
protection of the gods, who seemed themselves to have put arms 
into their hands, that they might fight in defence of their friends and 
allies, unjustly oppressed. If we carefully examine Cyrus's con- 
quests, we shall find that they were all consequences of the victories 
he obtained over Croesus, king of Lydia, who was master of the 
greatest part of the Lesser Asia; and over the king of Babylon, who 
was master of all Upper Asia, and many other countries ; both which 
princes were the aggressors. 

With good reason therefore is Cyrus represented as one of the 
greatest princes recorded in history; and his reign justly proposed 
as the model of a perfect government, which cannot be such, unless 
justice is the basis and foundation of it: Cyrus ^ XenophorUe scrip- 
tits adjusti effigiem imperii,^ 

* Id in summd fortun£L scqulus quod validius. Etsoa retinero, privatae domfts: dl 
alienis certare, regiam laadem esse. Taeit. ^nnal. lib. xv. cap. 1. 
t Qus alia vita essel, si leones ursique regnaront 1 Sen. de Clem. lib. i. cap. 96. 
1 Cyrop. 1. i. p. 25. , 

% Cie. t. L Epiflt 1 ad Q. fratrem 
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Wherein Herodotiu and Xenopbon differ in their accounts of Cynu 

Herodotus and Xenophon, who perfectly agree in what may be 
considered as the ground- work and most essential part of Cyrus's 
history, an«^ particularly in what relates to his expedition against 
Babylon, and his other conquests; yet differ extremely in the ac- 
counts they give of several very important facts, as the birth and 
death of that prince, and the establishment of the Persian empire. 
I tnerefore think myself obliged to give a succinct account of what 
Herodotus relates as to these points. 

He tells us, as Justin does afler him,"" that Astyages, king of the 
Medes, beinff warned by a frightful dream, that the son who was 
to be bom of his daughter would dethrone him, did therefore marry 
his daughter Mandane to a Persian of obscure birth and fortune, 
whose name was Cambyses. Tliis daughter being delivered of a 
son, the king conunanded Harpagus, one of his principal officers, to 
destroy the infant. He, instead of killing the child, put it into the 
hands of one of the king's shepherds, and ordered' him to leave it 
exposed in a forest. But the child, bein^ miraculously preserved, 
and secretly brought up by the shepherd's wife, was afterwards 
recognized by his grandfather, who contented himself with banish* 
ing him to the most remote parts of Persia, and vented all his wrath 
upon the unfortunate Harpagus, whom he invited to a feast, and 
caused him to feed on the flesh of his own son. Several years after, 
young Cyrus, being informed by Harpagus who he was, and being 
encouraged by his counsels and remonstrances, raised on army in 
Persia, marched against Astyages, defeated him in a battle, and so 
transferred the empire from the Medes to the Persians. 

The same Herodotus makes Cyrus die in a manner little becoming 
BO great a conqueror. f This prince, according to him, carried his 
arms against the Scythians; and, after having attacked them, in the 
first battle pretended to fly, leaving a great quantity of wine and 
provisions behind him in the field. The Scythians did not fail to 
seize the booty. When they had drunk largely, and were asleep, 
Cyrus returned upon them, and obtained an easy victory, taking a 
vast number of prisoners, amongst whom was the son of the queen, 
named Tomyris, who commanded the army. This young prince, 
whom Cyrus refused to restore to his mother, being recovered from 
his drunken fit, and not able to endure to see himself a prisoner, 
killed himself with his own hand. His mother Tomyris, animated 
with a desire of revenge, gave the Persians a second battle, and 
feignmg a flight, as they had done before, by that means drew them 
into an ambush, and killed above 200,000 of their men, together w^ 

• H«o«> J- »• ^- 107—1301 Joitin. I. i. c. 4. «. f Herod tic 205-414. JoaCiiB. 
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their kiiy, Cyrus. Then ordering Cyras'fl head to be cut off, she 
flung it into a vessel full of blood, insulting him at thp same time 
with these opprobrious words: JVbw gtul thyself with blood, in which 
thou hfut always delighted, and of which thy thirst has always been 
insatiable.'*' 

The account given by Herodotus of Cyrus's infancy and first ad- 
ventures, has much more the air o: a romance tlian of a history. 
And, as to the manner of his death, what probability is there, that a 
prince, so experienced in war, and no less renowned for his prudence 
than for his bravery, should so easily fall into an ambuscade laid by 
a woman for him? What the same historian relates concerning hie 
impetuosity and passion,f and his childish revenge upon tlje river,| 
in vviiich one of his sacred horses was drowned, and which he im- 
mediately caused to be cut by his army into 360 channels, is directly 
repugnant to the idea we have of Cyrus, whose distinguishing cha- 
racteristic was mildness and moderation. Besides.^ is it at all pro- 
bable, that Cyrus, who was marching to the conquest of Babylon, 
shoidd so idly waste his time when so precious to him, should spend 
the ardour of his troops in such an unprofitable work, and miss the 
opportunity of surprising the Babylonians, by amusing himself with 
a ridiculous war with a river, instead of carrying it against his ene- 
mies? 

But, what decides this point unanswerably in favour of Xcnophon, 
is the conformity we find between his narrative and the Holy Scrip- 
ture; where we see that, instead of Cyrus's having raised the Per- 
sian empire upon the ruins of that of the Medes (as Herodotus r-e- 
lates,) those two nations attacked Babylon together, and united their 
forces, to reduce the formidable power of the Babylonian monarchy. 
From whence, then, could so great a difference between these 
t\?o historians proceed? Plerodotus himself explains it to us. In the 
very place where he ^ives the account of Cyrus's birth, and in that 
where he speaks of his death, he acquaints us that, even at that 
time, those two great events were related different ways. Herodo- 
tus followed that which pleased him best, for it appears that he was 
fond of extraordinary and wonderful things, and readily gave credit 
to tliem. Xenophon was of a graver disposition, and less credulous • 
and in the very beginning of his history actjuaints us, that he had 
taken great care and pains to inform himselt of Cyrus's birth, edu- 
cation and character. 

* Satia te, inquit, sanguino, quem sitUU, eujoaqoe Intatiabilii lemper faittL Justin. 
• Lc8. 
tlleiDd.Li.e.iai. t Oyadea. $ Sen. I. uL 3. d« In, e. 91 
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CHAPTER II 

THE HISTORY OP CAMBYSES 

A. M. 3475^ As soon as Cambyses ascended the throne,* he re- 

Adl j. c.589. Bolved to make war against Egypt, for a particular aP> 
front, which, according to Herodotus, he pretended to have received 
from Amasis: but it is more probable that Amasis, who had submit- 
ted to Cyrus, and become tributary to him, might draw this war upon 
himself by refusing, after Cyrus's death, to pay the same horaaffe and 
tribute to his successor, and by attempting to shake off his yoke. 

Cambyses,! in order to carry on the war with success, made vast 
preparations both by sea and land. The Cypriots and Phoenicians 
furnished him with ships. As for his land army, he added to his own 
troops a great number of Grecians, lonians, and iEolians, which 
made up the principal part of his forces. But none was or greater 
service to him in this war, than Phanes of Halicarnassus, who being 
the commander of some auxiliary Greeks, in the service of Ama- 
sis, and being in some way or other dissatisfied with that prince, 
came over to Cambyses, and gave him such intelligence concerning 
the nature of the country, the strength of the enemy, and the state 
of his affairs, as very muph facilitated the success of his expedition. 
It was particularly by his advice, that he contracted with an Ara- 
bian king, whose territories bordered upon Palestine and Egypt, to 
furnish his army with water during their march through the desert 
that lay between these two countries : which agreement that prince 
fulfilled, by sending the water on the backs of cam els, without which 
Cambyses could never have marched his army that way. 

Having made all these preparations,! he invaded Ej?ypt in tho 
fourth year of his reign. When he arrived upon the frontiers, hn 
was informed that Amasis was just dead, and that Psammenitus, 
his son, who succeeded him, was busy in gathering all his forces to- 
gether, to hinder him from penetrating into his kingdom. Before Cam 
byses could open a passage into the country, it was necessary be 
should render himself master of Pelusium, which was the key of 
Egypt on the side he invaded it. Now Pelusium was so strong a 
place, that in all likelihood it must have stopped him a great while. 
But, according to Polycnus, to facilitate the capture of this city, 
Cambyses invented the following stratagem. } Being informed that 
the whole garrison consisted of Egyptians, he piaced in the front of 
his army a ^reat number of cats, do^s, sheep, and other animals, 
wnich were looked upon as sacred by that nation ; and then attacked 
the city by storm. The soldiers of the garrison not daring either to 
fiing a dart, or shoot an arrow that way, for fear of hitting some 
of these animals, Cambyses became master of the place without 
opposition 

• Baroit. 1 UL c 1—3. f IbSd. e. 4-8L % Ibid. 1 Ui. c 10. $ Polyao. L di. 
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When Cambyses had got pooiession of the city,* Psammenitus 
advanced with a great anny. to stop his progress; and a fierce bat- 
tie ensued between them, fiut before they engaged, the Greeks 
who were in Psaramenitus's army, in order to be revenged of Phanes 
tor his revolt, took his children, which he had been obliged to leave 
in Egypt when he fled, and in the presence of the two armies, cut 
their throats and drank their blood. This outrageous cruelty did 
not procure them the victory. The Persians, enraged at so horrid 
a spectacle, fell upon them with such fury, that they quickly routed 
and overthrew the whole Egyptian army, of which the greatest part 
were killed upon the spot. Those that could save themselves escaped 
to Memphis. 

On occasion of this battle,f Herodotus takes notice of an extra- 
ordinary circumstance, of which he himself was a witness. The 
bones of the Persians and Egyptians were still in the place where 
the battle was fought, but separated from one another. The skulls 
of the Egyptians were so hard, that a violent stroke of a stone 
woald hardly break them ; and those of the Persians so soft, that 
they might be pierced through with the greatest ease imaginable* 
The reason of this difference was, that the former, from their in- 
fancy, were accustomed to have their heads shaved, and go imcover- 
ed, whereas the latter had their heads always covered with their 
tiaras, which is one of their principal ornaments. 

Cambyses, having pursued the run-aways to Memphis,! sent a 
herald into the city, in a vessel of Mitylene, by the river NUe, on 
which Memphis stood, to summon the inhabitants to surrender. But 
the people, transported with rage, fell upon the herald, and tore him 
to pieces, and all that were with him. Cambyses, having soon after 
taken the place, fully revenged the indignity, causing ten times as 
i/iany Egyptians, of the highest rank, as there had been persons 
massacred in the vessel, to be publicly executed. Amon^ these was 
the eldest son of Psammenitus. As. for the king himself Cambyses 
was inclined to treat him kindly. He not only spared his hfe but 
appointed him an honourable maintenance. But the Egyptian mon- 
arch, little affected with this kind usage, endeavoured to raise new 
troubles and commotions, in order to recover his kingdom ; as a 
punishment for which he was made to drink bull's blood, and died 
immediately. His reign lasted but six months; after which all 
Eorypt submitted to the conqueror. On the news of this success, the 
Libyans, the Cyrenians, and the Barceans,all sent ambassadors with 
presents to Cambyses, to make their submission. 

From Memphis he went to the city of Sais,* which was the bury- 
ing- place of the kings of Egypt. As soon as he entered the palace, 
lie caused the body of Amasis to be taken out of its tomb ; and, atler 
having exposed it to a thousand indignities in his own presence, he 
ordered it to be cast into the fire, and to be burnt ; which was a 

* Htrod. I. m. e. II. t Ibid, c IS. t Ibi4 «. ta ( Ibid « 16 
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thing equally contrary to the cuatonisof the Persians and Egyptiaaa 
The rage which this prince testified against the dead body of Ama- 
ais, shows, to what a deg^ree he hated his person. Whatever was 
the cause of that aversion, it seems to have been one of the chief 
motives that induced Carabyses to carry his arms into Egypt. 

The next year,'" which was the sixth of his reign, he resolved to 
make war in three different quarters; against the Carthaginians, the 
Ammonians, and the Ethiopians. The first of these projects he was 
obliged to lay aside, because the Phonicians, without whose assist- 
ance he could not carry on that war, refused to aid hira against the 
Carthafirinians, who were descended from them, Carthage being 
originally a Tjrrian colony. 

But being determined to invade the other two nations,f he sent 
ambassadors into Ethiopia, who, under that character, were to act 
as spies fur hira, and to learn the state and strength of the country, and 
give him intelUgfence of both. They carried presents ^ong with 
them, such as the Persians 'were used to make, as purple, golden 
bracelets, compound perfumes, and wine. These presents amongst 
which there was notlang useful, or serviceable to life, except the wine, 
were despised by the Ethiopians; neither did they make much more 
account of his ambassadors, whom they took for what they really 
were, that is, for spies. However, the king of Ethiopia was willing, 
«fter his way^ to make m present to the king of Persia; and, taking a 
bow in his hands, which a Persian was so far from being able to draw, 
that he could scarce lifl it, he bent it in presence of the ambassadors, 
and told them : Thit is the preterUj and the counsel the king (fEUiiO' 
pia gives the king of Persia. When the Persians shall he able to use 
a how of this higness and strength^ ibith as much ease as I have now 
bent it J then let them coj/ie to cUtack the Ethiopians, and bring more 
troops with them than Cambyses is master of. In the m^an time, let 
them thank the gods/or not having put into the hearts of the Ethio* 
piansy a wish to extend their dominions beyond their own country. 

This answer having enraged Cambyses,| he commanded his army 
to begin their march immediately, without considering, that he 
neither had provisions nor any thin^ necessary for such an expedi- 
tion ; but he lefl the Grecians behmd him, in his new conquered 
country, to keep it in subjection during his absence. 

As soon as he arrived at Thebes,} m Upper Egypt, he detached 
60,000 of his men against the Ammonians, ordering them to ravage 
the country, and to destroy the temple of Jupiter Ammon, which 
was situated there. But after several days' march in the desert, a 
violent wind blowing from the south, brought such a vast quantity 
of sand upon the array, that the men were all overwhelmed and 
buried under it. 

In the mean time Cambyses marched forward like a madman 
against the Ethiopians, notwithstanding his being destitute of all sorts 

• Horod. I iii.c. 17. ]» t Ibid, o 90-94. 1 Ibid, c 85. % Ibid. e.«k SI 
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of provisions; which quickly caused a terrible famine in his army. H« 
had stO] time, says Ilerodotus, to remedy this evil; but Canibyses 
would have thought it a dishonour to have desisted from his under- 
taking, and therefore he proceeded in his expediticm. At first his 
army was obliged to live upon herbs, roots, and leaves of trees ; but 
coming afterwards into a country entirely barren, they were reduced 
to the ncM^essity of eating their beasts of burden. At last tliey were 
brought to such a cruel extremity, as to be obliged to eat one an- 
other ; every tenth man, upon whom the lot fell, being doomed to 
Berve as food for his companions ; a food, says Seneca, more cruel 
and terrible that famine itself: Decimum quemque sortUi^ alimentum 
kabiierunt fame scBvitu,* Notwitlistanding ail this, the king still 
persisted in his design, or rather in his madness, nor did the miser- 
able desc^ation of his ariuy make him sensible of his error. But at 
length, b^inning to be afraid of his own person, he ordered them o 
return. During all this dreadful famine amou^ the troops (who 
would believe itP) there was no abatement of delicacies at his table, 
and the camels were stiil reserved which were loaded witli every 
thing that was requisite to set out a sumptuous table. ServaharUur 
illi interim generosos aves, et instrumenia epularum camelis i>eheban* 
tur, cum sortirentur milites ejus quia maU peririiy quisptjus vivereH 

The remainder of his army, of which the greatast part was lost in 
his expedition, he brought back to Thebes; where he succeeded 
much better in the wur he declared against tlie gods,! whom he 
found more easy to be conquered than men. Thebes was full of 
tem^}es whose riches and magnificence were almost incredible. All 
these Carabyses pillaged, and then set them on fire. The wealth 
of these temples must have been vastly great, since the very remains 
saved from the flames amounted to an immeiiSe sum, 300 talents of 
gold, and 2300 talents of silver. He likewise carried away at this 
time the famous circle of gold that encompassed the tomb of king 
Osymandyas,* which was 365 cubits in circumference, and in which 
were represented all the motions of the several constellations. 

Prom Thebes lie went back to Memphis, where he dismissed all 
the Greeks, and sent them to their respective homes ;|| but on his 
return into the city, finding it fiiU of rejoicings, he fell into a great 
rage, supposing this exultation to be on account of the ill success of 
his expedition. He therefore called the magistrates before him, to 
know the meaning of these public rejoicinojs; and upon their telling 
him, that it was because they had found their god Apis, he would 
not believe them, but caused them to be put to death as impostors 
that insulted him and his misfortunes. He then sent for the priests, 
who made him the same answer : upon which he replied, that since 
their god was so kind and familiar as to appear amon^ them, he 
would be acquainted with him, and therefore commanded him forth- 

• De rWi. 1. iii.c.SO. t Ibid. | Diod. Sic. L i. p. 43. ^ Ibid, p.46 
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with to be broni^t to bim. Bnt when, instead of a ^, he saw 
a calf, be was strangrcly astonished, and falling again into a rage, 
he drew out his dagger, and run it into the thigh of the beast ; and 
then upbraiding the priests for their stupidity in worshipping a 
brute for a god, he ordered them to be severely scourged, and all 
the Egyptians in Memphis, that should be found celebrating the 
feast of Apis, to be slain. The god was carried back to the tem- 
ple, where he languished of his wound for some time, and then died 

The Egyptians say,* that afler this fact, which they reckon to 
have been the highest instance of impiety that ever was committed 
among them, Cambyses ?rew mad. But his actions showed bim 
to have been mad long berore, of which he continued to give various 
instances: among the rest are these following. 

He had a brother,! the only son of Cyrus besides himself, and 
bom of the same mother : his name, according to Xenophon, was 
TanaoxareSy but Herodotus calls him Smerdis, and Justin, Mer^is. 
He accompanied Cambyses in his Egyptian expedition : but being 
the only person among all the Persians that could draw the bow 
which had been brought from the king of Ethiopia, Cambyses from 
hence conceived such a jealousy against him, that he could bear 
him no longer in the army, but sent him back into Persia. And 
not long after, dreaming that a messenger had arrived to inform 
him that Smerdis sat on the throne, he conceived a suspicion that 
his brother aspired to the kingdom, and sent after him into Persia 
Prexaspes, one of his chief confidants, with orders to put him to 
death, which were accordingly executed. 

This murder was the cause of another still more criminal J Cam- 
byses had with him in the camp his youngest sister, whose name 
was Meroe. Herodotus acquaints us afker what a strange manner 
this sister became his wife. As the princess was exceedingly 
beautiful, Cambyses absolutely resolved to marry her. To that 
end he called together all the judges of the Persian nation, to 
whom belonged the interpretation of their laws, to know of them 
whether there was any law that would allow a brother to marry a 
sister. The judges being unwilling on the one hand directly to 
authorize such an incestuous marriage, and on the other, fearing 
the king's violent temper, should they contradict him, endeavoured 
to find out a salvo, and gave him this crafty answer: That they had 
no law which permitted a brother to marry his sister, but they had 
a law which allowed the king of Persia to do what he pleased. 
And this answer serving his purpose as well as a direct approba- 
tion, he solemnly married her, and hereby gave the first example 
of that incest, which was afterwards practised by most of his suc- 
cessors, and by some of them carried so far as to marry their own 
daughters, how repugnant soever it be to modesty and good order. 
This princess he carried with him in ail his expeditions, and from 
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ber he gave tbe name of Meroe to an island in the Nile^ between 
Egypt and Ethiopia, so i^r he advanced in his wild march against 
the Ethiopians. The circumstance that gave occasion to his mur- 
dering this princess was as follows. One day Cambyses was 
diverting himself in seeing a combat between a young lion and a 
young dog ; the lion having the better, another dog, brother to him 
that was engaged, came tonis assistance, and helped him to master 
the lioQ. This incident highly delighted Cambyses, but drew tears 
from Meroe, who beingr obliged to tell her husband the reason oi* 
ner weeping, confessed, that this combat made her call to mind the 
fate of her brother Smerdis, who had not the same good fortune as 
that little dog. There needed no more than this to excite the rage 
cf this brutal prince, who immediately gave her, notwithstanding 
her being with child, such a blow with his foot on the belly, that 
she died of it. So abominable a marriage deserved no better 
an end. 

He caused also several of the principal of his followers to be 
buried alive,* and daily sacrificed some or other of them to his wild 
fury. He had obliged Prexaspes, one of his principal officers and 
his chief confidant, to declare to him what liis Persian subjects 
thought and said of him. They admire^ SiVy says Prexaspes, a 
great many excellent qualities which they see in you, but they are 
somewhat mortified at your immodercUe love of wine. — J untMrHand 
you, replied the king ; that is, they pretend that wine deprives me of 
my reason. You shall be judge of that immediately. Upon ivhich 
he began to drink excessively, pouring it down in larger quantities 
than ever he ha^ done at any time bemre. Then ordering Prcxas- 
pes*s son, who was his chief cup-bearer, to stand upright at the end 
of the room, with his left hand upon his head, he took his bow, and 
levelled it at him ; and declaring that he aimed at his heart, let fiy, 
and actually shot him in the heart. He then ordered his side to be 
opened, and showing Prexaspes the heart of his son, which the arrow 
liad pierced, asked him in an exulting and scoffing manner, if be had 
not a steady hand ? The wretched father, who ought not to have 
had either voice or life remaining afler a stroke hke this, was so 
mean-spirited as to reply, Apollo himself could not have shot better, 

Seneca who copied this story from Herodotus, after having shown 
bis detestation of the barbarous cruelty of the prince, condemns still 
more the cowardly and monstrous flattery of the father : Sceleratius 
telum illud laudatum est^ quam missum. 

When Croesus took upon him to advise Cambyses against his 
conduct, which disgusted every one, and laid before him the ill con- 
sequences that might result from it, he ordered him t ^ be put to 
death.f And when those who received his orders, ki.owing he 
would repent of it the next day, deferred the execution, he caused 
them a J to be put to dealh because they had not obeyed his com 
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mands, though at the same time he expressed great joy that Cns- 
BUS was alive. 

It was about this time that Oretes, one of Cambyses's satraps, 
who liad the government of Sardis, after a very strange and extra- 
ordinary manner brought about the death of Polycrates, tyrant 
of Samos. The story of this Polycrates is of so singular a nature, 
that the reader will not be displeased if I repeat it here. 

This Polycrates was a prince,* who through the whole course of 
his life had been uniformly prosperous and successful in all his 
aSairs, and had never met with the least disappointment or unfortu- 
nate accident to disturb his felicity. Amasis king of Egypt, his 
friend and ally, thought himself obliged to send him a letter of ad- 
monition upon that subject. He declared to him, that he had 
alarming apprehensions concerning his condition ; that such a long 
and umnterrupted course of prosperity was to be suspected ; that 
some malignant, invidious god, who looks upon the fortune of men 
with a jealous eye, would certainly sooner or later bring ruin and 
destruction upon him ; that, in order to prevent such a fatal stroke, 
he advised him to procure some misfortune to himself, by some vo- 
luntary loss, that he was persuaded would prove a sensible mortifi- 
cation to him. 

The tyrant followed this advice. Having an emerald ring, which 
he hlgL.y esteemed, particularly for its curious workmanship, as he 
was walking upon the deck of one of his galleys with his courtiers, 
he threw it into the sea without any one's perceiving what he had 
done. Not many days after, some fishermen, having caught a fish 
of an extraordinary size, made a present of it to Polycrates. When 
the fish came to be opened, the king's ring was found in the belly 
of it. His surprise was very great, and his joy still greater. 

When Amasis heard what had happened, he was very diflTerently 
affected with it. He wrote another letter to Polycrates, telling him 
that, to avoid the mortification of seeing his friend and ally fall into ' 
some grievous calamity, he from that time renounced his friendship 
and alliance. A strange whimsical notion this ! as if friendship was 
merely a name, or a title, destitute of all substance and reality. 

Be that as it will, the thing, however, did really happen as the 
Egyptian king apprehended. f Some years after, about the time 
Cambyses fell sick, Oretes, who, as I said before, was his governor 
at Sardis, not being ahle to bear the reproach which another satrap 
had made him in a private quarrel, of his not having yet con- 
quered the Isle of Samos, which lay so near his government, and 
would be so commodious for his master ; upon this resolved at any 
rate to d»stroy Polycrates, that he might get possession of the 
island. The way he took to effect his design was this. He wrote 
to Polycrates that, in consequence of information upon which he 
could depend, Cambyses intended to destroy him by assassinatii- 1, 
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he d&agnod to withdraw to Samoe, and there to secure his treas-'re 
and effects ; for which end he was determined to deposit them m the 
hands of Polycrates, and at the same time make him a present of one 
half of it, which woald enable him to conquer Ionia and the adjacent 
islands, a project he had long had in view. Oretes knew the tyrant 
*oved money, and passionately coveted to enlarge his dominions. 
He therefore laid that double bait before him, by which he equally 
tempted his avarice and ambition. Polycrates, that he might not 
rashly engage in an aifair of that importance, thought it proper to 
inform himself more surely of the truth of the matter, and to that 
end sent a messenger of his own to Sardis. Oretes had caused 
eight large chests to be filled with stones ahnost to the top, but 
had covered the stones with pieces of gold coin. These chests 
were packed up, and appeared ready to be sent on board ship : but 
they were opened before the messenger, on his arrival, and he sup- 
posed that they were filled with gold. As soon as he was returned 
home, Polycrates, impatient to go and seize his prey, set out for 
Sardis, contrary to the advice of all his friends ; and took along 
with him Democedes, a celebrated physician of Crotona. Imme- 
diately on his arrival, Oretes had him arrested, as an enemy to the 
state, and as such caused him to be handed ; in such an ignomini- 
ous and shameful maimer did he end a lite which had been but one 
continued series of prosperity and good fortune. 

Cambyses,* in the beginning of the eighth year of his reign, left 
Egypt, in order to return into Persia. When he came into Syria, 
be found a herald there, sent from Susa to the army to let them 
know that Smerdis, the son of Cyrus, had been proclaimed king, 
and to command them all to obey him. This event had been 
brought about in the following manner: Cambyses, at his departure 
ft-om Susa on his Egyptian expedition, had left the administration 
of aflTairs during his absence in the hands of Patisithes, one of the 
chief of the Magi. This Patisithes had a brother extremely like 
Smerdis. the son of Cyrus, and who perhaps for that reason was 
called by the same name. As soon as Patisithes was fully assured 
of the death of that prince, which had been concealed from the pub- 
lic, knowing, at th^ same time, that Cambyses indulged his extrava- 
gance to such a degree that he was grown insupportable, he placed his 
own brother upon the throne, giving out that he was the true Smer- 
dis, the son of Cyrus ; and immediately despatched heralds into dl 
parts of the empire, to give notice of Smerdis's accession, and to 
require all the subjects thereof to pay him their obedience. 

Cambyses caused the herald,f that came with these orders into 
Syria, to be arrested ; and having strictly examined him in the pre- 
sence of Prezaspes, who had received orders to kill his brother, he 
found that the true Smerdis was certainly dead, and he who had 
usurped the throne, was no other than Smerdis the Magian. Upor 
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this he made ^eat lamentations, that being deceived by a dream, 
8*id the identity of the names, he had been induced to destroy his 
own brother; and immediately gave orders for his army to narch, 
and cut off the usurper. But, as he was mounting his horse for 
this expedition, his sword slipped out of his scabbard, and gave him 
a wound in his thigh, of which he died soon after. The Egyptians 
remarking that it was the same part of the body where he had 
wounded their god Apis, considered this accident as a just judgment 
from Heaven, which thus avenged the Bacrilegious.impiety of Cam* 
byses. 

While he was in Egypt,* having consulted the oracle of ButoSf 
which was famous in that country, he was told that he should die 
at Ecbatana : understanding this of Ecbatana in Media, he resolved 
to preserve his life by never going thither; but what he thought to 
avoid in Media, he foimd in Syria. For the town where he lay sick 
of this wound, was of the same name, bein^ also called Ecbatana. 
Of which when he was informed, taking it for certain that he must 
die there, he assembled all the chief of the Persians together, and 
representing to them the true state of the case, that it was Smerdis 
the Magian who had usurped the throne, earnestly exhorted them 
not to submit to that impobtor, nor to suffer the sovereignty to pass 
from the Persians again to the Medes, of which nation the Magian 
was, but to take care to set up a king over them of their own pee* 
pie. The Persians, thinking that he said all this merely out of 
hatred to his brother, paid no regard to it ; but upon his death 
quietly submitted to him whom they found upon the throne, suppos- 
ing hirn to be the true Smerdis. 

Cambyses reigned seven years and five months.f In Scripture 
he is called Ahasuerus. When he first came to the crown, the 
enemies of the Jews made an application directly to him, desiring 
him to hinder the building of the temple ; and their application was 
not in vain. Indeed, he did not revoke the edict of his father Cy- 
rus, perhaps out of some remains of respect for his memory, but 
in a great measure frustrated its intent, by the many discourage- 
ments under which he laid the Jews ; so that the work went on very 
slowly during his reign* 

CHAPTER III. 

THE RISTORir OP SMERDIS THE MAGIAN. 

A. M. 3482. This prince is called in Scripture Artaxerxes. He 

Ant J. c. 383. reigned little more than seven months. As soon as he 
was set upon the throne, by the death of Cambyses, the inhabitauta 
«f Samaria wrote a letter to him,| setting forth what a turbutent 
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se&tious, and rebeDious people the Jews were. By virtue of thia 
letter they obtained an order from the king, prohibiting' the JewH 
from proceeding any lartber in the rebuilding of their city and tem- 
ple. So that the work was suspended till the second year of Darius, 
for about the space of two years. 

The Magian, sensible how important it was for him, that the im- 
posture should not be discovered, affected, from the very beffinDin|[ 
of his reign, never to appear in public, but to live retirea in his 
palace, and there transact all his affairs by the intervention of his 
eunuchs, without aamitting any but his most intimate confidants to 
his presence. 

And,^ the better to secure himself in the possession of the throne 
he had usurped, he studied from his first accession to gain the affec- 
tions of his subjects, by ^antin^ them an exemption from taxes, 
and from all military service for three years ; and did so many things 
for their benefit, tl^at his death was much lamented bv most of the 
nations of Asia, except the Persians, on the revolution that hap- 
pened soon afterwards. 

But these very precautions which he made use of to keep himself 
out of the way of being discovered either by the nobility or the peo- 
ple,! ^d but make it the more suspected that he was not the true 
Smerdis. He had married all his predecessor's wives, and amonff 
the rest Atossa, a daughter of Cyrus, and Phedyma, a daughter of 
Otanes, a noble Persian of the first quality. This nobleman sent a 
trusty messenger to his daughter, to know of her, whether the king 
was really Smerdis, the son of Cyrus, or some other man. She 
answered that, having never seen Smerdis, the son of Cyrus, she 
could not tell. He then by a second message desired her to inquire 
of Atossa (who could not but know her own brother,) whether this 
were he or not. Whereupon she informed him that the present 
king, be he who he might, from the first day of his acc^sion to the 
throne, had lodged his wives in separate apartments, so that they 
never could converse with one another, and that therefore she could 
not come at Alossa, to ask this question of her. He sent her a third 
message, whereby be directed her, that when he should next lie 
with her, she should take the opportunity, when he was fast asleep, 
to feel whether he had any ears or not : for Cyrus having caused 
the ears of Smerdis, the Magian, to be cut off for some crime, he 
told her, that if the person she lay with was Smerdis, the Magian, 
he was unworthy of possessing either the crown or her. Phedyma, 
having received these instructions, took the next opportunity of 
making the trial she was directed to, and finding the person she lay 
with had no ears, she sent word to her father of it, whereby the 
whole fraud was discovered. 

Otanes immediately entered into a conspiracy with five more of 
the chief Persian nobility; J and Darius •p * lustrious Persian noblo- 
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man, whose father, Hystaspes, was governor of Persia,* coming 
very seasonably as they were forming their plan, was admitted into 
the association, and vigorously promoted the execution. The afikir 
was conducted with great secrecy, and the very day fixed, lest it 
should be discovered. 

While they were concerting their measure8,f an extraordinary 
occurrence, of which they haiTnot the least expectation, straoffely 
perplexed the Magians. In order to remove all suspicion, they nad 
proposed to Prexaspes, and obtained a promise from him, that he 
would publicly declare before the people, who were to be assembled 
for that purpose, that the king upon the throne was truly Smerdis» 
the son of Cyrus. When the people were assembled, which was 
on the very same day, Prexaspes spoke from the top of a tower, and 
to the great astonishment of all present, sincerely declared all that 
had passed; that he had killed with bis own hand Smerdis, the son 
of Cyrus, by Cambyses' order; that the person who now possessed 
the throne was Smerdis, the Masian; that he begged pardon of the 
gods and men for the crime he had committed by compulsion and 
against his will. Having said this, he threw himself headlong from 
the top of the tower, and broke his neck. It is easy to imagine, 
what confusion the news of this accident occasioned in the palace. 

The conspirators,! without knowing any thing of what had hap- 
pened, were going to the palace at this juncture, and were suffered 
to enter unsuspected. For the outer guard, knowing them to be 
persons of the first rank at court, did not so much as ask them any 
Questions. But when they came near the king's apartment, and 
found the officers there unwilling to five them admittance, they 
drew their scimitars, fell upon the guards, and forced their passage. 
Smerdis, the Magian, and his brother, who were deUberattng to- 
gether upon the affair of Prexaspes, hearing a sudden uproar, 
snatched up their arms, made the best defence they coula, and 
wounded some of tlie conspirators. One of the two brothers being 
quickly killed, the other fled into a distant room to save himself, but 
was pursued thither by Gobryas and Darius. Gobryas having 
seized him, held him fast in his arms ; but, as it was quite dark, 
Darius was afraid to strike, lest at the same time he should kill his 
friend. Gobryas, judging what it was that restrained him, obliged 
him to run his sword through the Magian's body, though he should 
happen to kill them both together. But Darius did it with so much 
dexterity and good fortune, that he killed the Magian without hurt- 
ing his companion. 

In the same instant,^ with their hands all smeared with bloody 
they went out of the palace, exposed the heads of the false Smerdis 
and his brother Patisithesto the eyes of the public, and declared the 
whole imposture. Upon this the people grew so enraged, that they 
fell upon the whole sect to which the usurper, belonged, and slew as 
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many of them as they could find. For which reaaos, the day on 
which this was done, thenceforward became an annual festival 
among the Persians, by whom it was celebrated with ffreat rejoic- 
ings. It was called The slaughter of the Magi; nor durst any oi 
that sect appear in public upon that festival. 

When the tumult and disorder,* inseparable from such an event, 
were appeased, the lords who had dain the usurper entered into 
consultation among themselves what sort of government was most 
proper for them to establish. Otanes, who spoke first, declared 
directly against monarchy, strongly representing and exaggerating 
the dangers and inconveniences to which that form of government 
was liable ; cbiefiy flowing, according to him, from the absolute 
and unlimited power annexed to it, by which the most virtuous 
man is almost unavoidably corrupted. He therefore concluded, by 
declaring for a popular government. Megabyzus, who next deli- 
vered his opinion, admitting all that the other had said against a 
monarchical government, confuted his reasons for a democracy. 
He represented the people as a violent, fierce, and ungovernable 
animal, that acts only by caprice and passion. A king, said he, at 
least knows what he does : btU the people neither know nor hear any 
thing, and blindly give themselves ttp to those thai know how toman' 
age them. He therefore declared for an aristocracy, wherein the 
supreme power is confided to a few wise and experienced persons. 
Darius, who spoke last, showed theinconvenience of an aristocracy, 
otherwise called an oligarchy ; wherein reign distrust, envy, dis- 
sensions, and ambition, the natural sources of faction, sedition, and 
murder ; for which there is usually no other remedy than submit- 
ting to the authority of one man; and this is caUed monarchy, 
wliich of all forms of government is the most commendable, the 
safest, and the most advantageous: inexpressibljr great being 
the good that can be done by a prince, whose power is equal to the 
goodness of his inclinations. In short, said he, to determine this 
point by a fact which to me seems decisive and undeniable, to what 
form of government is owing the present greatness of the Persian 
empire ? Is U not to that which I am now recommending f Danua^ 
opinion was embraced by the rest of the lords; and they resolved, 
that the monarchy should be continued on the same fijoting where- 
on it had been established by Cyrus. v u u i.- 

The next question waste know, which of them should be Junff, 
and how they should proceed to the election.f This they thought 
fit to refer to the gods. Accordingly they agreed to meet the next 
morning by sun-rising, on horseback, at a certain place in the su- 
burbs of the city; and that he, whose horse first neighed, should 
be king. For the sun bemg the chief deity of the Persiana, they 
imagined, that taking this course, would be givmg him the honour 
of the election. Danus's groom, hearing of the agreement, made 
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use of the following artifice to secure the crown to his master. 
The nig^ht before, he carried a mare to the place appointed for their 
meeting the next day, and brought to her his master's horse. The 
lords assembling the next morning at the rendezvous, no sooner 
was Darius's horse come to the place where he had smelt the 
mare, than he fella neighing; whereupon Darius was saluted 
kins by the others, and placed on the throne. He was the son 
of Hystaspes, a Persian by birth, and of the royal family of Achie- 
menes. 

The Persian empire being thus restored and settled by the wis- 
dom and valour of these seven lords,'*' they were raised by the new 
kin^ to the liighest dignities, and honoured with the most ample 
privileges. They had access to his person whenever they would, 
and in all public affairs were allowed to deliver their opinions the 
first. And whereas the Persians wore their tiara or turban with 
the top bent backwards, except the king, who wore his erect; these 
lords had the privilege of wearing theirs with the top bent for- 
wards, because, when they attacked the Magi, they had bent theirs 
m that manner, the better to know one another in the hurry and 
confusion. From that time forwards, the Persian kings of this 
family always had seven counsellors, honoured with the same pri- 
vilege. 

Here I shall conclude the history of the Persian empire, reserving 
the remainder of it for the following volumes. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE BfAKK*Sn8 AND CUSTOSTS OF THE ASSYRIANS, BABTI^ONIANS, 
LTDIANSy MEDES, AND PEB8IAN8. 

I shall give in this place an account of the manners and customs 
of all these several nations conjointly, because they agree in several 
points ; and if I was to treat them separately, I should be obliged 
to make frequent repetitions ; and, moreover, excepting the rer- 
sians, the ancient authors say very little of the manners of the 
other nations. I shall reduce what I have to say of them to these 
four heads : 

I. Their government. 

II. Their art of war. 
HI. Their arts and sciences : and, 
IV. Their religion. 

After which I shall narrate the causes of the declension and ruin 
of the great Persian empire. 
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ARTICLE L 

Of their govenunent. 

After a short account of the nature of the government of Persia, 
and the manner of educating the children of their kings, I shall 
proceed to consider these four things : Their public council, where- 
in the affairs of state were considered ; the administration of jus- 
tice ; their care of the provinces ; and the good order observed in 
tiieir finances. 

SECTION I. 

Tbeir monarehial form of government. The respect they paid their kiagi. The muuMff 
of educating iheir children. 

Monarehial, or regal government, as we call it, is of all others the 
most ancient, the most universal, the best adapted to keep the peo« 
pie in peace and union, and the least exposed to the revolutions and 
vicissitudes incident to states. For these reasons the wisest writers 
among the ancients, as Plato, Aristotle, Plutarch, and, before them 
all, Herodotus, have been induced to prefer decidedly this form of 
government to all others. It is hkewise the only form, that was 
ever established among the eastern nations, a republican govern- 
ment being utterly unknown in that part of the world. 

Those people paid extraordinary honours to the prince on the 
throne,* because in his person they respected the character of the 
Deity, whose image and vicegerent he was with regard to them, 
being placed on the throne by the hands of the supreme Governor 
of the world, and invested with his authority and power, in order to 
be the minister of his providence, and the dispenser of his goodness 
towards the people. In this manner did the pagans themselves in 
old times both think and speak: Principem dot Deut, qui erga omne 
hominum genus vice sudfungatur.'f 

These sentiments are very laudable and just. For certainly the 
most profound respect and reverence are due to the supreme power; 
because it comeih from God, and is appointed entirely for the good 
of the public : besides, it is evident, that an authority which is not 
respected according to the full extent of its commission, must thereby 
either become useless, or at least very much limited in the good 
effects which ought to flow from it. But in the times of paganism 
this honour and homage, though just and reasonable in themselves, 
were often carried too far ; the Christian being the only religion 
that has known how to keep within due bounds m this point. YVe 
honour the emperor, said Tertullian in the name of all the Chris- 
tians :| but in such a manner, as is lawful for us, and proper for him ; 
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that b, u a man, who ii next after God in rank and authority, frozD 
whom he has received all that he is, and whatever he has, and w^ho 
knows no superior but God alone. For this reason he caUs the 
emperor in another place a second majesty, inferior to nothing but 
the first ; Religio secundcs majegtatis.* 

Among the Assyrians, and more particularly among the Persians, 
die prince used to be styled, The greaJtkiagy the king takings. Two 
reasons might induce those princes to take that ostentatious title, 
the one, because their empire was formed of many conquered king- 
doms, all united under one head ; the other, because they had several 
kings, their vassals, either in their court or dependant upon them. 

The crown was hereditary among them, descending from father 
to son, and generally to the eldcst.f When an heir to the crown 
was bom, allthe empire testified their joy by sacrifices, feasts, and 
all manner of public rejoicings ; and his birth-day was thenceforward 
an annual festival, and day of solemnity for all the Persians. 

The manner of educating the future master of the empire is ad- 
nured by Plato,! and recommended to the Greeks as a perfect model 
for a prince's eaucation. 

He was never wholly committed to the care of a nurse, who gene- 
rally was a woman of mean and low condition: but from amon^r the 
eunuchs, that is, the chief ofiicers of the household, some ot the 
most approved merit and probity were chosen, to take care of the 
young prince's person and health, till he was seven years of age, 
and to begin to form his manners and behaviour. He was then 
taken from them, and put into the hands of other masters, who were 
to contioue the care of his education, to teach him to ride as soon 
as his strength would permit, and to exercise him in hunting. 

At fourteen years of age, when the mind begins to attain some 
maturity, four of the wisest and most virtuous men of the state, were 
appointed to be his preceptors. The first, says Plato, taught him 
magic, that is, in their language, the worship of the gods according 
to their ancient maxims, and the laws of Zoroaster, the son of Oro- 
masdes; he also instructed him in the principles of government. 
The second was to accustom him to speak truth, and to administer 
justice. The third was to teach him not to sufier himself to be 
overcome by pleasures, that he might be truly a king, and nlways 
free, master of himself and hu desires. The fourth was to tortify 
his courage agamst fear, which would have made him a slave, and 
to inspire him with a noble and prudent assurance, so necessary for 
those that are bom to command. Each of these governors excelled 
in his way, and was eminent in that part of education assigned to 
him. One was particularly distinguisned for his knowledge in reh 
gion, and the art of governing; another for his love of truth and 
justice ; this for his moderation and abstinence from pleasures *, that 
for a superior strength of mind, and uncommon intrepidity. 

« Apolog. e. 3S. r Pint in Aldb. e. I. ^ 12i. ( ibiiL 
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I do not know whether such a diversity of masters, who, withont 
doubt, were of different tempers, andj>erhap8 ha^ different interests 
in view^ was well calculated to answer the end proposed ; or whether 
it was possible, that four men should agree together ip the same 
principles, and harmoniously pursue the same end. Probably tjie 
reason of having so many was, that they apprehended it impossiblo 
to find any one person possessed of all the qualities they judged 
necessary for giving a right education to the presumptive heir of the 
crown ; so great an idea had they, even in those corrupt times, of 
the importance of a prince's education. 

Be this as it will, all this care, as Plato remarks in the same place, 
waa frustrated by the luxury, pomp, and magnificence with which 
the young prince was surrounded; by the numerous train of officeia 
that waited upon him with a servile submission ; by all the appurtc* 
nances and equipage of a voluptuous and efieminate life, iu which 
pleasure, and the inventing of new diversions, seemed to engross all 
attention ; dangers which the most excellent disposition could never 
surmount. The corrupt manners of the nation therefore quickly 
debauched the prince, and drew him into the prevailing pleasures, 
against which no education is a sufficient defence. 

The education here spoken of by Plato, can relate only to the 
children of Artaxerxes, surnamed Longimanus, the son and succes^ 
sor of Xerxes, in whose time lived Alcibiades, who is introduced in 
the dialogue from whence this observation is taken. For Plato, in 
another passage, which we shall cite hereafter, informs ub, that 
neither Cyrus nor Darius ever thought of giving the princes, their 
sons, a good education ; acd what we find in history concerning 
Artaxerxes Longimanus, gives us reason to believe, tliat he was 
more attentive than hispredeoessorstotheeducationof his children; 
but was not much imitated in that respect by his successors. 

SECTION II. 

The pablic couneil, wherein the afiaira of elate were cootidcrcd 

Absolute as the reeal authority was amongr the Persians, yet waa 
it, in some measure, kept within bounds by the establisHment of thik 
council, appointed by the state; a council, which consisted of seveb 
of the princes or chief lords of the nation, no less distinguished by 
their wisdom and abilities than by their illustrious birth. We have 
already seen the origin of this establishment in the„^onspiracy of the 
seven Persian noblemen, who entered into^^V'asso^Sitttii^against 
Smerdis, the Magian, and killed him. 

The Scripture observes, that Ezra wa 
name, and by the authority, of kmg Arta 
sellers : Foratmuch cu thou art sent of the ^ 
ieliors.* 

• Fjx%, ri\. 14. 
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The same Scripture, a longtime before this, in the reign ofDarhu, 
otherwise called Ahasuenis, who succeeded the Magian, informs us, 
that these counsellors were well versed in the laws, ancient customs, 
and maxims of the state ; that they always attended the prince, who 
never transacted any thing, or determined any affair of importance, 
without their advice. IrUerrogavit (Assuertu) sapientes^ qui ex more 
regio ei temper aderanty et iilorumfctdebcU cuncta consilio, scientium 
leges acjura tntyorum** 

This last passage gives room for some reflections, which may very 
much contribute to the knowledge of the genius and character of 
the Persian government. 

In the first place, the king there spoken of, that is, Darius, waa 
one of the most celebrated princes that ever reigned io Persia, and 
one of the most deserving of praise, on account of his wisdom and 
prudence : though he had his failings. It is to him, as well as to 
Cyrus, that the greatest part of those excellent laws are ascribed, 
which have ever since subsisted in that country^ and have been the 
fbundation and standard of their govermnent. Now this prince, not 
withstanding his extraordinary penetration and ability, thought he 
stood in need of advice; nor did he apprehend, that the joining a 
number of assistants to himself, for the determination of affairs, 
would be any discredit to his own understanding; by which proceed' 
ing he really showed a superiority of genius which is very uncom- 
mon, and implies a great fund of merit. For a prince of slender 
talents and narrow capacity, is generally full of himself; and the 
less understanding he has, the more obstinate and untractabie he 
generally is: he thinks it want of respect to offer to discover any 
thing to him which he does not perceive ; and is affronted, if you 
seem to doubt tliat he, who is supreme in power, is not the same in 
penetration and imderstanding. But Darius had a different way Oi 
thinking, and did nothing without counsel and advice: Iliorum 
faciebat'cuncta conditio. 

Secondly, Darius, however absolute he was, and how jealous 
soever he might be of his prerogative, did not think he impaired or 
degraded it yirhen he instituted that council ; for the council did not 
at all interfere with the king's authority of ruling and commanding, 
which always resides in the person of the prince, but was confined 
entirely to that of reason, which consisted in communicating and 
imparting their knowledge and experience to the king. He was 
persuaded that the noblest character of sovereign power, when it is 
pure, and has neither degenerated from its origin, nor deviated from 
Its end, is to govern by the Iaw3;f to make them the rule of his will 
and desire ; and to think nothing allowable for him which they pro- 
hibit. 

In tbo third place, this council, which every where accompanied 
the king (ex more regio temper et adcrUrU^) was a perpetual stand- 

• BMh. i. II aflfiordin^ to Uie Vulgate iraMlation. 
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ing council, consisting of the ^eatest men and the bcBt heads of the 
kinsdom ; who, under the direction of the sovereign, and always 
with a dependency upon him, were in a manner the source of public 
order, and the principle of all the wise regulations and transactions 
at home and abroad. To this council the king tran^erred from 
himself several weighty cares, with which he must otherwise have 
been overburdened ; and by them he likewise executed whatever 
had been resolved on. It was by means of this standing council, 
that the great maxims of the state were preserved ; tne kuowledg^ 
of its true interests perpetuated ; affairs carried on with harmony 
and order ; and innovations, errors, and oversights prevented. For 
in a public and general council things are discussed by unsuspected 
persons; all the ministers are mutual inspectors of one another; aU 
their knowledge and experience in public matters are united to- 
gether ; and they all become equally capable of every part of the 
administration: because though, as to the executive part, they move 
only in one particular spheie of business, yet they are obliged to 
inform themselves in all affairs relating to the public, that they may 
be able to deliver their opinions in a judicious manner. 

The fourth and last reflection I have to make on this head is, that 
we find it mentioned in Scripture, that the persons of which this 
council consisted, were thoroughly acquainted with the customs, 
laws, maxims, and rights of the kingdom yscientitim leges ac jura 
majorum. 

Two things, which, as the Scripture informs us, were practised 
by the Persians, might very much contribute to instruct the king 
and his council m the methods of governing with wisdom and pru- 
dence. The first was, their having public registers,* wherein all 
the prince's edi^^ts and ordinances, all the privueges granted to the 
people, and all the favours conferred upon particular persons, were 
entered and recorded. The second was,}- the annals of the king- 
dom, in which all the events of former reigns, all resolutions taken, 
regulations established, and services done oy any particular persons, 
were exactly and circumstantially entered. These annals were 
carefully preserved, and frequently perused both by the kings and 
the ministers, that they might acquaint themselves with times past; 
might have a clear idea of the state of the kingdom; avoid an arbi- 
trary, unequal, uncertain conduct ; maintain a uniformity in the con- 
duct of affairs; and, in short, acquire such light from the perusal of 
these books, as should qualify them to govern the state with wisdom* 

SECTION III. 

The odminiBtration of Justice. 

To be king, and to be judge, is but one and the same thmg. Tha 
throne is a tribunal, and the sovereign power is the highest an 

^ * Ezra, ▼. 17. and vi. 3. t U»i<i. iv, 15. and Ertb rl 1. 
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thority for administering j ustice. Ood hcUk made you fcinff over M§ 
people (said the queen of Sheba to Solomon,) to the end that you 
ehould judge them, and render justice and judgment unto them. God 
hath made every thing subject to princes, to put them into a condi^ 
tion of fearing none but him. His designs in making them inde- 
pendent, was to give them the more inviolable attachment to justice. 
That they might not excuse themselves on pretence of inability or 
want of power, he has delegated his whole power unto thenr; he 
has made them masters of all the means requisite for the restraining 
injustice and oppression, that iniquity should tremble in their pre- 
sence, and be incapable of hurting any persons whatsoever. 

But what is that justice which God hath intrusted to the bands 
of kings, and whereof he hath made them depositaries? Why, it is 
nothing else but order ; and order consists in observing a universal 
equity, and taking care that force do not usurp the place of law •- 
that one man's property be not exposed to the violence of another; 
that the common ties of society be not broken ; that artifice and 
fraud do nut prevail over innocence and simplicity; that all things 
rest in peace under the protection of the laws; and the weakest 
among the people find sanctuary in the public authority. 

We learn from Josephus,* that the kings of Persia used to ad- 
minister justice' in their own persons. And it was to qualify them 
for the due discharge of this duty, that care was taken to have them 
instructed, from their tenderest youth, in the knowledge of the laws 
of their country; and that in their public schools, as we have already 
mentioned in the history of Cyrus, they were taught equity and 
justice, in the same manner as rhetoric and philosophy are taught 
in other places. 

These are the great and essential duties of the regal dignity. 
Indeed it is reasonable, and absolutely necessary, that the prince be 
assisted in the execution of that august function, as he is in others; 
but to be assisted, is not to be deprived, or dispossessed. He con- 
tinues judge, as long as he continues king. Though he communi- 
cates his authority, yet does he not resign or divide it. It is there- 
fore absolutely necessary for him to bestow some time upon the 
study of equity and justice; not that he need enter into the whole 
detail of particular laws, but only acquaint himself with the principal 
rules and maxima of the law of bis country, that he may be capable 
of doing justice, and of passing sentence with precision, upon im- 
portant points. For this reason, the kings of Persia never ascended 
the throne till they had been for some time under the care and in- 
struction of the Magi, who were to teach them that science, whereof 
they were the only masters and professors, as well as of the religion 
of the country. 

Now s.nce to the sovereign alone is committed the right of 
administering justice, and that within his dominions there is no 

* Aotiir. ^odaij L y£. 3 3. 
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other power of administenng it than what Is delegated by him; 
how greatly does it behove Mm to take care into wiiat hands he 
commits a part of so valuable a trust; to know whether those he 
places so near the throne, are wx)rthy to partake of his prerogative ; 
and industriously to keep all sucn at a distance from it« as he judges 
unworthy of that privilege! We find that in Persia their kings 
were extremely careful to have justice rendered with integrity and 
impartiality. One of their royal judges,* (for so they called them^ 
having suffered himself to be corrupted by a bribe, was condemnea 
by Cambyses to be put to death without mercy, and to have his skin 
put upon the seat where he used to sit and give judgment, and where 
his son, who succeeded him in his office, was to sit, that the very 
place whence he gave judgment, should remind hun continually of 
his duty. ^ 

Their ordinary judges were taken out of the class of old men,f 
mto which none were admitted till the age of fifty years: so that a 
man could not exercise the office of a judge before tnat age, the 
Persians being of opinion, that too much maturity c(»uld not be re- 
quired in an employment which decided upon the fortunes, reputa* 
tions, and lives of their fellow-citizens. 

Amongst them, it was not lawful eithez for a privtrte person to 
put any of his slaves to death,! nor for the prince to inflict capital 
punishment upon any of his subjects for the first ofience; because it 
mi^ht rather be considered as an effect of human weakness and 
frailty, than of a confirmed malignity of mind. 

The Persians thought it reasonable to put the gocl as well as the 
evil, the merits of the offender, as well as his deniorits, into the 
scales of justice: nor was it just, in their opinion, that one single 
crime should obliterate all the good actions a man had done during 
his life. Upon this principle it was that Darius had condemned a 
jud^ to death for some prevarication in his office,} and afterwards 
eallmg to mind the important service he had rendeied both to the 
state and the royal family, revoked the sentence at the very moment 
of its going to be executed, and acknowledged, that he had pro- 
nounced it with more precipitation, than wisdom. || 

But one important and essentiru rule which they oliserved in their ' 
judgments, was, in the first place, never to condoinn any person 
without confronting him with his accuser to his face, and without 
giving him time^ and all other means, necessary for defending him* 
self against the articles laid to his charge: and, in the second place, 
if the person accused was found innocent, to inflict il:s very same 
punishment upon the accuser, as the other was to have siiffered, had 
he been found guilty. Artaxerxes gave a fine example of the just 
rigonr which ought to be exercised on such occasions. IT One ofuie 

* Herod, i. v. c. 33. t Xenoph. Cyrop. I. i. p. 7. % Herod. 1 1. e. 137. 
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Mtiff'fl favourites, ambitious of getting a place possessed by one of 
his Dest officers, endeavoured to make the king suspect the fidelity 
of that officer; and, to that end, sent informations to court full of 
calumnies against him, persuading himself that the king, from the 
great influence he had with his majesty, would believe the thing 
upon his bare word, without farther examination. For such is the 
general character of calumniators. They are afraid of evidence 
and light; they make it their business to bar up from the innocent 
all access to the prince, and thereby put it out of their power to Tin* 
dicate themselves. The officer was imprisoned ; but be desired of 
the king, before be was condemned, that bis cause might be heard, 
and his accusers ordered to produce their evidence against hini. 
The kuig did so, and as there was no proof but the letters which 
his enemy had written against him, he was cleared, and his inno- 
cence fully justified by the three commissioners that sat upon hia 
trial; and all the king's indignation fell upon the perfidious accuser, 
who had thus attempted to abuse the favour and confidence of his 
royal master. The prince, who 'was woU informed, and knew tliat 
one of the true signs of a wise government is to have the subjects 
stand more in fear of the laws than of informers,* would have 
thought, that to act otherwise than he did, would have been a direct 
violation of the most common rules of natural equity and humanity; 
it would have been opening a door to envy, hatred, calumny, and 
reven^;t it would have been exposing the honest simplicity of good 
and faithful subjects to the cruel malice of detestable informers, and 
arming the latter with the sword of public authority : in a word, it 
would have been divesting the throne of the most noble privilege 
belonging to it, namely, that of being a sanctuary for innocence and 
justice, against violence and calumny. 

There is upon record a still more memorable example of firmness 
and love of justice, in another king of Persia, before Artaxerxes;t 
in him whom the Scripture calls Ahasucrus, and who is thought to 
be the same as Darius, the son of Hystaspes, from whom Haman 
had, by his earnest solicitations, extorted that fatal edict, which was 
calculated to exterminate the whole race of the Jews throughout 
the Persian empire in one day. When God had, by the means of 
Esther, opened his eyes, he made haste to make amends for his 
fiiult, not only by Revoking his edict, and inflicting an exemplary 
punishment upon the impostor who had deceived him; but, which is 
more, by a public ackuowledgment of his error, which should be a 
pattern to all ages, and to all princes, and teach them, that far from 
debasing their dignity, or weakening their authority thereby, they 
procure to them both the more respect. After declaring, that it is 
but too common for calumniators to impose, by their misrepresenta- 
tions and craftiness, on the goodness of their princes, whom their 

* Non Jam dclatoret, wd legM Umentur. 'PUn in Patug* Trau 
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mtnnl mecrity induces to jndge favoarablj of others; he is not 
asbAAied to acknowledge, that he bad been so unhappy as to suffer 
himself to be prejudiced by such means against the Jews, who were 
hie ikithful subjects, and the children of the most hiffh God, to 
whose goodness he and his ancestors were indebted for the throne. 
The Persians were not only enemies of injustice, as we have now 
shown ; but also abhorred lying, which always was deemed amonest 
them a mean and infamous vice.* What they esteemed most pitiful, 
next to lying, was to live upon trust, or by borrowing. Such a kind 
of life seemMl to them idle, ignominious, servile, and the more des- 
picable, as it tends to make people liars. 

SECTION IV. 

The care of die pravincee. 

It seems to be no difficult matter to maintain good order in the 
metropolis of a kingdom, where the conduct of the magistrates and 
udges is closely inspected ; and the very sight of the throne capable 
of keeping the subjects in awe. The case is otherwise with respect to 
the provinces, where the distance from the sovereign, and tlie hopes 
of impunity, may occasion many misdemeanors on the part of the 
magistrates and officers, as well as j^reat licentiousness and disorder 
on that of the people. In tiiis the Persian policy exerted itself with 
the greatest care ; and, we may also say, with the greatest success. 

The Persian empire was divided into 127 governments, the go- 
veraors whereof were called satrapae.f Over them were appointed 
three principal ministers, who inspected their conduct, to whom they 
gave an account of all the affairs of their several provinces, and who 
were afterwards to make their report of the same to the king. It 
was Darius the Mede, that is, Cyaxares, or rather Cyrus in the 
name of his uncle, who put the government of the empire into this 
excellent method. These satrap© were, by the very design of their 
office, each in his respective district, to have the same care and re- 
gard for the interests of the people, as for those of the prince : for it 
was a maxim with Cyrus, that no difference oucht to be admitted 
between these two mterests, which are necessarily linked together • 
since neither the people can be happy, unless the prince is powerful, 
and in a condition to defend them; nor the prince truly powerful, un- 
less his people be happy. 

These satrapce being the most considerable persons in the king 
dom, Cyrus assigned them certain funds and revenues proportioned 
to their station and the importance of their employments. He was 
willing they shoidd live nobly in their respective provinces, that they 
might gam the respect of the nobility and common people within 

• Herod. 1. 1, c. 13a , ^ ,. ^ • 
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tgaio^ law and equity : in a wcnrd, like a beneficent planet, to ehed 
his salutary influences universaUy, or rather, like a kuid of divinity, 
to be present every where, to see, to hear, and inspect every (liing, 
without rejecting any man's petition or complaint. 

When the king was not able to visit the provinces himself, be 
sent, in his stead, some of the great men of the kingdom, such as 
were the most eminent for wisdom and virtue. These persons were 
generally called the eyes and ears of the prince, because by their 
means he saw and was informed of every thing. When these, oi 
any other of his great ministers, or the members of his council, were 
said to be the eyes and ears of the prince, it was at once an admo» 
nitiou to the king, that lie had his ministers, as we have the organs 
of our senses, not that ae should lie still and be idle, but act by their 
means; and to the ministers, that they ought not to act for them- 
selves, but for the king their head, and for the advantage of the 
whole body politic. 

The particular detail of afikirs, which the king, when he went hi» 
progress in person, or the commissioners appointed byhim, entered 
into, is hio^hly worthy "of admiration, and shows how well they un- 
derstood, in those days, wherein the wisdom and ability of governors 
consist. The attention of the king and his ministers was not em 
ployed upon great objects alone, as war, the revenue, justice, and 
commerce; but matters -of less importance, as the security and 
beauty of towns and cities, the convenient habitation of the inhabit- 
ants, the repairs of high roads, bridges, causeways, the keeping of 
woods and forests from being laid waste and destroyed, and, above 
all, the improvement of agriculture, and the encouraging and pro* 
moting all sorts of trades, even to the lowest and meanest of haudi 
craft employments; every thing, in short, came within the sphere of 
their policy, and was thought to deserve their care and inspection. 
And, indeed, whatever belongs to the subjects, as well as the sub- 
jects themselves, is a part of the trust committed to the head of the 
commonwealth, and is entitled to his care, concern, and activity. 
His love for the commonweal is universal. It extends itself to all 
matters, and takes in every thing:* it is the support of private per- 
sons, as well as of the public. Every province, every city, every 
family, has a place in his heart and affections. Every thing in the 
kingdom has a relation to, and concerns him; every thing chal- 
lenges his attentions and regard. 

i have already said,! that agriculture w^as one of the principal 
objects on which the Persians bestowed their care and attention. 
Indeed, one of the prince's first cares was, to make husbandry flou- 
rish; and those satrapae, whose provinces were the best cultivated, 
had the most of his favour. And as there were offices erected fcr 
the regulation of the military part of the. government; so were there 

• In, cui ru'» Bant iiiverji.T, n'i!l tm ?v'n ro'^, nnrtcm f.-inquain sui nutrit. Seuee. W.4t 
C*V» c. xiU t X«:K>jh.Ooco.ui>. rt5J7— ^»0. * 
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likewise for the inspecting their niral labours and economy. For 
these two employments had a near relation; the business of the one 
being to guard the country, and the other to cultivate it. The prince 
protected both, almost with the same degree of affection; because 
both concurred, and were equally necessary, for the public good. For 
if the lands cannot be cultivated without the aid and protection of 
armies for their defence and security; so neither can the soldiers, on 
the other hand, be fed and maintained without the labour of the 
husbandmen who cultivate the ground. It was with good reason, 
therefore, that the prince, since it was impossible for himself to see 
into every thing, caused an exact account to be given him, how every 
province and district was cultivated; that he might know, whether 
each country brought forth abundantly such fruits as it was capable 
of producing; that he descended so far into those particulars, as 
Xenophon remarks of Cyrus the younger, as to inform himself, 
whether the private gardens of his subjects were well kept, and 
yielded plenty of fruit ; that he rewarded the superintendents and 
overseers, whose provinces or districts were tbe best cultivated, and 
punished the laziness and negligence of those idle persons, who suf- 
fered their grounds to lie barren or untilled. Such a care as this is 
by no means unworthy of a king, as it naturally tends to propagate 
riches and plenty throughout his kingdom, and to beget a spirit of 
mdustry amongst his subjects, which is the surest means of prevent 
tfig that increase of drones and idle fellows, that are such a burden 
apon the public, and a dishonour to the state. 

Xenophon,* in the next passage to this I have now cited, puts in- 
to the mouth of Socrates, who is introduced as a speaker, a very no- 
ole encomium upon agriculture, which he represents as the employ- 
ment of all others themost worthy man, the most ancient, and the most 
suitable to his nature; as the most common nurse of all ages and 
conditions of life; as the source of health, strength, plenty, riches, 
and a thousand sober delights and honest pleasures ; as the mistress 
and school of sobriety, temperance, justice, religion; and, in a word, 
of all kinds of virtues both civil and military. After which he relates 
the fme saying of Lysander, the LacedoBmonian, who, as he was 
walking at Sardis with the younger Cyrus, hearing from that prince's 
own mouth, that he himself had planted several of the trees he was 
looking at, exclaimed, that the world had reason to extol the bappi- 
ness of Cyrus, whose virtue was as eminent as his fortune; and who, 
in the midst of the greatest affluence, splendour, and magnificence, 
had yet preserved a taste so pure and yet so conformable to rignt 
reason. Ciim Cyrus respondisset,\ Ego ista sum dimensus, mei sunt 
ordines^ mea description muUoe etiam istarum arborum med manu sunt 
tatOR: turn Lysandrum^intuentem ejus purpuram^ et nitorem corporis^ 
omatumque Persicum multo auro muUisque gemmisy dixisse 4 Recte 

• Xenoph. Oetjon. p. 830—833, f Cic. de sen ect. num. 59. 
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coNjuNcTA EST. How much it is to be wished, that our young no- 
bility, who in the time of peace do not know how to employ them- 
selves, had the like taste for plantingr and agriculture, which surely, 
after such an example as that of Cyrus, should be thought no dis- 
honour to their quality ; especially if they would consider, that for 
several ages it was the constant employment of the bravest and most 
warlike people in the world ! The reader may easily perceive, that I 
mean the ancient Romans. 

7%c Invention of Posts and Couriers, 

1 promised to give some account in this place of the inveijtion of 
posts and couriers. This invention is ascribed to Cyrus;* nor, indeed, 
can I find any mention of such an establishment before his time. As 
the Persian empire, after his last conquest, was of a vast extent, and 
Cyrus required that all his governors of provinces, c.nd his chief 
commanders of his troops, should write to him, and give an exact 
account of every thing that passed in their several districts and 
armies ; in order to render that correspondence the more sure and 
expeditious, and to enable himself to receive speedy intelligence of 
all occurrences and aifairs, and to send his orders thereupon with 
expedition, he caused post-houses to be built, and messengers to be 
appointed, in every province. Having computed how far a good Tiorse 
with a brisk rider, could go in a day without, being spoiled, he had 
stables built in proportion, at equal distances from each other, and ^ 
had them furnished with horses, and grooms to take care of them. 
At each of these places he Ukewise appointed a post-master, to re- 
^'ive the packets from the couriers as they arrived, and give them 
to others; and to take the horses that had performed their stage, and 
to find fresh ones. Thus the post went continually night and day, 
with extraordinary speed: nor did either rain or snow, heat or cold, 
or any inclemency of the season, interrupt its progress. Herodotus 
speaks of the same sort of couriers in the reign of Xerxes.f 

These couriers were called in the Persian lang-jage, "Ayya^oi.l 
The superintendency of the posts became a considerable employ- 
ment. Darius,} the last of the Persian kings, had it before he came 
to the crown. Xenopiion takes notice, that this estabhshment sub- 
sisted still in his time; which perfectly agrees with what is related 

{bS^iumf U¥itr i>»eoc yiit ir ^fk %bicti/*ofUe, Thou art worthy, Cjrrus, of 
thai bapptiiMs thou art poawesed of; because with all thy affluence and proapenly, Uiou 
art aliMi vinuous. 

• Xen- Cyrop. 1. viii. p. 533. t Her. I. vui. c. 98. 

X ^Ay^ai^ot is derived from a word which, in that language, Bignifiea a service renr 
dtnd bv compulsion. It Is from thence the Greeks borrowed the.r verb i.yy^e*vu9, 
iompeUerl Igere: and the Latina, mgaHare. Accordirg to Suidtw ihey wore likewise 
called astcndte . « « ' ^ i 

% Plut. I. i. de foriuB. Alex. p. 326. et in vit Alex. p. 674. ubi. pro. Aff>ar/«, legeu- 
dttui 'ArravAc. 
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in the Book of Esther, concerning the edict published by Ahasaems 
in favour of the Jews ; which emct was carried through that vast 
empire with a rapidity that would have been impossible, without 
these posts erected by Cyrus. 

We are justly surprised to find, that this establishment of posts 
and couriers, first invented in the east by Cyrus, and continued so 
many a^es aflerwards by his successors, especially considering of 
what usefulness it was to the government, should never have been 
imitated in the west, particidarly by people so expert in politics as 
the Greeks and the Romans. 

It is more astonishing, that where this invention was put in eze 
cution, it was not farther improved, and that the use of it was con- 
fined only to afiairs of state, without considering the many advan- 
tages the pubhc might have reaped from it, by facilitating a mutual 
correspondence, as well as the business of merchants and tradesmen 
of all kinds ; by forwarding the affairs of private persons ; the des- 
- patch of journeys which required haste; the easy communication 
between famihes, cities, and provinces; and by the safety and con- 
veniency of remitting money from one country to another. It is well 
known what difficulty people at a distance had then, and for many 
ages afterwards, to communicate any news, or to treat of any affairs 
together ; being obliged either to send a servant on purpose, which 
could not be done without great charge and loss of time ; or to wait 
for the departure of some other person, that was going into the pro- 
vince or country, whither they had lettei;s to send ; which method was 
liable to numberless disappointments, accidents, and delavs. 

At present we enjoy this general conveniency at a small expense ; 
but we do not thoroughly consider the advantages of it: the 
want whereof would make us fully sensible of our happiness in th!^ 
respect. France is indebted for it to the university of Paris, which 
I cannot forbear observing here : I hope the reader will excuse the 
digression. The imiversity of Paris, being formerly the only one 
in the kingdom, and having great numbers of scholars resorting to 
her from ^1 provinces, and even from the neighbouring kingdoms, 
did, for their sakes and conveniency, establish messengers, whose 
business was, not only to bring clothes, silver, and gold for the 
students, but likewise to carry bags of law proceedings, informa- 
tions, and inquests, to conduct all sorts of persons, indifferently, to 
or from Paris, finding them both horses and diet ; as also to carry 
letters, parcels, and packets for the public, as well as the university. 

In the university registers of the Four Nations, as they are called, 
of the faculty of arts, these messenorers are often styled ^untii vo- 
larUes, to signify the great speed ana despatch they were obliged to 
make. 

The state, then, is indebted to the univereity of Paris for the in- 
vention and establishment of these messengers and letter carriers. 
And it was at her own charge and expense that she erected these 
offices; to the satisfaction both of our kings and the public. She 
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has moreover maintained and suppoKed them emce the year 157&, 
against all the various attempts of the farmers, which has cost hez 
immense smns. For there never were any ordinary royal messen- 
gers, till Henry III. first established tbem in the year 1676, hy hia 
edict of November, appointing them in the same cities as the uni- 
versity bad theirs in, and ^ranting them the same rights and privi 
leges as tbe kings, his predecessors, had granted the messengers of 
(he umversity. 

The university nevtr had any other fund or support than the 
profits arising from tbe post-office. And it is upon the foundation 
of the same revenue, that king Louis XV., now on the throne, by 
bis decree of the council of state, on the 14th of April 1719, and by 
bis letters patent, bearing tbe same date, registered in parliament, 
and in the chamber of accompts, has ordained, that in all the 
colleges of the said university the students shall be taught gratis ; 
and has, to that end, for the time to come, appropriated to the uni- 
versity an eighth-and-twentieth part of the revenue arising from 
tbe general lease or farm of the posts and messengers of France ; 
which eighth-and-twentieth part amounted that year to the sum of 
184,000 hvres or thereabouts.'" 

It is not therefore without reason, that the university, to whom 
this regulation has restored a part of her ancient lustre, reckons 
Louis XV. as a kind of new founder, whose bounty has at length 
delivered her from the unhappy and shamef'j necessity of receiving 
wages for her labours ; which in some mcusure dishonoured the 
dignity of her profession, as it was contrary to that noble, disinte 
rested spirit which becomes it. And, indeed, the labour of masters 
and professors, who instruct others, ought not to be given for 
nothing; but neitlier ought it to be sold. JVec venire hoc bene^cium 
oporUif necperireij 

SECTION V. 

Administration of the revenues. 

The prince is the sword and buckler of the state ; by him are the 
peace and tranquillity thereof' secured. . But to enable him to de- 
fend it, he haj" occasion for arms, soldiers, arsenals, fortified towns, 
and ships; and all these things require great expenses. It is moreover 
just and reasonable, that the king have wherewithal to support the 
dignity of tbe crown, and the majesty of the empire; as also to en- 
able him to insure reverence and respect to his person and au- 
thority. "These are the two principal reasons that have given 
occasion for the exacting of tribute and imposition of taxes. As 
the public advantage, and the necessity of defraying the expenses 
of the state, have been the first causes of these burdens, so ought 
they likewise to be the constant standard of their use. Nor is 

* About BJSOdL steriing t auiiUU..l. xii. e. 7. 

Vor.. n. R 
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there any thing in the world more just and reasonable than meh 
impositions ; since every private person ought to think himself very 
happy, that he can purchase his peace and security at the expense 
of so slender a contribution. , 

The revenues of the Perjian kings consisted partly in the levying 
of taxes imposed upon the people,* and partly in their being furnish- 
ed with several products of the earth in kind ; as corn, and other 
I)rovisions, forage, horses, camels, or whatever rarities each particu- 
ar province afforded. Strabo relates, that the satrap of Armenia 
sent regularly every year to the king of Persia, his master, 20,000 
yotmg colts, t By this we may form a judgment of the other levies 
in the several provinces. The tributes, however, were only exacted 
from the conquered nations i for the natural subjects, that is, the 
Persians, were exempt from all impositions. Nor was the custom 
of imposing taxes, and of determining the sums each province waa 
yearly to pay, introduced till the reign of Darius; at which time, 
the pecuniary impositions, as near as we can judge from the compu- 
tation made by Herodotus which is attended with great difficulties^- 
amounted to near 44,000,000 French money.J 

The place wherein was kept the public treasure, was called m 
the Persian language Oaza.i There were treasures of this kind at 
Susa,-at Persepolis, at Pasargada, at Damascus, and other cities. 
The gold and silver w^'^. there kept in ingots, and coined into mo- 
ney, according as the ng had occasion. The money chiefly used 
by the Persians, was a gold, and called Darick, from the name of 
Darius,!| who first caused them to be coined, with his image on one 
side, and an archer on the reverse. The Darick is sometimes also 
called Stater aureus^ because the weight of it, like that of the AtiH 
Statery was two drachms of gold, which were equivalent to twenty 
drachms of silver, and consequently were worth ten livres of 
French money. 

Besides these tributes which were paid in money ,ir there was ano- 
ther contribution made in kind, by furnishing victuals and provisions 
for the king's table and household, grain, forage, and other neces- 
saries for the subsistence of his armies, and horses for the remount- 
ing of his cavalry. This contribuion was imposed upon the six-score 
satrapies, or provinces, each of them furnisbing such a part as they 
wore severally taxed at. Herodotus observes, that the province 
of Babylon, the largest and wealthiest of them all. did alone furnish 
the wiiole contribution for the space of four months, and conse- 
quently bore a third part of the burden of the whole imposition, 
whilst all the rest of Asia together did but contribute the other 
two-thirds. 

By what has been already said on this subject, we see the kings 

* Hereil. I. ill. c. 89—97. f Lib. xi. p. 530. t About 2.01)0.000 sterling 

« U- Curl. I. ill. c. 12. • 

ft D.iriuj» the Medu, otherwino called Cyaxarcsi, is supposed to hnve been tbo firet \vh« 
«auiiod this luonoy to bo coined. V Uerod. I. iii. c. 01—97 ; uid 1. i. c 198. 
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of Persia did hot exact all their taxes and impositions in money, 
but were content to levy a part of them in money, and to take the 
rest in such products and commodities as the several provinces af- 
forded ; which is a proof of the g-reat wisdom, moderation", and 
humanity of the Persian government. Without doubt they had 
observed how difficult it often is for the people, especially in coun- 
tries at a distance from commerce, to convert their goods into mo- 
ney, without suffering great losses; whereas nothing can tend so 
much to render the taxes easy, and to shelter the people from vexa- 
tion and trouble as well as expense, as the taking in payment from 
each country such fruits and commodities as that country pro- 
duces ; by which means the contribution becomes easy, natural, and 
equitable. 

Tliere* were likewise certain districts assigned and set opart 
fur the mamtaining of the queen's toilet and wardrobe; one for her 
girdle, another for her veil, and so on for the rest of her vestments; 
and these districts- which were of a great extent, since one of them 
contained as much ground as a man could wa'k over in a day: 
these districts, I say, took their names from their particular use, or 
part of the garmi^uts to which Xhf.y were appropriated r and were 
accordingly called, one the queen's girdle, e.^other the queen's veil, 
and so oq. In Plato's time, the same custom continued among the 
Persians. 

The manner in which the king gave pensions in those days to 
such persons as he had a mind to gratify, was exactly like what I 
have obser .ed concerning the queen. f We read, that the king of 
Persia assigned the revenues of four cities to Themistocles ; one 
of which was 'o supply him with wine, another with bread, the 
third with meats for his table, and the fourth with his clothes and 
furniture. Before that time,, Cyrus had acted m the same manner 
towards Pytharchusof Cyzicus^J for whom he had a particular con- 
sideration, and to whom he gave the revenue of seven cities. In 
following times, we find many instance^ of a like nature. 

ARTICLE II. 

Of their war. 

The people of Asia in general were naturally of a warlike dispo 
sition, and did not want courage; but in time they suffered them- 
eelves to be enervated by luxury and pleasure. I must however 
except the Persians, who even before Cyrus, and still more dunng 
his reign, had the reputation of being a people of a very military 
genius. The situation of their country, which is rugged and 
mountainous, might be one reason of their hard and frugal manner 
of living; which is a point of no little importance for the forming of 
good soldiers. But the good education which the Persians gave 

* PlaL in Aleib. t p. ISa t Flat, io Thomii. p. W* X Atben. 1. L p. 30. 
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tAeir youth, was the chief canse of the courage aad maitial spirit 

of that people. 

VVitl) respect therefore to the manners, and particularly to the 
article which I am now treating of, we must make some distinction 
between the difierent nations of Asia. So that in the Ibliowing 
rxcount of military affairs, whatever perfection and excellence may 
be found in the rules and principles of war, is to be applied only to 
the Persians, as they were in Cyrus's reign ; the rest belongs to 
the otiier nations of Asia, the Assyrians, Babylonians, Medes. 
Lydiaus, and to the Persians likewise after they had degenerated 
from their ancient valour, which happened not long after Cyrus, as 
will be shown in the sequel. 

I. Their Entrance upon JiSUitary Ducipline, 

The Persians were trained up to the service from their tender 
years, by passing through different exercises.* Generally speak- 
ing, they served in the armies from the age of twenty to fii>y 
years. And whether in peace or war, they always wore swords, 
as our gentlemen do, which was never practised among the Greeks 
or the Romans. They were obliged to enlist themselves at the 
time appointed ; and it was esteemed a crime to desire to be dis- 
pensed with in that respect, as will be seen hereafter, by the cruel 
treatment given by Darius and Xerxes to two young noblemen, 
whose fathers had desired as a favour, that their sons might be 
permitted to stay at home, for a comfort to them in ther old age.f 

Herodotus speaks of a body of troops appointed to be the king's 
guard,! who were called The immortaUy because th's body consist- 
ed always of the same number, which was 10,000; for as soon as 
any of the men died, another was immediately put into his place. 
The establifc^hment of this body probably began with the 10,000 
nrien sent for by Cyrus out of Persia to be his guardl They were 
distinguished from all the other troops by the richness of their ar- 
mour, and still more by their courage. Q,uintus Curtius mentions 
also this body of men,} and another body besides, consisting of 
15,000, designed in hke manner to be a guard to the king's person; 
the latter were called Doryphori^ or Spearmen. 

II. Their Armour. 

The ordinary arms of the Persians were a sabre, or scimitar, 
acinace*, as it is called in Latin ; a kind of dagger, which hung in 
their belt on the right side; a javelin, or half pike, having u sharp- 
l*ointed iron at the end. 

It seems that they carried two javelins, or lances, one to fling, 
and the other to use in close fight. They made great use of the 

* Strab. 1. XV. p. 734. Am. Mar. 1. xxSu. sub finem. f Herod. 1. ix. tnd.vi. EU^a 

4b Ira. 1. lu. c. 10, 17. t Herod. 1 . vu. c 63. ^ Lib. UL c3. 
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bow, and of the quiver in which they carried their arrows. The 
sling was not unknown amongst tbem; but they did not set much 
vaJuvs upon it. 

It appears from several passages in ancient authors, that the Per- 
sians wore no holmets, but only their common caps, jvhich they call 
tiaras; this is particularly said of Cyrus the younger, and of his 
army.* And yet the same authors, in other places^ make mention 
of their helmets; from whence we must conclude, that this custom 
had changed according to the times. 

The foot for the most part wore cuirasses made of brass, which 
were so artificially fitted to their bodies, that they were no impedi- 
ment to the motion and agility of their limbs; no more than the 
vambraces, or greaves which covered the arms, thighs, and legs of 
the horsemen. Their horses themselves, for the most part, hHd their 
faces, chests, and flanks covered with brass. These were what are 
called equi catapkracti, barbed horses. 

Authors differ very much about the form and fashion of the shields, 
x^t first they made use of very small and light ones, made only of 
twigs of osier, <^erra. But it appears from several passages, that 
they had also shields of brass, which were of a great length. 

VVe have already obst3rved, that in the first ages the light-armed 
soldiers, that is, the archers and those who used missile weapons, 
composed the bulk of the arm'es amongst the Persians and Medes. 
Cyrus, who had found by experience, that such troops were only fit 
far skirmishing, or fighting at a distance, and who thought it most 
advantageous to comj directly to close fight, made a change in his 
army, and reduced those light armed troops to a very few, arming 
the far greater number at ail pomls, like the rest of the army. 

Til. CkOfriols armed with Scythes, 

Cyrus introduced a considerable change likewise with respect to 
tlie chariots of war.f These hid been in use a long wlr!e before 
\iU time, as appears both from Homer and the sacred writings. 
These cliariots had only two wheels, and were generally drawn by 
four horses abreast, with two men in each ; one of distinguished 
oirth and vilour, who fought, and another who was engaged only in 
driving the chariot. Cyrus thought this method, which was very 
expensive, was but of little service; since for the equipping of 300 
chiriots, were required 1200 horses, and 600 men, of which there 
were but 300 who really fought, the other 300, though all men of 
men: : and distinction, and capable of doing great service if other- 
wise employed, serving >nly as charioteers or drivers. To remedy 
this inconvenience, he altered the form of the chariots, and doubled 
the numb.)r of the fighting men that rode in them, by enabling the 
drivers also to fight as well as the others. 

He caused the wheels of the chariots tc be made stronger, that 

• Xbd. do Exped. Cyr. 1. L p. 263 t Xen. Cyrop. L tL p. 150^ 
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they should not be so easily broken ; and the axletrej** tv Je made 
longer, to make them the more firm and steady. At each end of 
the axletreo he caused scythes to be fastened that were three feet 
lon^, and placed horizontally ; and caused other scythes to be fixed 
under the sanu; axletree with their edges turned to the ground, that 
the? might cut in pieces men, or horses, or whatever the impetuous 
violence of the. chariots should overturn. It appears from several 
passages in authors,'" that in after-times, besides all this, they added 
two long iron spikes at the end of the pole, in order to pierce what- 
ever came in the way; and that th^y armed the hinder part of the 
chariot with several rows of sharp knives to hinder any one from 
mounting behind. 

These chariots were in use for many ages in all the Eastern 
countries. They were looked upon as the principal strength of the 
armies, as the most certain cause of the victory, and as an apparatus 
tiie most capable of all other to strike the enemy with consternation 
and terror. 

But in proportion as the military art improveS, the inconveniences 
of them were discovered, and at length they were laid aside. For, 
in order to reap any advantage from them, it was necessary to fight 
in vast and extensive plains, where the soil was very even, and 
where there were no rivulets, gulleys, woods, nor vineyards. 

In after-times several methods were invented to render these 
chariots absolutely useless. It was enough to cut a ditch in their 
way, which immediately stopped their course. Sometimes an able 
and experienced ge.ieral, as Eumenes in the battle which Scipio 
fougiit with Antiochus, would attack the chariots wit h a detach- 
ment of slingers. archers, and spearmen, who, spreading themselves 
on all sides, would pour such a storm of stones, arrows, and lances 
upon them, and at the same time fall a shouting so loud with the 
whole army, that thev terrified the horses, and often made them 
turn upon their own forces. At other times they would render the 
chariots usdess and incapable of acting,! oii'y *>y marching over 
the space, which separated the two armies, with an extraordinary 
swiftness, and advancing suddenly upon the enemy. For the 
strength and execution of the'chariots proceeded from the length 
of their course, which was what gave that impetuosity and rapidity 
to their motion, without which they were but very feeble and insig- 
nificant. It was after this manner, that the Romans under Sylla,J 
at the battle of C borons, defeated and put to Right the enemy's 
chariots, raising loud peals of laughter, and crying out to them, as 
if they had been at the games of the Circus, to send more. 

IV. Their Discipline in Peace cu well as Wars 

Nothing can be imagined more perfect than the discipline and 
good order of the troops in Cyrus's reign, whether in peace or war. 

• Liv. I. xxivU. n. 41, f Ibid. ^ p|au in Syl. p. 46& 
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The method used by that great prince in peace, as is fully related 
in Xenophon's Cyropadia\, in order to form his troops, by frequent 
exercises, to inure them to fatigue by keeping them continually em- 
ployed in laborious works, to prepare them for real uattles by mock 
engagements, to fire them with courage and resolution by exhorta- 
tions, praises, and rewards : all this, I say, is a perfect model for all 
who have the command of troops, to which, generally speaking, 
peace and tranquillity become extremely pernicious ; for a relaxation 
of discipline, which usually ensues, enervates the vigour of the sol- 
diers; and their inaction blunts that edge of courage, which the mo- 
tion of armies, and the approach of enemies, infiuitely sharpen and 
excite. A wise foresight of the future ought to make us prepare 
in time of peace whatever may be needful in time of war.* 

Whenever tlie Persian armies marched, every thing was ordered 
and carried on with as much regularity and exactness as on a day 
of battle: not a soldier or officer daring to quit his rank, or remove 
from the colours. It was the custom amongst all the nations of 
Asia, whenever they encamped, though but for a day or a i-ight, to 
have their camp surrounded with pretty deep ditches. This they 
did to prevent being surprised by the enemy, and that they might 
not be ibrced to engage against their inclinations. They usually 
contented themselves with covering their camp with a bank of earth 
dug out of these ditches ,t though sometimes they fortified them 
* with strong pallisadoos, and long stakes driven into the ground. 

By what has been said of their discipline in time of peace, and in 
the marching and encamping their armies, we may judge of that 
which was preserved on a day of battle. Nothing can be more 
deserving our admiration than the accounts vve have of it in the 
several parts of the Cyropsedia. No single family could be better 
regulated, or pay a more speedy and exact obedience to the first 
signal, than the whole army of Cyrus. He had long accustomed 
them te that prompt obedience, on which the success of all enter- 
prises depends. For what avails the best tead in the world, if the 
arms do not act conformably, and follow its directions ? At first he 
had used some severity, which is necessary in the beginning, in or- 
der to establish good discipline ; but this severity was always accom- 
panied with reason, and tempered with kindness. The example of 
their leader,! who was the first upon all duty, gave weight and au- 
thority to his injunctions, and softened the rigour of his commands. 
The unalterable rule he laid down to himself, of granting nothing 
but to merit only, and of refusing every thing to favour, was a sure 
means of keeping all the officers attached to their duty, and of 
making them perpetually vigilant and careful. For there is nothing 
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In pace, ut sapiens, aptarit idonoa bello. Hor. Satyr, ii. 1. 2. 

t Diod. I. i. p. 24, 2.5. 
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more discouraging to persons of that profession,* even to those who 
love their prince and their country, than to see the rewards, to 
which the dangers they have undergone, and the blood they have 
spilt, entitle them, conferred upon others. Cyrus had the art of in- 
spiring even his comoiou soldiers with a zeal for discipline and order, 
by first inspiring them with a love for their country, for their ho* 
nour, and their telle w-citizens; and, above all, by endearing himself 
to them by his bounty and liberality. These are the true and only 
methods of establishing and supporting military discipline in ics 
full force and vigour. 

V. Their Order of BaUle. 

As there were but very few fortified places in Cyrus's time, all 
their wars were little else but field expeditions; for which reason 
that wise prince- found out, by his own reflection and experience, 
that nothing contributed more to decide a victory, than a numerous 
anJ gooJ cavalry ; anJ the gaining of one sing^Ie pitched battle 
was often attended with the conquest of a whole kingdom. Ac- 
cordingly we see, that having found the Persian army entirely 
destitute of that important and necessary succour, he turned all hie 
thoughts towards remedying that defect; and, by his great applica- 
tion and activity, succeeded in forming a body of Persian cavalry, 
which became superior to that of his enemies, in goodness, at least, - 
if not in number. There were several breeds of horses in Persia 
and Media ;t but in the latter province, those of a place called 
Nisea, were the most esteemed ; and it was from thence the king's 
stable was furnished. We shall now examine what use they made 
of their cavalry and infantry. 

The celebrated battle of Thymbra, may serve to give us a just 
notion of the tactics of the ancients in the days of Cyrus, and toshow 
how far their ability extended either in the use of arms, or the dis- 
position of armied. 

They knew that the most advantageous order of battle was 
to place the infantry in the centre, and the cavalry, which consisted 
chiefly of the cuirassiers, on the two wings of the army. By 
this disposition the flanks of the foot were covered, and the horse 
were at liberty to act and extend themselves as occasion should 
require. 

They likewise understood the necessity of drawing out an army 
into several lines, in order to support one another ; because otlier- 
wise, as one single line might easily be pierced through and broken; 
it would not be able to rally, and consequently 4he army would be 
left without resource. For which reason they formed the first hne 
of foot heavily armed, twelve men deep,| who, on the first onset, 

* Cecldiise in irritam laborcg, si prsmia perieuloram aoli anequantur, qui periculu non 
•^"tf"J?^ J'^'^: ^*'^-M^' »'»• cop. 53. t fierod. I. vii. c. 40. Suab. !. xi. p. 530 

t Before C/rue • Ume tt was of tweoty-foor men. 
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ra»de use of the half-pike; and afterwards, when the fronts of the 
two armies came close together, engaged the eneiny body to body 
with th«iir swords or scimitars. 

The second hne consisted of such men as were lightly armed, 
whose manner of fighting was to fling their javelins over the heads of 
the first. These javelins were made of a heavy wood, were pointed 
with iron, and were flung with great violence. The design of them 
was to put ttie enemy into disorder, before they came to close fight. 

The third line consisted of archers, whose bows being bent with 
the utmost force, carried their arrows over the heads of the two 
precedmg lines, and extremely annoyed the enemy. These archers 
were sometimes mixed with slingers, who slung great stones with a 
terrible force , but, in after-time, the Rhodians, instead of stones, 
made use of leaden bullets, which the slings carried a great deal 
farther. 

A fourth line, formed of men armed in the same manner as those 
of the first, /orm ?d the rear of the main body. This line was in- 
tended for the support of the others, and to keep them to their duty, 
in case they gave way. it served likewise for a rear guard, and a 
body of reserve to repulse the enemy, if they should happen to 
penetrate so far. 

They had besides moving Ijpwers, carried upon huge wagons, 
drawn by sixteen oxen each, in which were twenty men, whose 
business was to discharge stones and javelins. These were placed 
in the rear of the whole army behind the body of reserve, and 
served to support their troops, when they were driven back by the 
enetny, and to favour their rallying when in disorder. 

They made great use too of their chariots armed with scythes, 
as we have already observed. These they generally placed in the 
front of the battle, and some of them they occasionally stationed on 
the flanks of the army, when they had any reason to fear their be- 
ing surrounded. 

This is nearly the extent to which the ancients carried theii 
knowledge in the m'ditary art, with respect to their battles and en- 
gagements. But we do not find they had any skill in choosing 
advantageous posts, in seasonably possessing themselves of a fa- 
vourable spot, of bringing the war into a close country; of making 
use of defiles and narrow passes, either to molest the army in their 
march, or to cover themselves from their attacks; or laying in art- 
ful ambuscades ; of protracting a campaign to a great length by wise 
delays; of not suffering a superior enemy to force them to a decisive 
action, and of reducing him to the necessity of preying upon him- 
self through the want of forage and provisions. Neither do we see, 
that they had much regard to the defending of their right and left 
with rivers, marshes, or mountains; and by that means of making 
the front of a smaller army equal to that of another much more nu- 
merous; and of putting it out of the enemy's power to surround oi 
take them in flank 
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Yet in Cyrus's first campaignr sgainst the Armenians, and after- 
wards against the Babylonians, there seem to have been some be- 
ginnincTd, some essays, as it were, of this art: but they were not 
improved, or carried to any degree of perfection in thop-3 days. 
Tmie, rejection, and experience, made the great commanders in 
after ages acquainted with these precautions and subtJetics of war : 
and we have already shown, in the wars of the Carthaginians, 
what use Hannibal, Fabius, Scipio, and other generals of both 
nations, made of them. 

VI. Their Manner of Attacking and Defending stro^ Places. 

The ancients both devised and executed all that co'ild be expect- 
ed from the nature of the arms known in their days, as also from 
the force and variety of engines then in use, either ibr attacking or 
defending fortitied places.. i 

1. Their Way of Attacking Places. 

The first method of attacking a place was by blockade. They 
invested the town with a wall built quite round it, and in which, 
at proper distances, were made redoubts and places of arms; or else 
they thought it sufficient to surround it completely by a deep trencli, 
v;hich they stronaiy fe.iced with pallisadoes, to hinder the besieged 
from making a sally, as well as to prevent succours or provision:^ from 
being brought in. In this manner they waited till famine did what 
they could not effect by force or art. From hence proceeded the 
len^h of the sioges related in ancient history ; ns that of Troy, 
which lasted ten years ;* thatof Azotus by Psammeticus, which last- 
ed twenty-nine; that of Nineveh, where we have seen that Sarda- 
napalus defended himself for the space of seven. And Cyrus might 
have lain a long time before Babylon, where they had laid in a stock 
of provisions for twenty years, if he had not used a different method 
for taking if. 

As they found blockades extremely tedious from their duration, 
they invented the method of scaling, which was done by raising a 
great number of ladders against the walls, by means whereof a 
great many files of soldiers might climb up together, and force their 
way in. 

To render this method of scaling impracticable, or at least ineffec- 
tual, they made the walls of their city extremely high, and the towers, 
wherewith they were flanked, still considerably higher, that the 
ladders of the besiegers might not be able to reach the top of them. 
This obliged them to find out some other way of getting to the top 
of the ramparts; and this was by building moving towers of wood, 
still higher than the walls, and by approaching them with those 
wooden towers. On the top of these towers, which formed a kind 

* Homer makes no meotion of tba baUeriog ram, or any warliko 6Qfiii#, 
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of platfbnh, was placed a competent number of soldiers, who, with 
darts, and arrows, and the assistance of their balistae and catapults, 
Bcoured the ramparts, and cleared them of the defenders ; and then 
from a lower stage of.the tower, they Jet down a kind of drawbridge, 
which rested upon the wall, and gave the soldiers admittance. 

A third method, which extremely shortened the length of their 
meges, was that of the battering-ram, by which they made breaches 
in Uie walls, and opened themselves a passage into the places be- 
sieged. This battering-ram was a vast beam of timber, with a 
strong head of iron or brass at the end of it; which was pushed with 
the utmost force against the walls. Of these there were several 
kinds. 

They had still a fourth method of attacking places, which was, 
Uiat of sapping and undermining; and this was done two different 
ways ; that is, either by carrying on a subterranean path quite under 
the walls, into the heart of the city, and so opening themselves a 
passage into it; or else, after they had sapped the foundation of the 
wall, and put supporters imder it, by filling the space with all sorts 
of combustible matter, and then setting that matter on fire, in or- 
der to bum down the supporters, calcine the materials of the waU, 
and throw down part of it* 

2. Their Manner of Defending Places. 

With respect to the fortifying and defending of towns, the an 
cients made use of all the fundamental principles and essential rules 
now practised in the ait of fortification. They had the method of 
overflowing the country r6und about, to hinder the enemy's ap- 
proaching the town; they made deep andsloping ditches, and ^enced 
them round with pallisadoes, to make the enemy's ascent or descent 
the more difficult ; they made their ramparts very thipk, and fenced 
them with stone or brick work, that the battering-ram should not 
be able to demolish them ; and very high, that the scaling of them 
should be equally impracticable ; they had their projecting towers, 
from whence our modem bastions derive their origin, for the fiank- 
uig of the curtains ; they invented with much ingenuity different 
machines for the shooting of arrows, throwing of darts and lances, 
and hurling of great stones with vast force and violence; they had 
their parapets and battlements in the walls for the soldiers' secu- 
rity, and their covered galleries, which went quite round the walls, 
and served as casements; their intrenchments behind the breaches 
and necks of the towers; they made their sallies too, in order to de* 
stroy the works of the besiegers, and to set their engines on fire 
as also their countermines to render useless the mines of the enemy; 
and lastly, they built citadels, as places of retreat in cases of ex- 
tremity, to serve as the last resource to a garrison upon the point 
of being forced, and to make the taking of the town of no effect, 
or at least to obtain a more advantageous capitulation. All these 
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methods of defendingr f^aces against those that Veaieged them, were 
known in the art of fortification as it was practised amonor the an- 
cients ; and they are tlie very same as are now in use among the 
moderns, allowing for such alteration as the difference of arras has 
occasioned. 

I thought it necessary to enter into this detail, in order to give 
the reader an idea of the ancient manner of defending fortified 
towns ; as also to remove a prejudice which prevails among many 
of the moderns, who imagine, that because new names are now 
given to the same things, the things themselves are therefore differ 
ent in nature and priucipley Since the invention of gunpowder, 
cannon indeed have been substituted in the place of the batterings 
ram ; and musket-shot in the room of baliste, catapulUe, scorpions, 
javelins, slings, and arrows. But does it therefore follow, that 
any of the fundamental rules of fortification are changed? By bo 
means. The ancients made as nmch of the solidity of bodies, and 
the mechanic powers of motion, as art and ingenuity would admit. 

VII. The Condition of the Penian forces after Cyrus's time, 

I have already observed, more than once, that we must not judge 
of the merit and courage of the Persian troops at all times, by 
what we see of them in Cvrus's reign. I shall conclude this article 
of war with a judicious reflection made by Monsieur Bossuet, bishop 
of Meaux, on that subject* He observes that, after the death of 
that prince, the Persians, generally speaking, were ignorant of the 
^reat advantages that result from severity, discipline, skill in draw* 
mg up an array, order in marching and encamping; and, in short, 
that happiness of conduct, which puts those great bodies in motion 
without disorder or confusion. Full of vain ostentation of their 
power and greatness, and relying more upon strength than pru- 
dence, upon the number rather than the choice of their troops, 
they thought they had done all that was necessary, when they had 
drawn together immense numbers of people, who fought indeed 
with resolution enough, but without order, and who found them- 
selves encumbered with the vast multitudes of useless persons, 
who formed the retinue of the king and his chief officers. For to 
such a height was their luxury grown, that they would ' needs 
have the same magnificence, and ei\joy the same pleasures and de- 
lights in the army, as in the king's court; so that in their wars the 
kmgs marched accompanied with their wives, their concubines, and 
aU their eunuchs. Their silver and gold plate, and all their rich 
furniture, were carried after them in prodigious quantities; and, 
in short, all the equipage and utensils so voluptuous a life requires. 
An army composed in this manner, and already clogged with the 
excessive number of troops, was overburthened with the additional 
load of vast multitudes of such as did not fight. In this confusion, 
the troops could not act in concert; their orders never reached 
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tkem in time; and in action every thing went on at random, as it 
were, witliout the possibihty of any contmander's being obie to 
r«medy this disorder. Add to this, the necessity they were under 
oi finishing an expedition quickly, and of passing into an enemy'a 
country with great rapidity; because such a vast body of people 
greedy not only of the necessaries of life, but of such things also 
as were requisite for hixury and pleasure, consumed every thing 
that could be met with in a very short time; nor indeed Ls it easy 
to comprehend from whence they could procure subsistence* 

However, with all this vast train, thes Persians astonished the 
nations that were not better acquainted with military affairs than 
themselves; and many of those that were more expert, Avere 
yet overcome by them, being either weakened by their own dissen- 
sions, or overpowered by the numbers of the enemy. And by this 
means Egypt, proud as she was of her antiquity, her wise insti- 
tiirtions, and the conquests of Sesostris, became subject to the Per* 
sians. Nor was it difficult for them to conquer the lesser Asia, and 
even such Greek colonies as the luxury of Asia had corrupted. But 
when they came to engage with Greece itself, they found what they 
had never met with before, regular and well-disciplined troops, skil- 
ful and experienced commanders, soldiers accustomed to temperance, 
whose bodies were inured to toil and labour, and rendered both ro- 
bust and active, by wrestling and other exercises practised m that 
country. The Grecian armies indeed were but small ; but they 
were like strong, vigorous bodies, that seem to be all nerves and 
sinews, and full of spirits in every part; at the same time they were 
so well commanded, and so prompt in obeying the orders of their 
generals, that one would have thought all the soldiers had been ac- 
tuated by one soul ; so perfect a harmony was there in all their 
motions* 

ARTICLE m. 

ArtB and sciences. 

I do not pretend to give an account of the Eastern poetry, of 
which we know little more than what we find in the books of the 
Old Testament. Those precious fragments are sufficient to let us 
know the origin of poesy ; its true design ; the use that was made of 
it by those inspired writers, namely, to celebrate the perfections and 
sing the wonderful works of God, as also the dignity and sublimity 
of style which ought to accompany it, adapted to the majesty of the 
subjects on which it treats. The discourses of Job's friends, who 
lived in the East, as he himself did, and who were distinguished 
anx>ng the Gentiles as much by their learning as their birth, may 
likewb^o give us some notion of the eloquence that prevailed in those 
early ages. 

What the Egyptian priests said of the Greeks in general and of 
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the AtheniuiB in particular, according^ to Plato,* that they were 
but chUdren in antiquity, is very true with respect to arts and 
aeiences, the invention of which they have falsely ascribed to chi- 
merical persons, much posterior to the deluge. The Holy Scrip- 
ture informs U8,f that before that epocha, God had discovered to 
mankind the art of tilling and cultivating the ground ; of feeding 
their flocks and cattle, when their habitation was in tents; of spin- 
ning wool and flax, and weaving it into stuflT^ and linen ; of forging 
and polishing iron and brass, and rendering them subservient to 
numberless uses that are necessary and convenient for life and 
society. 

We learn from the same Scriptures, that very soon after the de- 
luge, human industry had made several discoveries very worthy of 
admiration; as, 1. The art of spinning gold thread, and of inter* 
weaving it with stufis. 2. That of beating gold, and with light thin 
leaves of it gilding wood and other materials. 3. The seci-et of caat 
ing metals; as brass, silver, or ffold; and of making all sorts of 
figures with them, in imitation of nature ; of representing any kind 
of different objects; and of making an infinite variety of vessels of 
those metals, for use and ornament. 4. The art of painting, or 
carving upon wood, stone, or marble : and, 5. to name no more, that 
of dying their silks and stufis, and giving them the most exquisite 
and beautiful colours. 

As it was in Asia that men first settled afler the deluge, it is easy 
to conceive that Asia must have been the cradle, as it were, of arts 
and sciences, the remembrance of which had been preserved by tra- 
dition; and which were aHer wards revived again, and restored by 
means of men's wants and necessities. 

Section I. Architecture. 

The buildinff of the tower of Babel, and shortly after, of those 
famous cities Babylon and Nineveh, which have been looked upon 
as prodigies; the grandeur and magnificence of the palaces of the 
kings and noblemen, divided into sundry halls and apartments, and 
adorned with every^ thing that either decency or conveniency could 
require ; the regularity and symmetry of the pillars and vaulted 
roofs, raised and multiplied one upon another ; the noble gates of 
their cities ; the breadth and thickness of their ramparts ; the height 
and strength of their towers; the convenience of their quays on the 
banks of the grenX rivers ; and the boldness of the bridges thrown 
over them : all these things, I say, with many other works of the 
like nature, show to what a pitch of perfection architecture was car- 
ried in those ancient times. 

I know not, however, whether in those ages this art rose to that 
degree of perfection, which it afterwards attained in Gieeoe and 

• In Timco, p. 22. f Gen. W. 
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Italy; or whether those vast structures in Asia and E^ypt, so much 
boasted of by the ancients, were as remarkable for their beauty and 
regularity, a^ they were for their magnitude and extent. We hear 
of five orders in architecture, the Tuscan, Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, 
and Composite; but we never hear of an Asiatic or Egyptian order; 
which gives us reason to doubt whethef the symmetry, measures, 
and proportions of pillars, pilasters, and other ornaments in architec- 
ture, were exactly observed in those ancient structures. 

Section II. Jlftmc. 

It is no wonder, if, in a country like Asia, addicted to pleasure, 
to luxtiry, and to voluptuousness, music, which gives (he chief zest 
to such enjoyments, was in high esteem, and cultivated with great 
application. The very names of the principal styles of ancient mu- 
sic, which the modern has still preserved, namely, the Doric, Phry- 
gian, Lydian, Ionian, and iEolian, sufficiently indicate the place 
where it had its origin; or at least, where it was improved and 
brought to perfection. We learn from Holy Scripture,* that in 
Laban's time instrumental music was much in use in the country 
where he dwelt, that is, in Mesopotamia; since, amongr the other 
reproaches he makes to his son-in-law Jacob, he complains, that, ly 
his precipitate flight, he had put it out of his power to conduc i bin) 
and his family with mirth and with sons^s^ with tabret and with harp. 
Amongst the booty that Cyrus ordered to be set apart for his uncle 
Cyaxares,t mention is made of two female musicians,^ very tkilful 
in their profession, who accompanied a lady of Susa, and were taken 
prisoners with her. 

To determine to what degree of perfection music was carried by 
the ancients, is a question which very much puzzles the learned. It 
is the harder to be decided, because, to determine justly upon it, it 
seems necessary we should have several pieces of music composed by 
the ancients, with their notes, that we might examine it both "Vitn 
our eyes and our ears. But, unhappily, it is not with music ui tiiis 
respect as with ancient sculpture and poetry, of which we have so 
many noble monuments remaining ; whereas, on the contrary, we 
have not any one piece of their composition in the other science, by 
which we can form a certain judgment, and determine whether the 
music of the ancients was as perfect as ours. 

It is generally allowed, that the ancients were acquainted with 
the triple symphony, that is, the harmony of voices, that of instru 
ments, and that of voices and instruments in concert. 

It is also agreed, that they excelled in what relates to the rhyth^ 
mus. What is meant by rhythrnus, is the assemblage or union of 
various times in music, which are joined together with a certain 
order, and in certain proportions. To understand this definition, it 

♦ G«a xxxi-ST. t Cyrop. I. iv. p. 1J3. \ Mct<rcog>c«c /y& Tac x^atT/tf-TAf 
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IB to be observed, that the music we are here speaking of was i^ 
ways set and sung to the words of certain verses, in which the syl- 
lables were distinguished into long and short ; that the short syllable 
Was pronounced as quick again as the long ; that therefore the for- 
mer was reckoned to make uj> but one time, whilst the latter made 
up two; and consequently the sound which answered to this, was to 
continue twice as long as the sound which answered to the other; 
or, which is the same thing, it was to consist of two times, or mea- 
sures, whilst the other comprehended but one; that the verses 
which were sung consisted of a certain number of feet formed by 
the ditferent combination of these lon^and short syllables ; and that 
the rhythmus of the song regularly foHowed the march of these feet. 
Ab these feet, of what nature or extent soever, were always divided 
into equal or unequal parts, of which the former was called o^o-if, 
elevation or raising ; and the latter Bia-is, depression or falling : so 
the rhythmus of the song, wliich answered to every one of those 
feet, was divided into two parts equally or unequally, by what we 
now call a 6en/, and a rest or intermission. The scriipulous regard the 
ancients had to the quantity of their syllables in their vocal music, 
made their rhythmus much more perfect than ours : for our poetry 
i^ not formed upon the measure of long and short syllables ; but 
nevertheless a skilful musician amongst us, may in some sort ex- 
#press. by the length, of their sounds, the quantity of every syllable. 
This account of the rhythmus of the ancients I have copied from one 
of the dissertations of Monsieur Burette; which I have done for the 
beueht of young students, to whom this little explanation may be 
of great use for the understanding of several passages in ancient 
authors- I now return to my subject. 

The -principal point in dispute among the learned, concerning the 
music of the ancients, is to know whether they understood music in 
several parts, that is, a composition consisting of several parts, and 
in which all those different parts form each by itself a complete 
piece, and at the same time have an harmonious connexion, as in 
our counter. point whether simple or compounded. 

If the reader be curious to know more concerning this matter, 
and whatever else relates to the music of the ancients, I refer him 
to the learned dissertations of the above-mentioned M. Burette, in- 
serted in the 3d, 4th, and 5th volumes of the Memoirs of the Royal 
Academy de* Belles Letlres; which show the profound erudition and 
exquisite taste of that writer. 

Section III. Phyaic. 

We likewise discover in those early times the origin of physic, 
the beginnings of which, as of all other arts and sciences, were very 
rude and imperfect. Herodotus,* and after him Strabo, observe, 
that it was a general custom among the Babylonians to expose their 

♦ Herod. 1. 1. c ia7. Strabo, L xvL p. ?«. 
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Ack persons to the view of passengers, in order to learn of them, 
whether they had been afflicted with the same distemper, and by 
what remedies they had been cured. From hence several people 
have pretended that physic is nothing else but a conjectural and 
experimental science, entirely resulting from oDservations made upon 
the nature of different diseases, and upon such things as are condu- 
cive or prejudicial to health. It must be confessed, that experience 
will go a great way ; but that alone is not sufficient. The famous 
Hippocrates made great use of it in his practice, but he did not en* 
tirely rely upon it. The custom in tliose days* was, for all persons 
that had been sick, and were cured, to put up a tablet in the temple 
i^iEsculapius, wherein they gave an account of the remedies tha^ 
had restored them to their health. That celebrated physician 
caused all these inscriptions and memorials to be copied out, and 
derived great advantage from them. 

Physic was, even in the time of the Trojan war, in great use and 
esteem.f i£sculapius, who flourished at that time, is reckoned the 
mventor of that art, and had even then brought it to great perfec- 
tion by his profound knowledge in botany, by his great skill in medi- 
cinal preparations and chirurgical operations; for in those days 
these several branches were not separated from one another, but 
were all included together under one profession. 

The two sonsof iEsculapius,! Podalirius and Machaon, who com- 
manded a certain number of troops at the siege of Troy, were no 
less excellent physicians than brave officers ; and rendered as much 
service to the Grecian army by their skill in medicine, as they did 
by their courage and conduct m their military capacity. Nor did 
Achilles himself,* nor even Alexander the Great, in after times, 
think the knowledge of this science improper for a general, or be- 
neath his dignity. On the contrary, he learned it himself of Chiron, 
the centaur, and afterwards instructed his friend Patroclus in it, who 
did not disdain to exercise the art, in healing the wound of Eurypy- 
lus. This wound he healed by the application of a certain root« 
which immediately assuaged the pain and stopped the bleeding 
Botany, or that part of physic which treats of herbs and plants, was 
very much known, and almost the only branch of the science used 
in those early times. Virgil, speaking of a celebrated phy8ician,|l 
who was instructed in his art by Apollo himself, seems to confine 
that profession to th'^ knowledge of simples : Scire potentates herha- 
mm usumque medendi maluU. It was nature herself that offered 
those innocent and salutary remedies, and seemed to invite mankind 
to make use of them. Their gardens,ir fields, and woods, supplied 
them gratuitously with an infinite plenty and variety. As yet no 
use was made of minerals**, treacles, and other compositions, since 
discovered by closer and more inquisitive researches into nature. 

* PUn. 1. xxix. c. 1. Strab. I. viii. p. 374. f Diod. I- v. p. 341. t Horn. Diad. 
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Pliny Mys,* that physic, wfaich had been bronght by JEecnlttpiua 
into great repntatioa about the time of the Trojan war, was soon 
after neglected and lost, and lay in a manner buried in darkness till 
the time of the Peloponnesian war, when it was revived by Hippocra- 
tes, and restored to its ancient honour and credit. This may be 
true with respect to Greece ; but in Persia we find it to have been 
always cultivated, and consequently held in great reputation. The 
great Cyrus,f as is observed by Xenophon, never failed to take a 
certain number of excellent physicians along with him in the army, 
rewarding them very liberally, and treating them with particular 
regard. He farther remarks, that in this, Cyrus only followed a 
rnstom that had been anciently established among their generals : 
and he also informs us, that the younger Cyrus acted in the same 
manner.^ 

It must nevertheless be acknowledged, that it was Hippocrates, 
who carried this science to its highest perfection. And though it 
be certain that several improvements and new discoveries have been 
made since his time, yet is he still looked upon by the ablest physi- 
cians, as the first and chief master of that art, and as the person 
whose writings ought to be the chief study of those that would dis- 
tino^ubh themselves in that profession. 

Men thus qualified, who, to the study of the most celebrated phy- 
sicians, as well ancient as modem, as also to the knowledge they 
have acquired of the virtues of simples, the principles of natural 

Ehilosophy, and the constitution and contexture of human bodies, 
ave added a long practice and experience, together with their own 
serious reflections; such men as these, in a well-ordered state, 
deserve to be highly rewarded and distinguished, as the Holy Spirit 
itself signifies to us in the sacred writings; The skUl of the physi- 
cian thall lift up his head; and in the sight of great men he shall be in 
admiration ;♦ since all their labours, lucubrations, and watchings, 
are devoted to the people's health, which of all human blessings is 
the dearest and most valuable. And yet this blessing is what man- 
kind are the least careful to preserve. They do not only destroy it 
by riot and excess, but through a blind credulity they foolishly* in- 
trust it with persons of no credit or experience,|| who impose upon 
them by their impudence and presumption, or seduce them by their 
flattering assurances of infallible recovery. 

Section IV. Astronomy, 

However desirous the Grecians were to be esteemed the authors 
and inventors of all arts and sciences, they could never absolutely 
deny the Babylonians the honour of having laid the foundations of 

* ^'t- ****• **• ^' w, . t Cyrop. 1. i. p. 29, and I. viii. p. 212. % De exped. Cyi. 

^ 11. p. 311. $ Ecclus. xxxviii.3. 

II PalAm est, ut (luiBque inter istos loquendo poUeat, imperatorem lUicft vitie nostrc o* 
ofeoiM fieri— Adeo blanda est aperandi pro ae caique dulce do. Pliik L uix. c. 1. 
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asttronomy. The advantageous situation of Babylon,* which was 
built upon a wide extensive plain, where no mountains bounded the 
prospect ; the constant clearness and serenity of the air in that coun- 
try, so favourable to the free contemplation of the heavens; perhaps 
also the extraordinary height of the tower of Babel, which seemed 
to be intended for an observatory ; all these circumstances were 
strong motives to engage this people to^a more nice observation of 
he various motions of the heavenly bodies, and the regular course 
of the stars. The Abb^ Renaudot,t in his dissertation upon the 
sphere, observes, that the plain which in Scripture is called Shinar« 
and in which Babylon stood, is the same as is called by the Arabians 
Siiijar, where the caliph Almamon, the seventh of the Habbafisides 
in whose reign the sciences began to flourish amonff the Arabians, 
caused the astronomical observations to be made, which for severa. 
ages directed all the astronomers of Europe ; and that the sultan 
Gelaleddin Melikschah, the third of the Seljukides, caused similai 
observations to be made near 300 years afterwards in the same place: 
from whence it appears, that this place was always reckoned one of 
the proporest in the world for astronomical observations. 

The ancient Babylonians could not have carried theirs to any great 
perfection for want of the help of telescopes, which are of mmlera 
invention, and have ffreatly contributed of late years to render our 
astronomical researches more perfect and exact. Whatever they 
were, they have not come down to us. Epigenes, a grave and credible 
author, according to Pliny, speaks of observations made for the space 
of 720 years,| and imprinted upon squares of brick ; which, if it be 
true, must reach back to a very early antiquity. Those of which 
Callisthenes,} a philosopher in Alexander's train, makes mention^ 
and of which he gave Aristotle an account, include 1903 years, and 
consequently must commence very Pf^r the deluge, and the time of 
Nimrod's building the city of Babylon. 

We are certainly under great obligations, which we ought to ac- 
Knowledge, to the labours and curious inquiries of those who have 
contributed to the discovery or improvement of so useful a science; 
a science not only of great service to agriculture and navigation, by 
the knowledge it gives us of the regular course of the stars, and of 
the wonderful, constant, and uniform proportion of days, months, sea- 
sons, and years, but even to religion itself; with which, as Plato 
fihows,|| the study of that science has a very close and necessary con- 
nexion ; as it directly tends to inspire us with great reverence for the 
Deity, who, with infinite wisdom, presides over the government of the 
universe, and is present and attentive to all our actions. But at the 
same time we cannot sufficiently deplore the misfortune of those 

* Prineipio Aasyrii propter planitiem mafnitudine mque regionum qoas incolebant, cdm 
ealum ex omni parte patens et apcrtum intuerentur, trajecttooea motuaqua •teUttrum ob* ' 
lervaverant Cite. lib. i. de Dipin. n. 3. 

t Moraoin of the Academy dai Belies Lettre9,voI. 1. partii. page 3. 

X Plin. hist. nat. I. vii. c. 56. $ Porphyr. opud Simplie. in I. U. deeiklD. 

D lo Epinom. p. 08D— 093. 
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very philosophera, who» although by their saccessful appHcation and 
astronomical inquiries,* they came very near the Creator, were yd 
so unhappy as not to find him, because they did not serve and adore 
him as they ought to do, nor govern their actions by the rules and 
directions of that divine model. 

Section V. Judicial Astrology. 

As to the Babylonian and other Eastern philosophers, the stuciy 
of the heavenly bodies was so far from leading them, as it ought to 
have done, to the knowledge of Him who is both their Creator luid 
, Ruler, that for the most part it carried them into impiety, and the 
extravagances of judicial astrology. So we term that deceitful and 
presumptuous science, which teaches to judge of things to come by 
the knowledge of the stars, and to foretell events by the situation of 
the planets, and by their different aspects ; a science justly looked 
upon as madness and folly by all the most sensible writers among' 
the pagans themselves. O delirationem incredibilem ! cries Cicero,f 
in refuting the extravagant opinions of those astrologers, frequently 
called Chaldeans, from the country that first gave rise to this science ; 
who, in consequence of the observations made, as they afiirmed, \iy 
their predecessors upon all past events, for the space only of 470,000 
years, pretended to know assuredly, by, the aspect and combina- 
Ration of the stars and planets at the instant of a child's birth, what 
would be his genius, temper, manners, the constitution of his body, 
his actions, and, in a word, all the events and the duration of his life. 
He exposes a thousand absurdities of this opinion, the very ridicu- 
lousi^ess of which should excite contempt ; and asks, why of all that 
vast number of children that are born in the same moment, and with- 
out doubt exactly under the aspect of the same stars,' there are not 
two whose lives and fortunes resemble each other i* He puts this 
farther question, whether that great number of men that perished 
at the battle of Cannae, and died of one and the same death, were 
all born under the same constellations ? . 

It is hardly credible, that so absurd an art, founded entirely upon 
fraud and imposture, fraudulentissima artium, as Pliny calls it^ 
should ever acquire so much credit as this has done, throughout the 
whole world, and in all a^es. What has supported and brought it 
into so great vogue, contmues that author, is the natural curiosity 
men have to penetrate into futurity, and to know beforehand the 
thmgs that are to befall them : Mitlo non avidofutura de se aciendi; 
attended with a superstitious credulity, which finds itself agreeably 
flattered by the pleasing and magnificent promises of which those 
fortune-tellers are never sparing. Ita blandissimis desideratisnmU" 

* Magna industria, magna aolertia : aed ibi Creatorem acrutati aunt poaitum non longt 
A ae, et noa invenerunt— quia quereie neglexerunt Jiurust. de verb. Even, MaUJu 
Sorm. Ixviii. c. 1. . 

t Lib, u. d« Div. n. 87. 99. t Plin. Pro<am. lib. xxx 
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qmjnvmiuii addidU vire$ religionuj ad qwu maximi 4 
ligat humanum genus. 

Modern ^ritera,* and among' others two of our greatest philoso- 
phers, Gassendi and Rohault, have inveighed against the folly of 
that pretended science with the sam^ energy, and have demon- 
strated it to be equally void of principles and experience. 

As for its principles. The heaven, according to the system of 
astrologers, is divided into twelve equal parts; which parts are taken 
not according to the poles of the world, but according to those of 
the zodiac. These twelve parts or portions of heaven, have each 
of them its attribute, as riches, knowledge, parentage, and so of the 
rest : the most important and decisive portion is that which is next 
under the horizon, and which is called the ascendant, because it is 
ready to ascend and appear above the horizon, when a man conies 
into the world. The planets are divided into the propitious, the 
malignant, and the mixed : the aspects of these planets, which are 
only certain distances from one another, are likewise either happy 
or unhappy. I Ray nothing of several other hypotheses, which are 
ail equally fanciful ; and 1 ask, whether any man of common sense 
can accede to them upon the bare word of these impostors, without 
any proofs, or even without the least shadow of probability? The 
critical moment, and that on which all their predictions depend, is 
that of the birth. And why not as well the moment of conception? 
Why have the stars no influence during the nme months of preff- 
nancy? Or is it possible, considering the incredible rapidity of the 
heavenly bodies, always to be sure of hitting the precise, deter- 
minate moment, without the least variation of more or less, which 
is sufficient to overthrow all ? A thousand other objections of the 
same kind might be made, which are altogether unanswerable. 

As for experience, they have still less reason to flatter themselves 
with having that on their side. This can only consist in observa- 
tions founded upon events that have always come to pass in the same 
manner, whenever the planets were found in the same situation. 
Now it is unanimously agreed by aU astronomers, that several thou- 
sands of years must pass, before any such situation of the stars as 
they would imagine, can twice happen : and it is very certain, that 
the state in which the heavens will be to-morrow, has never yet 
been since the creation of the world. The reader may consult the 
two philosophers above-mentioned, particularly Gassendi, who has 
more copiously treated this subject. But such, and no better, are 
the foundations upon which the whole structure of judicial astrology 
is built. 

But' what is astonishing, and argues an absolute subversion of 
all reason is, that certain freethinkers, who obstinately harden them- 
selves against the most convincing proofs of religion, and who refuse 
to believe even the clearest and most certain prophecies upon the 

* Gawendi Phv* Rect v 1. 8. Rohaalt Phyi part. ii. eh ^ 
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wofd of God, do sodietunes give entirecTedit to the vam predtctaaas 
of tnese astrologers and impostors. 

8U Austin, in several passages of his writings, informs us, that 
this stupid and sacrilegious credulity is a just chastisement from 
God,* who frequently punisheth the voluntary bhndness of men, by 
inflicting a still mater blindness; and who suffers evil spirits, that 
they may keep their servants still faster in their nets, sometimes to 
foretell things wluch do really come to pass, but of which the ex- 
pectation very often serves only to torment them. 

God, who alone foresees future contingencies and events, be- 
cause he alone is the sovereign disposer and director of them, does 
often in Scripturef laugh to scorn the ignorance of the so-much- 
boasted Babylonish astrologers, calling them forffers of lies and 
falsehoods. He moreover defies all their fiilse gods to foretell any 
thing whatsoever, and consents if they do, that they should be wor- 
shipped as gods. Then addressing himself to the city of Babylon* 
he pBulicularly declares all the circumstances of the miseries with 
which she shall be overwhelmed above 200 years afler that predic- 
tion ; while none of her prognosticators, who had fiattered her with 
the assurances of her perpetual grandeur, which they pret^ided to 
have read in the stars, should be able to avert the judgment, or evea 
to foresee the time of its accomplishment. Indeed, how should they? 
since at the very time of its execution, when Belshazzar,| the last 
king of Babylon, saw a hand come out of the waU, and write un- 
known characters thereon, the Magi, the Chaldeans, the sooth- 
sayers, and, in a word, all the pretended sages of the country, were 
not able so much as to read the writing. Here then we see astrology 
and magic convicted of ignorance and impotence, in the very place 
where they were most in vofirue, and on an occasion when it was 
certainly their interest to display all their science and powes 

ARTICLE IV. 

Religion. 

The most ancient and general idolatry in the world, was that 
wherein the sun and moon were the objects of divine worship. This 
idolatry was founded upon a mistaken gratitude ; which, instead of 

* Ilia omnibiu conmderatu, non immeritft croditur, cum astrologi mirabiliter multa yen 
resfioiident, occalto iiutinctu fieri spirituum non bononim, quorum cura est has falsas et 
noxias opioionea de astralibus fatis inserrere humanis mentibus atqae flrmaze, noo horoaeopi 
notati et inspecti aliqu& arte, quGB nulla est. De Civ. Dei. 1. ▼. c. 7. 

t Therefore shall evil come upon thee, thou shalt not know from whence it riseth : and 
mischief shall fall upon thee, thou shalt not be able to put it off; and desolation shall coma 
apon thee suddenly, which thou shalt not know. Stand now with thine enchantments, and 
with the multitude of Ihy sorceries, wherein thou hast laboured from thy youth ; if so be thou 
shalt be able to profit, if so be thou mayest prevail. Thou art wearied in the multitude of 
thy counsels. Let now the astrologers, the star-gazers, the prognosticators, stand up, and 
•ave thee from these things that shaU come upon thee. Behold, they shall be as stubble: 
Um fire shall burn them : they shall not deliver themselves from the power of the f 
Xro. zUa 11—14. t Dan ▼ 
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racending up to the Deity, stopped short at the veU which concealed 
him, while it indicated his existence. With the least reflection or 
penetration they might have discerned the Sovereign who command- 
ed, from the minister* who did but obey. 

In aQ ages mankind have been sensibly convinced of tlie necessity 
of an nitercourse between God and man: and adoration supposes God 
to be both attentive to man's desires and capable of fulfilling them. 
But the distance of the sun and of the moon is an obstacle to this 
intercourse. Therefore foolish men endeavoured to remedy this in- 
convenience, by laying their hands upon their mouths,f and then 
Hfting' them up to those false gods, in order to testify that they 
would be glad to unite themselves to them, but that they could not. 
This was that impious custom so prevalent throughout all the east, 
from which Job esteemed himself happy to have been preserved : 
When I beheld the sun when U shined, or the moon walking in bright- 
ness ; my heart hath not been secretly enticed, nor my mouth kissed 
my hand-X 

The Persians adored the sun,{ and particularly the rising sun, 
with the profoundest veneration. To him they dedicated a magnifi- 
oent chariot, with horses of the greatest beauty and value, as we 
have seen in Cyrus's stately cavalcade. (This same ceremony was 
practised by the Babylonians ; from whom some impious kings of 
.Tadah borrowed it,|| and brought it into Palestine.) Sometimes they 
likewise sacrificed oxen to this god, who was very much known 
amongst them by the name of Mithra. 

By a natural consequence of the worship they paid to the sun, 
I hey likewise paid a particular veneration to fire,ir always invoked it 
first in their sacrifices,** carried it with great respect before the king 
in all his marches ; intrusted the keeping of their sacred fire, which 
carne down from heaven, as they pretended, to none but the Magi ; 
and would have looked upon it as the greatest of misfortunes, if it 
had been suflTered to go out. History informs us,tt that the emperor 
Heraclius, when he was at war with the Persians, demolished seve- 
ral of their temples, and particularly the chapel in which the sacred 
fh-e had been preserved until that time, which occasioned great 
mourning and lamentation throughout the whole country. The Per- 
sians hkewise honoured the water,|{ the earth, and the winds, as so 
many deities. 

The cruel ceremony of making children pass through the fire, was 
undoubtedly a consequence of the worship paid to that element; 
^or this fire-worship was common to the Babylonians and Persians. 
The Scripture positively says of the people of Mesopotamia, who 
were sent as a colony into the country of the Samaritans, that they 

* Anson; the Hebrews, the ordinary name for the son signifies minister. 

t SupernlUiosua vulgua manum ori admevens^ osculum labiis preasit. IVuouc. p. 9. 
From thence is con>e the word adorare ; that is to say, ad o» manum admovere. 

I The text Is in the form of an oath, If 1 beheld, &c. Job xxxl 28, 27. 

^ Herod. I. i. c. 131. || 2 Kings xJtiu. 11. Strab. 1. xv. p. 732. ir Ibid. •• Xeooph. 
Cyrep. 1. viU. p. 2J5. Am. Mar. 1. xriii. tt Zonar. A nnal. vol. ii. Xt Herod. 1. i. c. 131. 
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tOMMtd fihwt chUdreniopoM through the Jire. It is wdl ioiown hem 
common this barbarous custom became in many provinces of Asia. 

Besides these,* the Persians had two gods of a very different na- 
ture, namely, Oromasdes and Arimanius. The former they looked 
upon as the author of all the blessings aiid good things that hap- 
pened to them ; and the latter as the author of all the evils where- 
with they were afflicted. I shall give a fuller account of these dei- 
ties hereafter. 

The Persians erected neither statues, nor temples, nor altani, to 
their gods ;t but offered their sacrifices in tiie open air, and gene- 
rally on the tops of hUls, or on high places. It was in the open 
fields that Cyrus acquitted himseli of that religious duty,!' when he 
made the pompous and solemn procession already spoken of. It is 
supposed to have been through the advice and instigation of the 
Magi,{ that Xerxes, the Persian king, burnt all the Grecian temples, 
esteeming it injurious to the majesty of the Deity to shut him up 
within walls, to whom all thin^ are open, and to whom the whole 
world should be reckoned as a house or a temple. 

Cicero thinks,|| that in this the Greeks and Romans acted more 
wisely than the Persians, in that they erected temples to their gods 
within their cities, and thereby assigned them a residence in com- 
mon with themselves, which was weU calculated to inspire the peo* 
pie with sentiments of religion and piety. Varro was not of the 
same opinion (St. Austin has preserved that passage of his works^ .) 
After having observed, that the Romans had worshipped their gods 
without statues for above 170 years, he adds, that if they had still 
preserved .their ancient custom, their religion would have been the 
piurer and freer from corruption : Quod si adkuc manaisget^ castius dii 
observarentur ; and he strengthens his opinion by the example of 
the Jewish nation. 

The laws of Persia suffered no man to confine the motive of hia 
sacrifices to any private or domestic interest. This was a fine way 
of attaching all private individuals to the public good, by teaching 
them that tney ought never to sacrifice for themselves alone, but for 
the king and the whole state, wherein every man was comprehended 
with the rest of his fellow-citizens. 

The Magi, in Persia, were the guardians of all the ceremonies re- 
.atingto divine worship; and it was to them the people had recourse, 
in order to be instructed therein, and to know on what day, to what 
ffods, and after what manner, they were to offer their sacrifices. 
As these Magi were all of one tribe, and as none but the son of a 
priest could pretend to the honour of the priesthood, they kept all 

♦ Plot, in Ub. de Isid. et Oslrid. n. 369. f Herod. I. i. c. 131. X Cyrop. I. viii. p. 233. 

^ Aurtoribiu Mag is Xerxos innammAtse templa Grsscin dicitur, quM parietibus iaclii- 
dorent d«.o4, quibiu omnia deberant esse patentia ac libera, quorumque bic mundus omais 
tcinpliun esset et domus. Qte. 1. U. ite Jjtgib. 

II Meliils Grnci atque nostri, qui ut aoseraat pietatem in deos, easdem illoa arbea, quai 
BOS, incolere voluerunt. Adfert onim hso o{«nio fvUfioiiein atilem civitatibua^ lUi. 
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their learnm^ and knowledg^e, whether in religioas or political eon* 
cerns<, to themselves and their families ; nor was it lawful for them 
to instruct any stranger in these matters, witiiout the kin^s permis- 
sion. It was granted in favour of Themistocles,* and was, accord- 
ing to Plutarch, a particular eflbct of the prince's great consideration 
for bim. 

This knowledge and skill in religious matters, which made Plato 
define magic, or the learning of the Magi, the art of worshipping 
the gods in a becoming manner, B»Zf B§^a.iniAv, gave the Magi great 
authority both with the prince and people, who could offer no sacri- 
fice without their presence and m'mistration. 

It was even requisite that the king,t before he came to the crown, 
should have received instruction for a certain time from some of the 
Magi, and have learned of them both the art of reigning, and that 
of worshipping the gods after a proper manner. Nor did he deter- 
mine any important afikir of the state, when he was upon the throne, 
without first consulting them ; for which reason Plmy says,! that 
even in his time they were looked upon in all the Eastern countries 
as the masters and directors of princes, and of those who styled 
themselves the kings of kings. 

They were the sages, the philosophers, and men of learning, in 
Persia ; as the Gymnosophists an() Brachmans were amongst the 
Indians, and the Druids among the Gauls. Their great reputation 
made people come from the most distant countries to be instructed 
by them in philosophy and religion ; and we are assured it was from 
them that Pythagoras borrowed the principles of that doctrine, by 
which he acquired so much veneration and respect among the 
Greeks, excepting only the tenet ot transmigration, which he 
learned of the i^yptians, and by which he corrupted and de- 
based the ancient doctrine of the Magi concerning the immortaUty 
of the soul. 

It \b generally agreed, that Zoroaster was the original author and 
(bunder of this sect ; but authors are considerably divided in their 
opinions about the time in which he lived. What Pliny says upon 
this head may reasonably serve to reconcile that variety of opinions,! 
as is very judiciously observed by Dr. Prideaux. We reaa in that 
author, that there were two persons named Zoroaster, between 
whose lives there might be the distance of 600 years. The first of 
them was the founder of the Magian sect, about the year of the 
world 2900 ; and the latter, who certainly flourished between the 
beginning of Cyrus's reign in the East, and the end of Darius's, son 
of Hystaspes, was the restorer and reformer of it. 
Throughout all the Eastern countries, idolatry was divided into 

• In Them. p. 126. 

t Nee quisquam rex Penaram potert e«e, qui ,Doa antd Magorain djictpliaaiii aeien- 
tiaJonque iierceperit. Cie. deDivi». I. un. 91. 

X In tantaa faatigii adolevit (auctoritaa Magorum) ut hodieque etiam in magna part* 
gentium prasvaleat, et in orieote rogom regibui imperet PUn. I xxx, o. 1. 

$HiitNatl.x».cl. 
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two prindpal sects ; that of the Sabians, who adored unagefl; md 
that 6[ the Magi, who worshipped fire. The former of these sects 
had its rise among the Chaldeans, who, from their knowledge of 
astronomy, and their particular application to the study of the seven 
planets, which they believed to be inhabited by as many intelligen 
ces, who were to those orbs what the soul of man is to his l^dy, 
were induced to represent Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Apollo, Mercury, 
Venus, and Diana, or the Moon, by so many images, or statues, in 
which they imagined those pretended intelligences, or deities, were 
as really present as in the planets themselves. In time, the number 
of their gods considerably mcreased : this image- worship from Chal- 
dea spread itself throughout all the East ; from thence passed inta 
Egypt ; and at length came among the Greeks, who propagated it 
through all the western nations. 

To this sect of the Sabians, was diametrically opposite that of 
the Maffi, which also took its rise in the same Eastern countries* 
As the Magi, held images in utter abhorrence, they worshipped God 
cmly under the form of fire ; looking upon that, on account of its 
purity, brightness, activity, subtilty, fecundity, and incorruptibility » 
as the most perfect symbol of the Deity. They began first in Persia, 
and there and in India were the only places where this sect was 
propagated, and where they have remained even to this day. Their 
chief doctrine was, that there were two principles ; oiie the cause of 
all good, and the other the cause of all evil* The former is repre- 
sented by liffht, and the other by darkness, as their truest symbols* 
The good God they named Yazdan and Ormuzd, and the evil God 
Ahraman. The former is by the Greeks called Oromasdes, and the 
latter Arimanius. And therefore,* when Xerxes prayed that his ene- 
mies might always resolve to banish their best and bravest citizens, 
as the Athenians had Themistocles, he addressed his prayer to Ari 
manius, the evil god of the Persians, and not to Oromasdes, their 
good god. 

Concerning these two gods, they had this difference of opinion ; 
that whereas some held both of them to have been from all eternity; 
others contended that the good god only was eternal, and the other 
was created. But they both agreed in this, that there will be a 
continual opposition between these two, till the end of the world; 
that then the good god shall overcome the evil god, and that from 
tlienceforward each of them shall have his pecuHar world ; that is, 
the good ffod, his world with ail the good ; and the evil god, his 
world with all the wicked. 

The second Zoroaster, who lived in the time of Darius, undertook 
to reform some articles in the religion of the Magian sect, which for 
several ages had been the predominant religion of the Medes and 
Persians; but which, since the death of Smerdis, who usurped the 
throne, and his chief confederates, and the massacre of their adhe- 

• Hat. in Themht. p. 1311. 
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rests and Mowers, had fallen into great contempt. It is thought 
this reformer made his first appearance in Ecbatana. 

The chief reformation he made in the Magian religion was, that 
whereas before they had held as a fundamental tenet the existence 
of two supreme principles ; the first light, which was the author of 
all good ; and the other darkness, the author of all evil ; and that of 
the mixture of these two, as they were in a continual stru^ele with 
each other, all things were made ; he introduced a principe supe- 
lior to them both, one supreme God, who created both fight and 
darkness ; and who out of these two principles, made all other things 
according to his own will and pleasure. 

But, to avoid making God the author of evil, his doctrine was, 
that there was one supreme Being, independent and self-existing 
from all eternity : that under him there were two angels ; one the 
an^el of light, who is the' author of all good ; and the other the an- 
gel of darkness, who is the author of idl evil ; that these two, oat 
of the mixture of light and darkness, made all things that are : that 
they are in a perpetual struggle with each other ; and that where 
the angel of light prevails, there good reigns ; and that where the 
angel of darkness prevails, there evil takes place : that this struggle 
shall continue to the end of the world ; that then there shall be a 
genera] resurrection and a day of judgment, wherein all shall receive 
a just retribution according to their works; after which the angel 
of darkness and his disciples shall go into a world of their own, where 
they shall suffer in everlasting darkness the punishment of their evil 
deeds ; and the angel of light and his disciples shall also eo into a 
world of their own, where they shall receive in everlastmg light the 
reward due unto their gooo deeds ; that after this they shall remain 
separate for ever, and fight and darkness be no more mixed together 
to all eternity. And all this the remainder of that sect, which still 
Bubnsts in Persia and India, do, without any variation afler so many 
ages, still hold even to this day. 

It is needless to inform the reader, that almost all these tenets, 
though altered in many circumstances, do in genera] agree with the 
doctrine of the holy Scriptures; with which it plainly appears the 
two Zoroasters were well acquainted, itbein^ easy for both of them 
to have had an intercourse or personal acquaintance with the people 
of God : the first of them in Syria, where the Israelites had been 
long settled ; the latter at Babylon, to which place the same people 
were carried captive, and where Zoroaster might have conversed 
with Daniel himself, who was in very great power and credit in 
the Persian court. 

Another reformation, made by Zoroaster in the ancient Magian 
religion, was, that he caused temples to be built, wherein their sa- 
cred fire was carefully and constantly preserved; which he pretend- 
ed himself to have brought down from heaven. Over this the priests 
kept a perpetual watch night and day, to prevent its being extin* 
guished. 
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WlMlerer rdatetto the sector re%ion of the Magiass, the read- 
er will find very larffely and learnedly treated in ])ean Prideauz's 
Connexion of the Oki and New Testament, &c from whence I have 
*iken only a ahort extract. 

Their Jdarriaget, and the Matmer ^Burying the Dead* 

Having said so much of the religion of the Eastern nations, 
which IB an article I thought myself obliged to enlarge upon, be- 
cause 1 look upon it as an essential part of their history, I shall 
be forced to treat of their other customs with the greater brevity. 
Amonffst which, the mariages and burials are too material to be 
omitted. 

There b nothing more horrible,* or that gives us a stronger idea 
of the profound darkness into which idolatry had plunged mankind, 
than the public prostitution of women at Babylon, which was not 
only authorized by law, but even commanded by the religion of the 
country, upon a certain annual festival, celebrated in honour of the 
goddess Venus, under the name of Mylitta, whose temple, by means 
of this infamous ceremony, became a brothel or place of debauchery 

Tbis wicked custom was still in being,f and very prevalent when 
the IsraeUtes were carried captive to that criminal city ; for which 
reason the prophet Jeremiah thought fit to caution and adm6nisli 
them affainst so scandalous an abomination. 

Nor had the Persians any better notion of the dignity and sanctity 
of the matrimonial institution, than the Babylonians. I do not mean 
onlj^with regard to that incredible multitude of wives and concu- 
bines, with which their kings filled their seragliosj and of which 
they were as jealous as if they had had but one wife, keeping thena 
all m separate apartments under a strict guard of eunuchs, without 
suffering them to have any communication with one another, much 
less with persons without doors. It strikes one with horror to read 
how far they carried their neglect and contempt of the most com- 
mon laws of nature.} Even incest with a sister was allowed amongst 
them by their laws, or at least authorized by their Magi, those pre- 
tended sages of Persia, as we have seen in the history of Cambyses. 
Nor did even a father respect his own daughter, or a mother the son 
of her own body. We read in Plutarch,|| that Parysatis, the mother 
of Artaxerzes Mnemon, who strove in all things to please the king 
her son, perceiving that he had conceived a violent passion for one 
of his own daughters, called Atossa, was so far from opposing his 
unlawful desire, that she herself advised him to marry her, and 
make her his lawful wife, and laughed at the maxims and laws of the 
Grecians, which taught the contrary. For, says she to him, 
carrying her flattery to a monstrous excess, are noi you yourself Mti 

mH^v&^^'i I t ^ ^*SS^^^^ t Herod. LLC. 135. 

% Plulo. bb. de Special. leg. p. 778. Diog. L«er. in Pram. p. a |] la Artai p. XQ83. 
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by Ood over the Persians^ €U the only law and rule oftoktU i$ beeom-' 
ing or unbecoming y virtuous or vicious? 

This detestable custom continued tiU the time of Alexander the 
Great, who, being become master of Persia, by the overthrow and 
death of Darius, made an express law to suppress it. These enor- 
mities may serve to teach us from what an abyss the Gospel has 
delivered us; and how weak a barrier human wisdom is of itself 
against the most extravagant and abominable crimes. 

I shall finish this article by saying a word or two upon their man- 
ner of burying their dead. It was not the custom of the Eastern 
nations,'*' and especially of the Persians, to erect funeral jMles for the 
dead, and to consume their bodies in the flames. Accordinglyf we 
find that .Cynis,| when he was at the point of death, took care to 
charge his children to inter his body, and to restore it to the earth ; 
that IS the expression he makes use of; by which he seems to de- 
clare, that he looked upon the earth as the original parent, from 
whence he sprung, and to which he ought to return. And when 
Cambyses had of^red a thousand indignities to the dead body of 
Amasis, king of £gypt,4 he thought he i^rowned all by causing it to 
be burnt, which was equally contrary to the Egyptian and Persian 
manner of treating the dead. It was the custom of the latter to 
wrap up their dead in wax,|| in order to keep them the longer from 
corruption. 

I thought proper to give a fuller account in this place of the man- 
ners and customs of the Persians, because the history of that people 
will take up a great part of this work, and because I shall say no 
more on that subject in the sequel. The treatise of Barnabas Bris- 
son,ir president of the parliament of Paris, upon the govemmeitt of 
the Persians, has been of great use to me. Such collections as 
these, when they are made by able hands, save a writer a great deal 
of pains, and furnish htm with erudite observations, which cost 
him little, and yet often do him great honour. 

ARTICLE V. 

Thb eaoiet of Uio declension of the Penian Enapire, and of the change that happened in 
their mannen. 

When we compare the Persians, as they were before Cynis and 
during his reign, with what they were afterwards in the reigns of 
his successors, we can hardly believe they were the same people : 
and we see a sensible illustration of this truth, that the declension 
of manners in any state is always attended with that of empire and 
dominion. 

• Herod. 1. iii. c. 18. t Cyrop. I viii. p. 238. 

^ Ac niihi quidem antiquissimum MpulturiB genua id fuisfie videtur, quo apud Xeno> 
phontem Cyrus utitur. RedJitur enim terra: corpuB, et ita locatum ac eitum quasi operi- 
mento matris oiiducitur. Cie. lib. ii. de Leg. n. SO. . $ Herod. 1- iii. c. 16. 

II Condiunt E^ypUi mortuos, et eoa domi servant : Perac jam cer& ctrcomiitos ftondiun^ 
a( gu'im majcime |«rinancant diuturna corpora, de. Tuscul. Quxat. lib. i. n 108. 

V BdinaU Brtasuniu« de ro^io Perparuin principstUf &c. ^irjrentoratij an. 1710 
'J^ 2 
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Among many other causes that brought about the declenaon of 
the Persian empire, the four following may be looked upon as tlie 
principal: Their excessive magnificence and luxury; the abject 
lubjection and slavery of the people ; the bad education of tneir 
princes, which was the source of all their irregularities ; and their 
want of faith in the execution of their treaties, oaths, and en- 
gagements. 

SECTION I. 

Luxury and mai^aificence. 

What made the Persian troops in Cyrus's time to be looked upoo 
as invincible, was the temperate and hard life to which they were 
accustomed from their infancy, having nothing but water for their 
ordinary drink, bread and roots for their food, the ground, or some- 
thing as hard, to lie upon, inuring themselves to the most painful 
exercises and labours, esteeming the greatest dangers as nothing. 
The temperature of the country where they were born, which was 
rou^h, mountainous, and woody, might somewhat contribute to 
their hardiness; for which reason Cyrus would never consent to the 
project of transplanting them into a more mild and agreeable cli- 
mate.* The excellent education bestowed upon the ancient Per- 
sians, of which we have already given a sufficient account, and 
which was not left to the humours and caprice of parents, but was 
subject to the authority and direction of the magistrates, and regu- 
lated upon principles of the public good ; this excellent education 
prepared them for observing, in all places and at all times, a most 
exact and severe discipline. Add to this, the influence of the 
prince's example, who made it his ambition to surpass all his sub- 
jects in regularity, was the most abstemious and sober in his man- 
ner of life, the plainest in his dress, the most inured and accustomed 
to hardships and fatigues, as well as the bravest and most intrepid 
in the time of action. What might not be expected from soldiers 
BO formed and so trained up? By them therefore we find Cyrus con- 
quered a great part of the world. 

After all his victories he continued to exhort his army and people 
not to degenerate from their ancient virtue, that they might not 
eclipse the glory they had acquired, but carefully preserve that 
simplicity, sobriety, temperance, and- love of labour, which were the 
means by which they had obtained it. But I do not know, whether 
Cyrus himself did not at that very time sow the first seeds of that 
luxury, which soon overspread |ind corrupted the whole nation. In 
that august ceremony, which we have already described at large, 
and on which he first showed himself in public to his new-conquered 
subjects, he thought proper, in order to heighten the splendour of * 
liis regal dignity, to make a pompous display of all the magnificence 

^ • Plut. in. Apophtb. p. ITS. 
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and show, that was best calculated to dazzle the eyes of the people. 
Among other things he changed his own apparel, as also that of 
his officers, giving them all garments made after the fashion of the 
Medes, richly shining with gold and purple, instead of their Persian 
clothes, which were very plain and simple.. 

This prince seemed to forget how much the contagious example 
of a court, the natural inclination all men have to value and esteem 
what pleases the ej^e and makes a fine show, the anxiety they have 
to distinguish themselves above others by a false merit, easily at- 
tained in proportion to the degrees of wealth and vanity a man has 
above his neighbours ; he forgot how capable all this together was 
of corrupting the purity of ancient manners, and of introducing by 
degrees a general predominant taste for extravagance and luxury. 

This luxury and extravagance rose in time to such an excess, as 
was little better than downright madness.* The prince carried all 
his wives along with him to the wars ; and with what an equipage 
such a troop must be attended, is easy to judge. All his generals 
and officers followed his example, each in proportion to his rank and 
ability. Their pretext for so doing was, that the sight of what they 
held most dear and precious in the world, would encourage them to 
fight with the greater resolution ; but the true reason was the love 
of pleasure, by which they were overcome and enslaved, before they 
came to engage with the enemy. 

Another instance of their folly was, that even in the army they 
carried their luxury and extravagance with respect to their tents, 
chariots, and tables, to a greater excess, if possible, than they did 
in their cities. The most exquisite meat8,t the rarest birds, and the 
costliest dainties, must needs be found for the prince in what part 
of the world soever he was encamped. They had their vessels of 
gold and silver without number; instruments of luxury ,| says a cer" 
tain historian, not of victory ; projJer to allure and enrich an ene- 
my, but not to repel or defeat him. 

I do not see what reason Cyrus could have for changing his con- 
duct in the last years of his life. It must be owned, indeed, that the 
station of kings requires a suitable grandeur and magnificence, 
which may on certain occasions be carried even to a degree of pomp 
and splendour. But princes, possessed of a real and solid merit 
have a thousand ways of compensating what they seem to lose by 
retrenching some part of their outward state and magnificence. 
Cyrus himself had found by experience, that a king is more sure of 
gaining respect from his people by the wisdom of his conduct than 
by the greatness of his expenses ; and that affection and confidence 
produce a closer attachment to his person than a vain admiration 
of unnecessary pomp and grandeur. Be this as it will, Cyrus's last 
example became very contagious. A taste for pomp and expense 

* Xenoph. Cyrop. I. iv. p. 91-~99. t Sencc. I. iii. de Irft, c. 20. 

] Non belli sed luxuriic apparatum— Aciem Penaram auro porpur&qa« fulgent«ni in 
toeri jubebat Alexander, praedain, non arroa geatantem. Q. CurU 
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first prevailed at court, then spread itself into the cities and pro- 
vinces, and in a little time infected the whole nation, and was one 
of the principal causes of the ruin of that empire, which he himself 
bad founded. 

Whatns here said of the fatal effects of luxury, is not peculiar to 
the Persian empire. The most judicious historians, the most learn- 
ed philosophers, and the profoundest politicians, all lay it down as 
a certain, indisputable maxim, that whenever luxuiy prevails, it 
never fails to destroy the most flourishing states and kingdoms ; and 
the experience of aft ages, and ^11 nations, does but too clearly de- 
monstrate the truth of this maxim. 

What then is that subtle, secret poison, that thus lurks under the 
pomp of luxury and the charms of pleasure, and is capable of ener- 
vating at the same time both the whole strength of the body, and 
the vigour of the mind ? It is not very difficult to comprehend why 
it has this terrible effect. When men are accustomed to a soft and 
voluptuous life, can they be very fit for undergoing the fatigues and 
hardships of war ? Are they qualified for suffering the riff our of the 
seasons ; for enduring hunger and thirst ; for passing whole nights 
without sleep upon occasion ; for going through continual exercise 
and action; for facing danger and despising death? The natural 
effect of voluptuousness and delicacy, which are the inseparable 
companions of luxury, is to render men subject to a multitude of 
false wants and necessities, to make their happiness depend upon a 
thousand trifling conveniences and superfluities, which they can no 
longer be without, and to give them an unreasonable fondness for 
life, on account of a thousand secret ties and engagements, that en- 
dear it to them, and which by stifling in them the great motives of 
glory, of zeal for their prince, and love for their country, render 
them fearful and cowardly, and hnider them from exposing them- 
selves to dangers which may in a moment deprive them of iQl those 
things wherein they place their felicity. 

SECTION II. 

Tbe abject Bubmunon and slavny of the Peniam. 

We are told by Plato, that this was one of the causes of the de- 
clension of the Persian empire. And indeed what contributes most 
to the preservation of states, and renders their arms victorious, is 
not the number, but the vigour and courage of their armies; -and, as 
it was finely said by one of the ancients,*yrom the day a man loselh 
his liberty, he loseth one half of his ancient virtue. He is no longer 
concerned for the prosperity of the state, to which he looks upon 
himself as an alien ; ana having lost the principal motives of his at- 
tachment to it, he becomes indifferent to the success of public affairs 
to the glory or welfare of his country, in which his circumstances 

• Horn. Odytg. P. v. 392 
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allow him to claim no share, and by which his own private condition 
IS not altered or improved. It may truly be said that the reign of 
Cyrus was a reign of liberty. That prince never acted in an arbi- 
trary manner ; nor did he think, that a despotic power was worthy 
of a king; or that there was any great glory in ruling an empire of 
slaves. His tent was always open ; and free access was allowed to 
every one that desired to speak to him. He did not live retired, but 
^vas visible, accessible, and affable to all ; heard their complaints, 
and with his own eyes observed and rewarded merit ; invited to his 
table not only the generals of his army, not only the principal offi- 
cers, but even subdterns, and sometimes whole companies of sol- 
diers. The simplicity and frugality of his table made him capable 
of giving such entertainments frequently."" His aim was to animate 
his officers and soldiers, to inspire them with ccurage and resolution, 
io attach them to his person rather than to his dignity, and to make 
them warmly espouse his glory, and still more the interest and pros- 
perity of the state. This is what may truly be called the art of 
governing and commanding. 

In reading Xenophon, we observe with pleasure, not only those 
fine turns of wit, that justness and ingenuity in their answers and 
repartees, that delicacy in jesting and raillery ; but at the same 
time that amiable cheerfulness and gaiety which enlivened their 
entertainments, from which all pomp and luxury were banished, and 
in which the principal seasoning was a decent and becoming free- 
dom, that prevented all constraint, and a kind of familiarity which 
was so far from lessening their respect for the prince, that it gave 
such a life and spirit to it, as nothing but a real affection and ten- 
derness could produce. I may venture to say,' that by such a con- 
duct as this a prince doubles and trebles his army at a small expense. 
Thirty thousand men of this sort are preferable to millions of such 
slaves as these very Persians became afterwards. In time of action, 
on a decisive day of battle, this truth is most evident, and the princo 
IS more sensible of it than any body else. At the battle of Thym- 
bra, when Cyrus's horse fell under him, Xenophon takes notice of 
what importance it is to a commander to be loved by his soldiers. 
The danger of the king's person became the danger of the army; 
and his troops on that occasion gave incredible proofs of their cou 
rage and bravery. 

Things were not carried on in the same manner, under the great- 
est part of his successors. Their only care was to support the pomp 
of sovereignty. I must confess, their outward ornaments and en- 
signs of royalty did not a httle contribute to that end. A purple 
robe richly embroidered, and hanging down to their feet, a tiara, 
worn upright on their heads, and encircled by a superb diadem, a 
golden sceptre in their hands, a magnificent throne, a numerous 
and splendid court, a multitude of officers and guards; these things 

* TuntM virtv hihct rr'i^alit.in Prinoi^iis, ut tot im)K->ndus, tot erovatMoibus sola raffl 
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must needs conduce to heighten the gplendour of royalty; but all 
this, when this is all, is of little or no value. What is that kin^ in 
reality, who loses all his merit and his dignity when he puts off his 
ornaments ? 

Some of the Eastern kings, conceiving that they should thereby 
procure the greater reverence to their persons, generally kept them- 
selves shut up in their palaces, and seldom showed themselves to 
their subjects. We have already seen that Dejoces, the first king 
of the Modes, at his accession to the throne, introduced this policy, 
which afterwards became very common in all the Eastern countries. 
But it is a great mistake, to imagine that a prince cannot descend 
from his grandeur, by a sort of familiarity, without debasing or 
lessening his greatness. Artazerxes did not think so ; and Plutarch 
observes,'" that that prince, and queen Statira, his wife, took a plea- 
sure in being visible and of easy access to their people; and by so 
doing were but the more respected. 

Among the Persians no subject whatsoever was allowed to appear 
in the king's presence without prostrating himself before him ; and 
this law, which Seneca with good reason calls a Persian slavery,f 
Persicam wervitutem, extended also to foreigners. We shall find 
afterwards, that several Grecians refused to comply with it, looking 
upon such a ceremony as derogatory to men bom and bred in the 
bosom of liberty. Some of tbem, less scrupulous, did submit to it, 
but not without great reluctance ; and we are told, that one of them, 
in order to cover the shame of such a servile prostration, purposely 
let fall his ring when he came near the kmg4 that he might have 
occasion to bend his body on another account. But it would have 
been criminal for any of the natives of the country to hesitate or 
deliberate about a homage, which the kings exacted from them with 
the utmost rigour. 

What the Scripture relates of two sovereigns,^ whereof theK>ne 
commanded all his subjects on pain of death, to prostrate themselves 
before his image ; and the other under the same |)eualty suspended 
all acts of religion, with regard to all the gods in general, except to 
himself alone; and on the other hand, of tne ready and blind obedi- 
ence of the whole city of Babylon, who ran all together on the first 
signal to bend the knee before the idol, and to invoke the king ex- 
clusively of all the powers of heaven: all this shows to what an 
extravagant excess the Eastern kings carried their pride, and the 
people tlieir flattery and servitude. 

So great was the distance between the Persian king and his sub- 
jects, that the latter, of what rank or quality soever, whether sa- 
trapcB governors, near relations, or even brothers to the king, wfere 
looked upon only as slaves; whereas the king himself was always 
considered, not only as their sovereign lord and absolute master, but 



♦ In Artax. p. 1013. f Lib ui. de Benef. c. 12. el lib. Ui. do IrA, e. n 

* iElian. 1. i. Var. Histor. cap. jud. 
Nebuc)|Adiiozzar, Dao iii. Darioa Um Mede, Don. vL 
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us a kind of divinity. In a word,* the peculiar character of the 
Asiatic nations, and of the Persians more particularly than any 
other, was servitude and slavery ; which made Cicero say,t that the 
despotic power which some were endeavouring to establish in the 
Roman commonwealth, was an insupportable yoke, not only to a 
Roman, but even to a Persian. 

It was therefore this arrogant haughtiness of the pnnces on one 
hand, and this abject submission of the people on the other, which, 
according to Plato,t were the principal causes of the ruin of the 
Persian empire, by dissolving all the ties wherewith a king b united 
to his subjects, and the subjects to their king. Such a haughtiness 
extinguishes all affection and humanity in the former ; and such an 
abject state of slavery leaves the people neither courage, zeal, nor 
gratitude. The Persian kings governed only by threats and menaces, 
and the subjects neither obeyed nor marched, but with unwilhng* 
ness and reluctance. This is the idea Xerxes himself gives us of 
them in Herodotus, where that prince is represented as wondering 
how the Grecians, who were a free people, could go to battle with 
a good will and inclination. How could any thing great or noble 
be expected from men, so dispirited and depressed by habitual sla- 
very as the Persians were, and reduced to such an abject servitude; 
which, to use the words of Longinus,} is a kind of imprisonment, 
v/herein a man's soul may be said in some sort to grow little and 
contracted ? 

I am unwilling to say it; but I do not know, whether the great 
Cyrus himself did not contribute to introduce among the Persians 
both that extravagant pride in their kings, and that abject submis- 
sion and flattery in the people. It was in that pompous ceremony, 
which I have several times mentioned, that the Persians (tiU then 
very jealous of their hberty, and very far from being inclined to 
make a shameful prostitution of it by any mean behaviour or servile 
compliances) first bent the knee before their prince, and stooped to 
a posture of adoration. Nor was this an effect of chance ; for Xeno- 
phon intimates clearly enough, that Cyrus, || who desired to have 
that homage paid him, had appointed persons on purpose to begin 
it; whose example was accordingly followed by the multitude. In 
these httle tricks and stratagems, we no longer disceni that noble- 
ness and greatness of soul which had ever been conspicuous in that 
prince till this occasion : and I should be apt to think, that being 
arrived at the utmost pitch of gloiy and power, he could no longer 
resist those violent attacks wherewith posterity is always assaulting 
even the best of princes, secundet res sapientium animos foUigant;^ 
and that at last pride and vanity, which are almost uiseparable from 
sovereign power, forced him, and in a manner tore him, from him- 
self ana his own naturally good inclinations; Vi donUjitUioniM con' 
vulius ei mutatu8?** 

* Plat, in Apopbth. p. 313. f Lib. x, Epist ad Altie, } Lib. iii. de Leff. p. fl07 
^ Cap. uxv. y Cyrop. L vUi. p. SIS. V Sallwt •• Tacit Aniial.T. vL e. 48 
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SECTION III. 



The wnMf ediMatioD of their priocM mnother caoM of the dedeiwioD of the Penian 
Empire. 

It is Plato still,* the prince of philosophers, who makes this reflec- 
tion ; and we shall find, if we narrowly examine the fact in question, 
how solid and judicious it is, and how inexcusable Cyrus's conduct 
was in this respect. 

Never had any man more reason than Cyrus to be sensible how 
highly necessary a good education is to a young prince. He knew 
the whole value of it with regard to himself, and had found all the 
advantages of it hj his own experience. What he most earnestly 
recommended to his officers,! m that fine discourse which he made 
to them after trie taking of Babylon, in order to exhort them to 
maintain the glory and reputation they had acquired, was to educate 
Uieir children in the same manner as they knew they were educated 
in Persia, and to preserve themselves in the practice of the same 
manners as were observed there. 

Would one believe, that a prince, who spoke and thought in this 
manner, could ever have entirely neglected the education of his owk 
children.^ Yet this is what happened to Cyrus. Forgetting that he 
was a father, and employing himself wholly about his conquests, he 
Ictl that care entirely to women, that is, to princesses, brought up 
m a country where pomp, luxury, and voluptuousness reigned in the 
highest degree; for the queen his wife was of Media. And in the 
same- taste and manner were the two young princes, Cambyses and 
Smerdis, educated. Nothing they asked was ever refused them: 
all their desires were anticipated. The great maxim was, that their 
attendants should cross them in nothing, never contradict them, nor 
ever make use of reproof or remonstrances with them. No one 
opened his mouth in their presence, but to praise and commend what 
they said and did. Every one cringed and stooped and bent the 
knee before them ; and it was thought essential to their greatness 
to place an infinite distance between them and thereat of mankind, 
as if they had been of a different species from them. It is Plato 
that informs us of all these particulars; for Xenophon, probably to 
spare his hero, says not one word of the manner in which these 
princes were brought up, though he gives us so ample an account 
of the education of their father. 

What surprises me the most is, that Cyrus did not, at least, take 
them along with him in his last campaigns, in order to draw them 
out of that soft and effeminate course of life, and to instruct them in 
the art of war; for they must needs have been of sufficient years: 
but perhaps the women opposed his design, and overruled him. 

Whatever the obstacle was, the effect of ihe education of theie 

• Lib. iU de Leg. p. 694 eOS. ♦ Cyiop. 1. ni. p. 980. 
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princes was suck as might be expected from it. Cambyiee came 
out of that school what he is represented in history, an obstinate 
and self-conceited prince, full of arrogance and vanity, abandoned 
to the most scandalous excesses of drunkenness and debauchery, 
cruel and inhuman, even to the causing of his own brother to be 
murdered in consequence of a dream ; in a word, a furious frantic 
madman, who by his ill-conduct brought the empire to the brink of 
destruction. 

His father, says Plato, left him at his death vast provinces, im- 
mense riches, with innumerable forces by sea and land : bnt he had 
not given him the means of preserving them, by teaching nim the 
right use of such power. 

This philosopher makes the same reflections with regard to Du- 
nns and Xerxes. The former, not being the son of a kmg, had net 
been brought up in the same eUeminate manner as princes were ; 
but ascended the throne with a long habit of industry, great temper 
and moderation, a courage little inferior to that of Cyrus, by which 
he added to the empire almost as many provinces as the other had 
conquered. But he was no better a father than he, and reaped no 
benefit from the fault of his predecessor in neglecting the education 
of his children. Accordingly, his son Xerxes was little better than 
a second Cambyses. 

From all this, Plato, after having shown what numberless rocks 
and quicksands, almost unavoidable, lie in the way of persons bred 
in the arms of wealth and greatness, concludes, that one principal 
cause of the declension and ruin of the Persian empire was the bad 
education of their princes; because those first examples had an in* 
fluence upon, and became a kind of rule to, all their successors, un- 
der whom every thing still degenerated more and more, till at last 
their luxury exceeded all bounds and restraints. 

SECTION IV. 

TheLr breaeh of faith and want of einceritj. 

We are informed by Xenophon,* that one of the causes both ot 
the great corruption of manners am<Hig the Persians, and of the de- 
struction ortheir empire, was their want of public faith. Formerly, 
says he, the king, and those that governed under him, thought it an 
indispensable duty to keep their word, and inviolably to ol»erve all 
treaties mto which they had entered, with thesolemnity of an oath; 
and that even with respect to those that had rendered themselves 
most unworthy orsuch treatment, through their perfidiousness uiiu 
insincerity : and it was by this sound policy and prudent conduct, 
that they gained the absolute confidence, both of their own subjects, 
and of all their neighbours and allies. This is a very great enco- 
mium given by the historian to the Persians, which undoubtedly 
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belongs chiefly to the reign of the great Cyrus; though Xenophoo 
apphes it likewise to that of the younger Cyrus,* whose grand 
maxim was, as he tells us, never to violate his faith upon any pre- 
tence whatsoever, with regard either to any word he had given, any 
promise made, or any treaty he had concluded. These princes had a 
just idea of the regal dignity, and rightly judged, that, if probity 
and truth were banished from the rest of mankind, they ought to 
find a sanctuary in the heart of a king ; who, being the bond and 
centre, as it were, of society, should also be the protector and aven- 
ger of faith engaged ; which is the very foundation whereon the 
other depends. 

Such sentiments as these, so noble and so worthy of persons born 
for government, did not last lon^. A false prudence, and a spurious 
artificial policy, soon succeeded in their place. Instead of iaith, 
probity, and true merit, says Xenophon,f which heretofore the prince 
used to cherish and distinguish, all the chief offices of the court be- 
gan to be filled with those pretended zealous servants of the king, 
who sacrifice every thing to his humour and supposed interests; 
who hold it as a maxim,| that falsehood and deceit, perfidiousness 
and perjury, if boldly and aftfully put in practice, are the shortest 
and surest expedients to give success to his enterprises and deigns; 
who look upon a scrupulous adherence in a prince to his word, and 
to the eng^agements into which he has entered, as an effect of pusil- 
lanimity, incapacity, and want of understanding; and whose opinion, 
in short, is, that a man is unqualified for government, if he does 
not prefer considerations of state, before the exact observation of 
treaties, though concluded in never so solemn and sacred a manner. 

The Asiatic nations, continues Xenophon, soon imitated their 
prince, who became their example and instructor in double-dealing 
and treachery. ,They soon gave themselves up to violence, injus- 
tice, and impiety : and from thence proceeds that strange alteration 
and difference we find in their manners, as also the contempt they 
conceived for their sovereigns, which is both the naturaJ conse- 
quence and usual punishment of the little regard princes pay to the 
most sacred and awful solemnities of religion. 

Surely the oath by which treaties are sealed and ratified, and the 
Deity invoked not only as present, but as guarantee of the condi- 
tions stipulated, is a most sacred and august ceremony, very proper 
for the subjecting of earthly princes to the Supreme Judge of hea- 
ven and earth, who alone is qualified to judge them ; and for the 
keeping of all human majesty within the bounds of its duty, by ma- 
king it appear before the majesty of God, in respect of which it is 
as nothing. Now, if princes will teach their people not to stand in 

* *>« Erpod. Cyr. I. i. d. 887. f Cyrop. 1. viii. p. 239. 
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fear of the Supreme Being, how shall they be able to secure their 
respect and reverence to themselves ? When once that fear comes 
to be extinguished in the subjects as well as in the prince, what will 
become of fidelity and obedience, and on what foundation shall the 
throne be established ? Cyrus had good reason to say,* that he look- 
ed upon none as good servants and faithful subjects, but such as had 
a sense of religion, and a reverence for the Deity : nor is it at oil 
astonishing that the contempt which an impious prince, who has no 
regard to the sanctity of oaths, shows of God and religion, should 
^ake the very foundations of the firmest and best-established em- 
pires, and sooner or later occasion their utter destruction. Kings, 
says Plutarch^ when any revolution happens hi their dominions, 
are apt to complain bitterly of their subjects' nnfaithfuhiess and dis- 
loyalty: but ihey do them wrong; and forget that it was themselves 
who gave them the first lessons of their disloyalty, b} showing no 
regard to justice and fidelity, which on aU occasions they sacrificed 
without scruple to their own particular interests. 

* Cyrop. 1 tiL p. 204. f Pint in Pycrh. 3MI 
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Of all the countries of antiquity, none have been eo highly ceie 
brated, or furnished history with so many valuable monuments and 
Illustrious examples, as Greece. In what light soever she is con- 
sidered, whether for the glory of her arras, the wisdom of her laws, 
or the study and improvement of arts and sciences, all these she 
carried to a high degree of perfection ; and it may truly be said, that 
in all these respects she has in some measure been the school of 
mankind. 

It is irapjossible not to be very much interested in the history of 
* such a nation ; especially when we consider that it has been trans- 
mitted to us by writers of the most consummate merit, many of 
whom distinguished themselves as much by their swords as theii 

{)ens ; and were as great commanders and able statesmen, as excel 
ent historians. I confess, it is a vast advantage to have such men 
for guides ; men of an exquisite judgment and consummate prudence; 
of a refined and perfect taste in every respect; and who furnish not 
only the facts and thoughts, as well as the expressions wherewith 
they are to be represented; but, what is much more important, th« 
proper reflections that are to accompany those facts ; and which are 
the most useful improvements resulting from history. Theee are 
the rich sources from whence T shall draw all that I have to say. 
after I have previously inquired into the first origin and establisf 
ment of the Grecian states. As this inquiry must be drv. and uo« 
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capable of afibrding much delight to the reader, I shall be as brief 
as possible. But before I enter upon that, I think it necessary to 
draw a kind of short plan of the situation of the country, and of the 
several parts that compose it. 

ARTICLE I. 

A geographical description of Ancient Greece. 

Ancient Greece, which is now the south part of Turkey in Eu 
rope, was bounded on the east by the iEgean sea, now called the 
Archipelago; on the south by the Cretan, or Candian sea; on the 
west by the Ionian sea ; and on the north by Illyria and Thrace. 

The constituent parts of ancient Greece are, Epirus, Peloponne- 
sus, Greece properly so called, Thessaly, and Macedonia. 

Epirus. This province is situate to the west, and divided from 
Thessaly and Macedonia by mount Pindus,^ and the Acroceraunian 
mountains. 

The principal inhabitants of Epirus are, the Mot.osstan*, whose 
chief city is Dodona, famous for the temple and oracle of Jupiter. 
The Chaonians, whose principal city is Oricum. The Thespro-* 
TiANs, whose city is Buthrotum, where was the palace and residence 
of Pyrrhus. The Acarnanians, whose city is Ambracia, which 
gives its name to the gulf. Near to this stood Actium, famous for 
the victory of Augustus Cffisar, who built over-against that city, on 
the other side of the gulf, a city named Nicopolis. There were two 
little rivers in Epirus, very famous in fabulous story, Cocytus and 
Acheron. 

Epirus must have been very well peopled m former times ; as Po- 
'.ybius relates,* that Paulus iEmilius, after having defeated Perseua 
the last king of Macedonia, destroyed seventy cities in that country, 
the greatest part of which belonged to the Molossians ; and that he 
carried away from thence no less than 150,000 prisoners. 

Peloponnesus. This is a peninsula, now called the Morea, joined 
to the rest of Greece only by the isthmus of Corinth, that is but six 
miles broad. It is well known, that several princes have attempted 
in vain to cut through this isthmus. 

The parts of Peloponnesus are Achata, properly so called, whose 
chief cities are Corinth, Sicyon, Patra?, &c. Elis, in which is 
Olympia, called also Pisa, seated on the river Alpheus, upon the 
banks of which the Olympic games used to be celebrated. Messe- 
KiA, in which are the cities of Messene, Pylos, the birth-place of 
Nestor and Corona. Arcadia, in which was Cyllene, the moun- 
tain where Mercury was bom, the cities of Tegea, Stymphalus, 
Mantmea, and Megalopolis, PoTybius's native place. Laconia, 
wherein stood Sparta, or Lacedcemon, and Amyclie ; mount Tay- 
getus ; the river Eurotas, and the cape of Tenarus. Aroolis, in 
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which WM the city of Arra, caiied also Hi|ypifim, famous for the 
temple of Juno; Nemea, Mycene, Nauplia, Troezene, and Efudaa- 
rus, wherein was the temple of ifisculapius. 

Grercr, properly so called. The principal parts of this country 
were ^tolia, in which were tho cities of Chalcis, Calydon, and 
Olenus. Doris. The Locki Ozoi*m. Naupactus, now called 
Lepanto, famous for the defeat of the Turks in 1571. Phocts. An- 
ticyra. Delphi, at the foot of mount Parnassus, famous for the ora- 
cles deUvered there. In this country also was mount Helicon. 
P<EOTiA. Mount Citheeron. Orchomenus. Thespia. Chaeronaea, 
iUustrious as bcinor Plutarch's native country. Platgee, famous for 
the defeat of Mardonius. Thpbes. Aulis, famous for its port, from 
whence the Grecian army set sail for the siege of Troy. Leuctra, 
celebrated for the victory of Epaminondas. Attica. Meg-ara. 
Eleusis. Decelia. Marathon, where Miltiades defeated the Per- 
sian army. Athens, whose poits were Pirieus, Munychia, and Pba- 
lerus. The mountain Hymettus, famous for its excellent honey. 
LocRrs. 

Thkssalt. The most remarkable towns of this province were 
Gomphi, Pharsalta, near which Julius Caesar defeated Pompey. 
Magnesia. Met hone, at the siege of which Philip lost his eye. 
Thermopyle, a narrow strait, famous for the vigorous resistance of 
300 Spartans against Xerxes's numerous army, and for their glo- 
rious defeat. Phthia. Thebes. Larissa. Demetrias. The de- 
lightful valleys of Tempe, near the banks of the river Peneus. 
Dlympus, Pelion, and Ossa, three mountains celebrated in fabulous 
story for the battle of the giants. 

Macedonia. T shall mention only a few of the principal towns, 
ol this country. Epidamnus, or Dyrrachium, now called Durazzo. 
Afjollonia. Pe*Ia, the capital of the country, and the native place 
of Philip, and of his son Alexander the Great. Mgc* iGdessa. 
l*allene. Olynthus, from whence the Olynthiacs of Demosthenes 
iiv)k their name. Torone. Acanthus. Thessalonica, now called 
Salonichi. Stagira, the place of Aristotle's birth. Amphipolis. 
IMiillppi, famous for the victory gained there by Augustus and An- 
tony over Brutus and Cassias. Scotussa. Mount Athos * and the 
liver Strymon. 

T%e Orecian Isles* 

There is a great number of islands contiguous to Greece, that are 
lory famous in history. In the Ionian sea, Corcyra, with a town 
of the same name, now called Corfu. Cephalene and Zacynthus, 
uiiw Cephalonia and Zante. Ithaca, the country of Ulysses, and 
Duliciiium. Near the promontory Malea, over-against Laconia, is 
Cythera. In the Saronic gulf, are iEgina, and Salamia, so famous 
for the sea-fight between Xerxes and the Grecians. Between 
Greece and Asia lie the Sporades; and the Cyclades, the most 
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noted of which afe Anclros, Delos, and Paros, whence the fineet 
marble was dug. Higher up in the Mgean sea m Eubcea, now 
Negropont, separated from the main land by a emiiJ] arm of the sea^ 
called Euripus. The most remarkable city of this isle was Chalcis. 
Towards the north is Scyrus, and a good deal higher Lemnos, now 
called Staliraene ; and still farther, Samothrace. Lower down is 
Lesbos, whose principal city was Mitylene, from whence the isle 
K-8 since taken the name of Metelin. Chios, now Scio, renowned 
tbi excellent wine ; and, lastly, Samos. Some of these last-men* 
LtSfc d isles are reckoned to belong to Asia. 

^.jie island of Crete, or Candia, is the largest of all the islands 
contiguous to Greece. It has to the north the Mgean sea, or the 
Archipelago ; and to the south the African ocean. Its principa) 
towns were, Gortyna, Cydon, Gnossus; its mountains, Dicte, Ida 
and CorycuB. Its labyrinth is famous over all the world. 

The Grecians had colonies in most of these isles. 

They had likewise settlements in Sicily, and in part of Italy to- 
wards Calabria, which places are for that reason called Grecia 
Magna.* 

But their grand settlement was in Asia Minor, and particularly in 
iEolis, Ionia, and Doris.f The principal towns of iilolis are Cumse, 
Phocffia, Elea. Of Ionia, Smyrna, Clazomenie, Teos, Lebedus, 
Colophon, and Ephesus. Of Doris, Halicarnassus and Cnidos. 

They had also a great number of colonies dispersed up and down 
in different parts of the world, whereof I shall give some account as 
occasion shall offer* 

ARTICLE II. 

DiviflioB of the Grecian Hiitory^nto four leveral a^M. 

The Grecian history may be divided into four different ages, 
marked out by so many memorable epochas, all which together in* 
elude the space of 2154 years. 

The first age extends from the foundation of the several petty 
kingdoms of Greece (beginning with that of Sicyon, which is the 
most ancient) to the siege of Troy, and comprehends about 1000 
years, namely, from the year of the world 1820 to the year 2820. 

The second extends from the taking of Troy to the reign of Da 
rius, the son of Hystaspes, at which period the Grecian history be- 
gins to be intermixed with that of the Pereians, and contains the 
space of 663 years, from the year of the world 2820 to the year 3483. 

The third extends from the beginning of the reipn of Darius to the 
death of Alexander the Great, which is the finest part of the Gre- 
cian history, and takes in the term of 198 years, from the year of the 
world 'J483 to the year 3681. 

The fourth and last age commences from the death of Alexander 

• Btrab. 1. v». p. 253. t Plin. 1. vi. c. 9. 
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at windi time the Grecians began to decline, and continues to ihe«r 
final subjection by the Romans. The epocha of the utter ruin and 
downfall of the Greeks may be dated, partly from the taking and 
destruction of Corinth by the omsul L. Mummius, in 3858, partly 
from the extinction of the kingdom of tbeSeleucicJe in Asia by Pom- 
pey, m the year of the world 3939, and of the kingdom of the La^i- 
das in Egypt by Augustus, cumo mtm. 3974. This last age iDcludes 
in all 293 years. 

Of these four age», I shall in this place only touch upon the first 
two, in a very succinct manner, just to give the reader some general 
notion of that obscure period ; because those times, at least a great 
part of them, have more of fable in them than of real history, and 
are wrapt up in such darkness and obscurity, as are very hard, if 
not impossible, to penetrate ; and I have often declared already, that 
such a dark and laborious inquiry, though veiy useful for those that 
are anxious to make deep researches uato hustory, does not come 
within the plan of my design. 

ARTICLE m. 

TIm pffiinhivo orifinof the Greciaat. 

In order to arrive at any certainty with respect to the first ori^ 
of the Grecian nations, we must necessarily have recourse to Uie 
aiccouiits we have of it in Holy Scripture. 

Javan or lion (for in the Hebrew the same letters differently 
pointed form these two different names,*) the son of Japhetb, and 
grandson of Noah, was certainly the father of all those naticmsthat 
went under the general denomination of Greeks, though he has been 
looked upon as the father of the looians only, which were but one 
particular nation of^ Greeks. But the Hebrews, the Chaldeans, 
Arabians, and others, give no other appellation to the whole body 
of the Grecian nations, than that of lonians. And for this reason, 
Alexander, in the predictions of Daniel,t is mentioned under the 
name of the king of Javan. f 

Javan had four sons,J Elishah, Tarshish, Chittim, and Dodanim^ 
As Javan was the original father of the Grecians in general, withoat 
doubt his four sons were the heads and founders or the chieftribea 
and principal branches of tliat nation, which became m succeeding 
ages so renowned for arts and arms. 

Elishah is the same as Ellas, as it is rendered in the Chaldee 
translation, and the word 'EAXMinr, which was used as the common 
appellation of the whole people, in the same manner as the word 
"Exxfltc was of the whole country, has no other derivation. The 
very ancient city of Elis, in Peloponnesus, the Elysian fields, the 
river ElisBUS, or Ilissus, have long retained the marks of their being 

• GeD X. S. t Dan. viii. 91. 
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Retired from Elisfaah, and have contributed mor« to pneserve hv 
memory, than the historians themselves of the nation, who were in- 
quisitive after foreign affairs, and but little acquainted with their 
own original •, as they had little or no knowledge of the true reli- 
gion, and did not carry their inquiries so high. Upon which account, 
they themselves derived the words Hellenes and lones from another 
fountain, as we shall see in the sequel; for I think myself obliged 
to give 'some account of their opinions also in this respect, 

Tarshish was the second son of Javan. He settled, as his bre- ' 
thren did, in some part of Greece, perhaps in Acbaia, or the neigh- 
bouring provinces, as Elishah did in Peloponnesus. 

It is not to be doubted but that Chittim was the father of the 
Macedonians, according to the authority of the first book of the 
Maccabees,* in the beginning of which it is said, that Alexander, 
the son of JPhilip the Macedonian, went out of his country, which 
was that of Cetthim,t [or Chittim J to make war against Darius, 
king of Persia. And in the eighth chapter, speaking of the Ro- 
mans and their victories over the last kings of Macedonia, Philip 
and Perseu^,! the two last-mentioned princes are called kings of the 
Chittims. 

Dodanim. It is very probable, that Thessaly and Epirus were 
the portion of the fourth son of Javan. The impious worship of Ju- 
piter of Dodona, as well as the city Dodona^ itself, are proofs that 
some remembrance of Dodanim had remained with the people, who 
derived their first establishment and origin from him. 

This is all that can be said with any certainty concerning the ori- 
gin of the Grecian nations. The Holy Scripture, whose design is 
not so satisfy our curiosity, but to nourish and improve our piety, 
after scattering these few rays of hght, leaves us in utter darkness 
concerning the rest of their history : which therefore can be collected 
only from profane authors. 

If we may believe Pliny ,|| the Grecians were so called from the 
name of an ancient king, of whom they had but a very uncertain tra- 
dition. Homer, in his poems, calls them Hellenes, Danai, Argives, 
and Achaians. It is observable, that the word Grctcua is not once 
used in Virgil. 

The exceeding rusticity of the first Grecians would appear in- 
credible, if we could call in question the testimony of their own his- 
torians upon that point. But a people so vain of their origin as to 
ad'»rn it by fiction and fables, would never think of inventing any 
thing in its disparagement. Who would imagine that the peoplcTf 
to whom the world is indebted for all her knowledge in literature 
and the sciences, should be descended from mere savages, who knew 
no other law than force, were ignorant even of agriculture, and f«d 

* 1 Mace. 1.1. t Ep-cwus de terrft Celhim. 

X Phiiippuin et PerBeum Cetheorum regcm. Ver. 5. 

^ AetiJuVM uTo A»<fwy6v n-ou ^tce neu Evfi^itf. StojAaaofc 
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on herlM and roots like the brate l>ea8tB? And yet this appetn 

plainly to be the case, from the divine honours they decreed to the 
person* who first taught them to feed upon acorns as a more deli- 
cate and wholesome nourishment than herbs. There was still a 
great distance from this first improvement to a state of urbanity and 
politeness. Nor did they indeed arrive at the ktter, till after a long 
process of time. 

The weakest were not the kst to understand the necessity of liv- 
ing together in society, in order to defend themselves against vio- 
lence and oppression. At first they built single houses at .a distance 
from one another; the number of which insensibly increasing, formed 
in time towns and cities. But the bare living together in society 
was not sufficient to polish such a people. Egypt and PhoDnicia had 
the honour of doing this. Both these nations contributed to instruct 
and civilize the Greciaiis,t by the colonies they sent among them. 
The latter taught them navigation, writing, and commerce ; the for- 
mer, the knowledge of their laws and polity, gave them a taste for 
arts and sciences, and initiated them into her niystejries. 

Greece,| in her mfant state, was exposed to e^eat commotions 
and frequent revolutions ; because, as the people had no settled cor- 
respondence, and no superior power to give laws to the rest, every 
thing was determined by force and violence. The strongest invaded 
the lands of their neighbours, which they thought more fertile 
and delightful than their own, and dispossessed the lawful owners, 
who were obliged to seek new settlements elsewhere. As Attica 
was a dry and barren country, its inhabitants had not the same in- 
vasions and outrages to fear, and therefore consequently kept them- 
selves in possession of their ancient territories ; for which reason 
they took the name of «vTo;^eorf(, that is, men born in the country 
where they lived, to distinguish themselves from the rest of the na- 
tions, that had almost all transplanted themselves from place to place. 

Such were in general the first beginnings of Greece. We must 
now enter into a more particular detail, and give a brief account of 
the establishment of the several difierent states whereof the whole 
country consisted. 

ARTICLE IV. 

The d^erentitatef into which Greece wee divided. 

In those early times kingdoms were but inconsiderable, and of 
very small extent, the title of kingdom being often given to a single 
city, with a few leagues of land depending upon it.} 
A. M. 1915. SicYON. The most ancicHt kingdom of Greece was 

Anu J. c. aod9. that of Sicyon ; whose beginning is placed by Euse- 
bius 1313 years before the first Olympiad. Its duration is believed 
to have been 1000 years. 

• Pelatgm. t Herod. 1. a. c. 58. 1. y. c. 5&-<». Plin. 1. v. c. 12. L vU. c «. 
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A. H. 9148. Aroos. The kingdom of Argos, in Peloponnesna, 

Ant J. c. 1856. began 1080 years before the first Olympiad, in the time 
of Abraham. The first king of it was Inachus. His successors 
were, his son Phoroneus ; Apis ; Arous, from whom the country 
took its name ; and after several others, Gelanor, who was de- 
throned and expelled his kingdom by Danaus, the Egyptian. The 
A. M. 2530. successors of this last were Lynceus, the son of bis 
Ant. J. c. 1474. brother iEgyptus, wJio alone, of fifty brothers, escaped 
the cruelty of the Danaides; then Abas, Proteus, and Acrisius. 

Of Danae, daughter to the last, was bom Perseus, who having, 
when he was grown up, unfortunately killed his grandfather, Acri- 
sius, and not being able to bear the sight of Argos, where he com- 
mitted that involuntary murder, withdrew to Mycenie, and there 
fixed the seat of his kingdom. 

Mycen^. Perseus then translated the seat of the kingdom from 
Argos to Mycenie. He left several sons behind him ; among others, 
Alceeus, Sthenelus, and Electryon. Alcseus was the father of Am- 
phitryon ; Sthenelus of Eurystheus ; and Electryon of Alcmena. 
Amphitryon married Alcmena, upon whom Jupiter begat Hercules. 

Eurystheus and Hercules came into the world the same day ; but 
as the birth of the former was by Juno's management antecedent to 
that of the latter, Hercules was forced to be subject to him, and was 
obliged by his order to undertake the twelve labours, so celebrated 
in fabulous history. 

The kings who reigned at Mycenae, after Perseus, were, Elec 
TRYON, Stheimelus, and Eurystheus. The last, after the death 
of Hercules, declared open war against his descendants, apprehend- 
ing they might some time or other attempt to dethrone him; which, 
as it happened, was done by the Heraclidie ; for, having killed 
Eurystheus in battle, they entered victorious into Peloponnesus, 
and made themselves masters of the country. But, as this happened 
before the time determined by fate, a plague ensued, which, with 
the direction of an oracle, obliged them to quit the country. Three 
yeai-s after this, being deceived by the ambiguous expression of the 
oracle, they made a second attempt, which likewise proved fruit- 
less. This was about twenty years before the taking of Troy. 

Atreus, the son of Pelops, uncle by the mother's side to Eurys- 
theus, was the latter's successor. And in this manner the crown 
came to the descendants of Pelops, from whom Peloponnesus, which 
before was called Apia, derived its name. The bloody hatred of the 
two brothers, Atreus and Thyestes, is known to all the world. 

Plistuenes, the son of Atreus, succeeded his father in the king- 
dom of Mycente, which he left to his son Agamemnon, who was 
succeeded by his son Orestes. The kingdom of Mycense was fill- 
ed with enormous and horrible crimes, from the time it came into 
the family of Pelops. 

TisiMENEs and Penthilus, sons of Orestes, reigned after their 
father, and were at last driven out of Peloponnesus by the Heraolidoe. 
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A. M. 9M& ATHSNt. CccROPs, a nttWe of Egypt, was the fouo- 

AnL J. c. 1558. jer of this kingdom. Having settled in Attica, be 
divided all the country subject to him into twelve districts. He it 
was who established the Areopagus. 

This august tribonal, in the reign of his successor Cranavs^ 
adjudged the famous difference between Neptune and Mars. In his 
time happened Deucalion's flood. The deluge of Ogyges in Attica 
was much more ancient, and happened 1020 years before the^ first 
Olympiad, and consequently in the year of the world 2208. 

AMPHicTyoN, the third king of Athens, procured a confederacy 
between twelve nations, which assembled twice a year at Thermo- 
pylffi, there to offer their common sacrifices, and to consult together 
upon their affaird in general, as also upon the affairs of each nation 
m particular. This convention was called the assembly of the Am- 
phictyons. 

The reign of Ercchtheus is remarkable for the arrival of Ceres 
in Altica, after the rape of her daughter Proserpine, as also for the 
institution of the mysteries at Eleusis. 

A. H. 2790. The reign of JBoeus, the son of Pandion, is the most 

Ant. J. c. i«4. illustrious period of the history of the heroes. In his 
time are placed the expedition of the Argonauts ; the celebrated 
labours of Hercules ; the war of Minos, second king of Crete, against 
the Athenians ; the story of Theseus and Ariadne. 

Theseus succeeded his father iEgeus. Cecrops had divided At- 
tica into twelve boroughs, or twelve districts, separated from each 
other. Theseus brought the people to understand the advantages 
of common government, and united the twelve boroughs into one 
city or body politic, in which the whole authority was united. 

CooRus was the last king of Athens : he devoted himself to die 
for his people. 

A. M. 3934. After him the title of kin^f was extinguished amon^r 

Ant, J. c. 1070. the Athenians. Medon, his son, was set at the heaid 
of the commonwealth, with the title of Archon, that is to say, pre* 
sident or governor. The first Archontes were for life; but the Athe- 
nians, growing weary of a government which they still thought bore 
loo great a resemblance to royal power, made their Archontes elec- 
tive every ten years, and at last reduced it to an annual office. 
4. M. 2549. Thebes. Cadmus, who came by sea from the coast 

Ant. J. c. 1455. of Phoenicia, that is, from about Tyre and Sidon, seiz- 
ed upon that part of the country, which was afterwards called Boeo- 
tia. He built there the city of Thebes, or at least a citadel, which 
from his own name he called Cadmea, and there fixed the seat of 
hi3 power and dominion. 

The fatal misfortune of Laius, one of hb successors, and of Jocasta 
his wife, of CEdipfis their son, of Etocles and Polynices, who were 
born of the incestuous marriage of Jocasta with GQdipus, have fur- 
nished ample matter for fabulous narration and theatrical represen- 
tations. 
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fi^AATA, or Lacbdamon. It is supposed, that LELsk, the fint 
idng' of Laconia, began his reign about 1516 years before the Chris- 
tian lera. 

Tyndarus, the ninth king of Lacedtemon, had, by Leda, Castor 
and Pollux, who were twins, besides Helena, and Clytemnestra the 
wife of Agamemnon, king of Mycense. Having survived his two 
sons, the twine, he began to think of choosing a successor, by look- 
ing out for a husband for his daughter Helena. All the suitors to 
this princess bound themselves by oath, to abide by, and entirely 
submit to, the choice which the lady herself should make, who de- 
termined in favour of Menelaus. She had not lived above three 
years with her husband, before she was carried off by Alexander or 
Paris, son of Priam, king of the Trojans; which rape was the cause 
of the Trojan war. Greece did not properly begin to know or ex- 
perience her united strength, till the famous siege of that city, 
where Achilles, the Ajaxes, Nestor, and Ulysses, gave Asia sufficient 
reason to forebode her future subjection to their posterity. The 
Greeks took Troy after a ten years* siege, much about the time that 
Jephthah governed the people of God ; that is, according to Arch- 
bishop Usher, in the year of the world 2820, and 1184 years before 
Jesus Christ. This epocha is famous in history, ard should carefully 
be remembered, as well as that of the Olympiads. 

An Olympiad is the revolution of four complete ytars, from one 
celebration of the Olympic games to the other. We have elsewhere 
given an account of the institution of these games, which were 
celebrated every four years, near the town of Pisa, otherwise called 
Olympia. 

The common ©ra of the Olympiads begins in the summer of the 
year of the world 3228, 776 years before Jesus Christ, from the 
games in which Corebus won the orr^ in the foot-race. 

Fourscore years after the taki..^ oi Troy, the Heraclida2 re-enter- 
ed Peloponnesus, and siezed Lacedsemon, where two brothers, Eu- 
rysthenes and Procles, sons of Aristodemus, began to reign together, 
and from their time the sceptre always continued jointly in the 
hands of the descendants of those two families. Many years after 
ibis, Lycurgus instituted that body of laws for the Spartan state, 
which rendered both the legislator and republic so famous in his- 
tory : I shall speak of them at large in the sequel. 
A M. 2628. Corinth. Corinth began later than the other cities 

Ant. J. c. 1376. I havc been speaking of to be governed by kings of its 
own. It was at first subject to those of Argos and Mycena; ; at last, 
Sisyphus, the son of iEolus, made himself master of it. But his de- 
scendants were dispossessed of the throne by the Heraclidce, about 
1 10 years after the siege of Troy. 

The regal power, after this, came to the descendants of Bacchis. 
under whom the monarchy was changed into an aristocracy, that is» 
the reins of the government were in the hands of the elders, who 
annually chose m>m among themselves a chief magistrate, whom 

Vol. II X 
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tlwy caBed Piytanu. At last Cypaelos hayingf gained the people, 
usurped the supreme authority, which he transmitted to his son Peii- 
ander; wh. held a distinguished rank amons* the Grecian sages, on 
account of the love ho bore to learning, and the protection and en 
eouragemeot he ^ve to learned men. 

A M. sioi. Macedonia. It was a long time before the Greeks 

Ant. J. c. 1813. |>aid any great attention to Macedonia. Her kings, 
living retired in woods and mountains, seemed not to be considered 
as a part of Greece. They pretended, that their kings, of wImmd 
Caranus was the first, were descended from Hercules. Philip, and 
his son Alexander, raised the glory of this kingdom to a very high 
pitch. It had subsisted 471 years before the death of Alexander, 
and continued 155 more, till Perseus was defeated and taken by the 
Romans; in all, 626 years. 

ARTICLE V. 

Cokmles of the Graeka wnt into Ada Bfinor. 

We have already observed, that fourscore years after the taking 
of Troy, the Hcraclidfle recovered Peloponnesus, after having defeat- 
ed the Pelopidie, that is, Tisamenes and Penthilus, sons of Orestes; 
and that th^v oivided the kingdoms of Mycen8e,Argos, and Laceds" 
mon, among tiiemselves. 

So great a revolution as this changed almost the whole face of 
the country, and made way for several very famous transmigrations. 
To understand these the better, and to have the clearer idea of the 
situation of many of the Grecian nations, as also of the four dialects. 
or different idioms of speech, that prevailed among them, it will be 
necessary to look a little farther back into history. 

Deucalion,* who reigned in Thessaly, and under whom happened 
the flood that bears his name, had by Pyrrha his wife two eons, Hel 
'en and Amphictyon. The latter, having driven Cranaus out of 
/ithens, rni^ned there in his place. Hellen, if we may believe the 
historians of his country, gave the name of Hellenes to the Greeks: 
he had three sous, iEolus, Dorus, and Xuthus. 

JQolus, who was the eldest, succeeded his father, and besides 
Thessaly, had Locris and Bujotia added to his dominions. Several 
of Ills descendants went into Peloponnesus with Pelops, the son of 
Tantalus, king of Phrygia, from whom Peloponnesus took its name, 
and settled themselves m Laconia. 

The country contiguous to Parnassus, fell to the share of Dorus, 
and f^om him was called Doris. 

Xuthus, compelled by his brothers, upon some private quarrel, to 
quit his country, retired into Attica, where he married the daughter 
of Erechtheus, king of the Atlienians, by whom he had two sons, 
AchtBus and Ion. 

An involuntary murder committed by Achcus, obliged him to re- 

• Btnb. I. vUL p. aK», 4ce. PaiMan. L viL p. 306, &c. 
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tire to PeloponnesuB, which was then called Egialea, of which ono 
part was from him called Achaia. His descendants settled at La- 
cedcmon. 

Ion, having si^fnalized himself by his victories, was invited by the 
Athenians to govern their city, and give his name to the country; 
for the inhabitants of Attica were likewise called lonians. The 
number of the citizens increased to such a degree, that the Athe- 
nians were obliged to send a colony of lonians into Peloponnesus, 
who likewise gave their name to the country they possessed. 

Thus all the inhabitants of Peloponnesus, though composed of dif- 
ferent people, were united under the names of Acuoeans and lonians. 

The Heraclidaj, fourscore years after the taking of Troy, resolved 
eeriously to recover Peloponnesus, which, they m.agined, of right 
belonged to them. They had three principal leaders, song of Aris- 
tomachus, namely, Temenus, Cresphontes, and Aristoderaus ; the 
last dying, his two sons, Eurysthenes and Procles, succeeded him. 
The success of their expedition was as happy as the motive was just. 
and they recovered the possession of their ancient domain. Argos 
fell to Temenus, Messenia to Cresphontes, and Laconia to the two 
sons of Aristodemus. 

Such of the Achsans as were descended from ^olus, and had 
hitherto inhabited Laconia, being driven from thence by the Dorians, 
who accompanied the Ueraclidae into Peloponnesus, after some wan- 
dering, settled in that part of Asia Minor which from them took the 
nameof iEolus, where they founded Smyrna, and eleven other cities ; 
but the city of Smyrna came afterwards into the hands of the loni- 
ans. The Cohans became likewise possessed of several cities of 
Lesbos. 

As for the Acheans of Mycense and Arffos, being compelled to 
abandon their country to the Heraclidie, they seized upon that of 
the lonians, who dwelt at that time in a part of Peloponnesus. The 
latter fled at first to Athene, their original country, from whence 
they some time afterwards departed under the conduct of Nileus 
and Androcles, both sons of Codrus, and seized upon that part of 
the coast of Asia Minor which lies between Caria and Lydia, and 
from them was named Ionia; here they buUt twelve cities, Ephesus, 
Clazomeuie, Samos, &.c. 

The power of the Athenians,* who had then Codrus for their 
king, being very much augmented by the great number of refugees 
that had fled into their country, the Heraclidae thought proper to op- 
pose the progress of their power, and for that reason made war upon 
them. The latter were worsted in a battle, but still remained mas- 
ters of Megaris, where they built Megara, and settled the Dorians 
in that country in the room of the lonians. 

One part of the Dorians continued in the country after the death 
if Codrus.f another went to Crete; the greatcbt number settled in 

* Btruu. |> ^103. f Slrab. p. (U3. 
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that part of Am Mmor which from them waa called Dork, wlmv 
they built HalicanuuBsus, Cnidus, and other citiea, and made them- 
selves masters of the islands of Rhodes, Cos, dtc 

The Chrecian Dialects, 

It will now be more easy to understand what we have to say con- 
cerning the several Grecian dialects. These were foar in number: 
the Attic, the Ionic, the Doric, and the .£olic. They were in reahty 
four different languages, each of them perfect in its kind, and used 
by a distinct nation; but yet all derived from, and grounded upon, 
tbe same original tongue. And this diversity of languages can no 
ways appear wonderful in a country where the inhabitants consisted 
of different nations, that did not depend upon one another, but had 
each its particular territories. 

1. Tbe Attic dialect is that which was used in Athens, and the 
country round about. This dialect has been chiefly used by Thucy- 
dides, Aristophanes, Plato, Isocratcs, Xenophon, and Demosthenes. 

2. The Ionic dialect was almost the same with the ancient Attic; 
but aflcr it had passed into several towns of Asia Minor, and into 
the adjacent islands, which were colonies of the Athenians, and of 
the people of Achaia, it received a sort of new tincture, and did not 
come up to that perfect delicacy which the Athenians afterwards 
attainea. Hippocrates and Herodotus wrote in this dialect. 

3. The Doric was^ first in use among the Spartans, and the peo- 

Sle of Argos; it passed afterwards into Epirus, Libya, Sicily, 
Lhodes, and Crete. Archimedes and Theocritus, both of them Sy 
racusans, and Pindar, followed this dialect. 

4. The iEoiic dialect was at first used by the Boeotians and their 
neighbours, and then in ifiolis, a country in Asia Minor, between 
Ionia and Mysia, which contained ten or twelve cities, that were 
Grecian colonies. Sappho and Alcieus, of whose works very httle 
remains, wrote in this dialect. We find also a mixture of it in the 
writings of Theocritus, Pindar, Homer, and many others. 

ARTICLE VI. 

The repobliean fonn of government almost fonerally eitabliahed throofhout Gn^cB. 

The reader may have observed, in the little I have said about the 
several settlements of Greece, that the primordial grounds of all 
those different states was monarchical government, the most an- 
cient of all forms, the most universally received and established, the 
most proper to maintain peace and concord ; and which, as Plato ob- 
serves,* is formed upon the model of paternal authority, and of that 
gentle and moderate dominion, which fathers exercise over theii 
families 

* PlaL de L«f . 1. JU. p. 080. 
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But, as the state of things degenerated by degrees, through the 
mjiistice of usurpers, the severity of lawful masters, the insurrec- 
tions of the people, and a thousand accidents and revolutions, that 
happened in those states; a totally different spirit seized the people, 
which prevailed all over Greece, kindled a violent desire of liberty, 
and brought about a general change of government every where, 
except in Macedonia ; so that monarchy gave way to a republican 
government, which however was diversified into almost as many 
various forms as there were different cities, according to the differ- 
ent genius and peculiar character of each people. However, there 
still remained a kind of tincture or leaven of the ancient monarchi- 
cal government, which from time to time inflamed the ambition of 
many private citizens, and made them desire to become masters of 
their country. In almost every one of these petty states of Greece, 
some private persons arose, who without any right to the throne, 
either by birth' or election of the citizens, endeavoured to advj.nce 
themselves to it by cabal, treachery, and violence ; and who, without 
any respect for the laws, or regard to the public good, exercised a 
sovereign authority, with a despotic empire and arbitrary sway. In 
order to support their unjust usurpations in the midst of distrusts 
and alarms, they thought themselves obliged to prevent imaginary, 
or to suppress real conspiracies, by the most cruel proscriptions ; and 
to sacrifice to their own security ail those whom merit, rank, wealth, 
Z'^al for liberty, or love of their country;, rendered obnoxious to a 
suspicious and tottering government, which found itself hated by all 
and was sensible it deserved to be so. It was this cruel and mhu- 
man treatment that rendered these men so odious, under the appel- 
lation of tyrants,* and which furnished such ample matter for the 
declamation of orators, and the tragical representations of the 
theatre. 

Ail these cities and districts of Greece, that seemed so entirely 
disjointed from one another by their laws, customs, and interests, 
were nevertheless formed and combined into one sole, entire, and 
united body ) whose strength increased to such a degree, as to make 
the formidable power of the Persians under Darius and Xerxes trem- 
ble ; and wliich even then, perhaps, would have entirely overthrown 
the Persian greatness, had the Grecian states been wise enough t/> 
preserve that union and concord among themselves, whicfi arter- 
wards rendered them invincible. This is the scene which I am now 
to open, and which certainly merits the reader's whole attention. 

We shall see, in the following volumes, a small nation, confined 
within a country not equal to the fourth part of France, disputing 
^r dominoin with the most powerful empire then upon the earth; 
and wp shall see this handful of men, not only making head against 
the innumerable army of the Persians, but dispersing, routing, and 
catting them to pieces, and sometimes reducing the Persian pride 

* This word originally signifind no more than king, and wai anciently the title ofhnr 
fitlprineee. 
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00 low, as to make tbem submit to conditions of peace, as shameful 
to the conquered, as glorious for the conquerors. 

Among the cities of Greece, there were two that particularly dis- 
tinguished themselves, and acquired an authority and a kind of 
superiority over the rest, solely by their merit and conduct : these 
two were Lacedaemon and Athens. As these cities make a consi- 
derable figure, and act an illustrious part in the ensuing history, 
before I enter upon particulars, I think I ought first to give the 
reader some idea of the genius, character, manners, and govern- 
ment, of their respective inhabitants. Plutarch, in. the lives of Ly- 
curgus and Solon, will furnish me with the greatest part of what 

1 have to say upon tnis head. 

ARTICLE VII. 

Ths Spartan fOTerament. Laws estabtidied bj Lyeurgoa. 

There is perhaps nothing in profane history better attested, and 
at the same time more incredible, than what relates to the govern- 
ment of Sparta, and the discipline established in it by Lycurgns. 
This legislator was the son of Eunomus,* one jf the two kings who 
reiffned together in Sparta. It would have been easy for Lycurgus 
to have ascended the throne after the deach of his eldest brother, 
iK'ho left no son behind him ; and in fact he was king for some days. 
But, as soon as his sister-in-law was found to be with child, he 
declared that the crown belonged to her son, if she had one ; and 
from thenceforth he governed the kingdom only as his guardian. In 
the mean time, the widow gave him secretly to understand, that if 
he would promise to marry her when he was king, she would destroy 
the fruit of her womb. So detestable a proposal struck Lycurgus 
with horror ; however, he concealed his indignation, and amusmg 
the woman with different pretences, so managed it, that she went 
her full time, and was delivered. As soon as the child was bom, 
he proclaimed him king, and took care to have him brought up and 
educated in a proper manner. This prince, on account of the joy 
which the people testified at his birth, was named Charilaus. 

The state was at this time in great disorder ;f the authority, both 
of the kings and the laws, being absolutely despised and disregarded. 
No curb was strong enough to restrain the audaciousness of the 
people, which every day increased more and more. 

Lycurgus formed the bold design of making a thorough reforma- 
tion in the Spartan government; and to be the more capable of 
making wise regulations, he thouffht fit to travel into several coun- 
tries, m order to acquaint himself with the different manners of 
other nations, and to consult tiie most able and experienced persona 
in the art of government. He began with the island of Crete, whose 
harsh and austere laws are very famous; frota thence he passed into 

Plut. in vit Lye. p. 40. f Ibid. 4t. 
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Asia> where quite different customs prevailed ; and, last of aS, he 
went into Egypt, which was then the seat of science, wodom, and 
good counsels. 

His long absence only made his country the more desirous of his 
return ;* and the kings themselves importuned him to that purpose, 
being sensible how much they stood in need of his authority to keep 
the people within bounds, and in some degree of subjection and 
order. When he came back to Sparta, he undertook to change the 
whole form of their government, being persuaded, that a few par- 
ticular laws -would produce no great effect. 

But before he put this design in execution, he went to Delphi, to 
consult the oracle of Apollo : where after having offers" his sacri- 
fice, he received that famous answer, in which the privjstess called 
him a friend of the gods, and rather a god than a man* And as fbl 
the favour he desired of being able to frame a set of good laws foi 
his country, she told him, the god had heard his prayers, and that 
the commonwealth he was going to establish would be the most ex 
cellent state in the world. 

On his return to Sparta, the first thing he did was to bring over 
to his designs the leading men of the city, whom he made acquaint- 
ed with his views ; and when he was assured of their approbation 
and concurrence, he went into the public market-place, accompa- 
nied with a number of armed men, in order to astonish and intimi- 
date those who might desire to oppose his undertaking. 

The new form of government which he introduced into Sparta, 
may be reduced to three principal institutions. 

PiKST Institittion. The Senaie* 

Of all the new regulations or institutions made by LycurffU8,f the 
greatest and most considerable was that of the senate ; which, by 
tempering and balancing, as Plato observes, the too absolute power 
of the kings, by an authority of equal weight and influence with 
theirs, became the principal support and preservation of that state. 
For whereas before, it was ever unsteady, and tending one wliile 
towards tyranny, by the violent proceeding of the kings ; at other 
times towards democracy, by the excessive power of the people ; 
the senate served as a kind of counterpoise to both, which kept the 
state in a due equilibrium, and preserved it in a firm and steady 
situation ; the twenty-eight senators,! of which it consisted, siding 
with the kings, when the people w^ere grasping at too much power; 
and on the other hand espousing the interests of the people, when- 
ever the kings attempted to carry their authority too far. 

Lycurgus having thus tempered the government, those that came 
after him thought the power of the thirty, that composed the 
senate, still too strong and absolute; and therefore, as a check upon 
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them, tbey devised the aathority of the Ephori,* about 130 years 
after Lyourgua. The Ephoii were five in number, and remained 
but one year in office. They were all chosen out of the people ; 
and in that respect considerably resembled the tribunes of the peo* 
pie amon^ the Romans* Their authority extended to the arresting 
and imprisoning the persons of their kings, as it happened in the case 
of Pausanias. The institution of tiie Ephori began in the reign 
of Theopompus, whose wife reproaching him, that he would leave 
to his children the regal autfiority in a worse condition than 
he had received it: on the contrary, said he, I shall leave it to 
Uiem in a much better condition, as it will be more permanent 
and lastiiis . 

The Spartan government then was not purely monarchical. The 
nobiUty had a sreat share in it, and the people were not excluded. 
Each part of thb bod^ politic, in proportion as it contributed to the 
pubUc good, found in it their advantaugfe; so that in spite of the na- 
tural restlessness and inconstancy of man's heart, which is always 
thirsting after novelty and change, and is never cured of its disgust 
to uniformity, Lacedemon persevered for many ages in the exact 
observance of her laws. 

Second iNstiTUTiON. 7%s Division of the Landt^ and the Pn>- 
hibilion of Gold and Silver J^oney, 

The second and the boldest institution of Lycurgus,f was the divi^ 
sion of the lands, which he looked upon as absolutely necessary for 
establishinff peace and good order in the commonwealth. The great- 
er part of the people were so poor, that they had not one inch of land 
of their own, whilst a small number of individuals were possessed 
of all the lands and wealth of the country ; in order therefore to 
banish insolence, envy, fraud, luxury, and two other distempers of 
the state, still greater and more ancient than those, I mean extreme 
poverty and excessive wealth, he persuaded the citizens to ^ve up 
all their lands to the commonwealth, and to make a new division of 
them, that they might all live together in a perfect equality, and 
that no pre-eminence or honours should be given but to virtue and 
merit alone. 

This scheme, extraordinary as it was, was immediately executed. 
Lycurgus divided the lands of Laconia into 30,000 parts, which he 
distVibuted among the inhabitants of the country ; and the territo- 
ries of Sparta into 9000 parts, which he distributed among an equal 
number of citizens. It is said, that some years after, as Lycurgus 
was returning from a lonff journey, and passmg through the lands 
of Laconia in the time of harvest, and observing, as he went along, 
the perfect equality of the sheaves of rea{>ed corn, he turned towards 
those that were with him, and said smiling. Does not Laconia look 

• The word mgu^ mmftr^Umr or msptUar f Plat in vit hjc p. U. 
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like the poisetshiu of several brotkerty who have juH been dimdmg 
their inheritance amongst them? 

Afler having divided their immoveables, he undertook likewise to 
make the same equal division of all their moveable goods and chat- 
tels, that he might utterly banish from among them all manner d 
inequality. But perceiving that this would meet with more oppo- 
sition if he went openly about it, he endeavoured to effect it by sap- 
ping the very foundations of avarice. For first he cried down all 
gold and silver money, and ordained that no other should be current 
than that of iron, which he made so very heavy, and fixed at so low 
a rate, that a cart and two oxen were necessary to carry home a 
sum often minsd,* and a whole chamber to keep it in. 

The next thing he did was to banish all useless and superfluous arts 
from Sparta. But if he had not done this, most of them would have sunk 
of themselves, and disappeared with the gold and silver money ; be- 
cause the tradesmen and artificers would have found no vent for 
their commodities ; and this iron money had no currency among any 
other of the Grecian states, who were so fiir from esteeming it, that 
it became the subject of their banter and ridicule. 

Third Institution. 7%c Public Meals. 

LrcuBOus, being desirous to make war still more vigoronslj^ upon 
effeminacy and luxury, and utterly to extirpate the love of riches, 
made a third regulation, which was that of public meals. That he 
might entirely suppress all the magnificence and extravagance of 
expensive tables,} he ordained, that all the citizens should eat to* 
gether of the same common victuals, which were prescribed by law, 
and expressly forbade all private eating at their own houses. 

By this institution of public and common meals, and this frugality 
and simplicity in eating, it may be said, that he made riches in some 
measure change their very nature, by putting them out of a condi- 
tion of being desired or stolen ,t or of enriching their possessors ; for 
there was no way left for a man to use or enjoy his opulence, or 
even to make any show of it ; since the poor and the rich ate to- 
gether in the same place, and none were allowed to appear at tiie 
pubhc eating-rooms, afler having taken care to fill themselves with 
other diet ; because every body present took particular notice of 
any one that did not eat or drink, and the whole company were sure 
to reproach him with the delicacy and intemperance that made him 
despise the conunon food and public table. 

The rich were extremely enraged at this regulation; and it was 
upon this occasion, that in a tumult of the people, a young man, 
named Alcander, struck out one of Lycurgus's eyes. The people, 
provoked at such an outrage, delivered the young man into Lycur- 
gus's bands, who knew bow to revenge himself in a proper manner • 

* Five hundred liTres French, about SOf. Enf liah. t Pl»t. in vlt Lye. p. 45. 
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ibr, by the extraordm&ry kindness and gentleness with which he 
treated hiin, he made the violent and hot-headed youth in a little 
time become very moderate and wise. 

The tables consisted of about fifteen persons each; where none 
could be admitted without the consent of the whole company. £ach 
person furnished every month a bushel of flour, eight measures of 
wine, five pounds of cheese, two pounds and a h^f of figs, and a 
small sum of money for preparing and cooking the victuals. Every 
one, without exception of persons, was obliged to be at the common 
meal : and a long time after the making of these relations, king 
Agis, at his return from a slorious expedition, having taken the 
hberty to dispense with that law, in order to eat with the queen his 
wife, was reprimanded and punished. 

The very children were present at ti^ese public tables, and were 
carried thither as to a school of wisdom and temper&nce. There 
they were sure to hear grave discourses upon government, and to 
see nothing but what tended to their instruction and improvement. 
The conversation was often enlivened with ingenious and sprightly 
raillery ; but never intermixed with any thing vulgar or disgusting ; 
and if their jesting seemed to make any person uneasy, they never 
proceeded any farther. Here their children were likewise trained 
up and accustomed to great secrecy : as soon as a young man came 
into the dining-room, the oldest person of the company used to say 
to him, pointing to the door, Nothing apoken here, muH ever go out 
there. 

The most exquisite of all their dishes was what they called their 
blcKk broth ;* and the old men preferred it to every thing that was 
set upon the table. Dionysius the tyrant, when he was at one of 
these meals, was not of the same opinion; and what was a ragout 
to them, was to him very insipid : — I do not wonder at it, said the 
cook, for the seasoning is wanting; — What seasoning? replied the 
tyrant — Running, sweating, fatigue, hunger, and thSst; these are 
the ingredients, says the cook, with which we season all our food. 

Other Ordimaitces. 

When I speak of the ordinances of Lycurgus,f I do not mean 
written laws ; he thought proper to leave very few of that kind, 
beinjg persuaded, that the most powerfiil and effectual means of 
rendering communities happy, and people virtuous, is by the good 
example, and the impression made on the mind by the manners and 
practice of the citizens : for the principles thus implanted by educa- 
tion remain firm and immoveable, as they are rooted in the will, 
which is always a stronger and more durable tie than the yoke of 
necessity ; and the youth that have been thus nurtured and educated, 
become laws and legislators to themselves. These are the reasons 

• Oie. T«K. aaatt. Ub. ▼. n. 88. f Plut vit. Ljc. p. 47. 
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whf Lycargus, instead of leaving his ordinances m wntinff, eadea- 
voured to imprint and enforce them by practice and example. 

He looked upon the education of youth as the greatest and most 
important object of a legislator's care. His grand principle was, 
that children belonged more to the state than to their parents ; and 
therefore he would not have them brought up according to theur 
humours aod caprice, but would have the state entrusted with the 
care oftheir education, in order to have them formed upon fixed 
and uniform principles, which might inspire them betimes with the 
love of their country and of virtue. . • j u- 

As soon as a boy was born, the elders of each tribe visited him r 
and if they found him well made, strong, and vigorous, they ordered 
him to be brought up, and assigned him one of the 9000 portions of 
land for his inheritance;! if, on the contrary, they found him to be 
deformed, tender, and weakly, so that they could not expect that he 
would ever have a strong and healthful constitution, they condemned 
him to perish, and caused the infant to be exposed. 

Children were early accustomed not to be nice or difficult m tbeir 
eating; not to be afraid in the dark, or when they were left alone: 
not to give themselves up to peevishness and ill humour, to crying 
and bawling; to walk barefoot,t that they might be inured to fa- 
tigue; to he hard at nights; to wear the same clothes wmter ana 
Bummei . ki order to harden them against cold and heat. 

At the age of seven years they were put into the classes,* where 
they were brought up all together under the same discipline. Iheir 
education,|| properly speaking, was only an apprenticeship ot obedi- 
ence : the legislator having rightly considered, that the surest way 
to have citizens submissive to the law and to the magistrates, m 
which the good order and happiness of a state chiefly consists, was 
to teach children early, and to accustom them from their tender 
years, to be perfectly obedient to their masters and superiors. 

While they were at table,ir it was usual for the masters to m- 
struct the boys by proposing them questions. They would Jsk them, 
for example, who is the most worthy man in the town ? What do 
you think of such or such an action? The boys were obhged to 
«ve a quick or ready answer, which was also to be accompanied 
with a reason and a proof, both couched in few words: for they 
were accustomed betimes to the laconic style, that is, to a close and 
concise way of speaking and writing. Lycurgus was for having 
the money bulky, heavy, and of little value, and their language, on 
the contrary, very pithy and short ; and a great deal of sense com- 
prised in few words. 

t ^d"o•no^ ^I'^rShSd how they could a«ign to every one of theje <^^l^^I^^ ^^^^^^^ 
9000 portioiie appropriated to the city, for his inheritance. Was the o«m»>e'^ .^J^^'^ »f" 
Sway, the .amel Did it never exceed 90001 It i« not said in this case, as >n the diviwoa 
SfSe hSJ fanT that the porUons allotted to a family always continued in it, and could 
not be entirely alienated. * «, * • t « « 5A 

1 Xe«. de £ac. rep. p. 677. J Plat. »n Lye. P- «>. - _ ^ „ 
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Am for Httrttim * they only leaned as much as was 
All the edences were banished out of their country ; their stud, 
tended only to know how to obey, to bear hardship and fktig:ue, and 
to conquer in battle. The superintendent of their education was 
one of the most honourable men of the city, and of the first rank and 
condition, who appointed over every class of boys masters of the 
most approved wisdom and probity. 

Tbere wa^ one kind of theft only (and that too more a nominal 
than a real one) which the boys were allowed,! and even ordered, to 
practise. They were taught to dip, as cunningly and cleverly as 
they could, into the gardens and public halls, in order to steal away 
herbs or meat : and if they were cauffht in the fact, they were 
punished for their want of dexterity. We are told that one of them, 
having stolen a young fox, hid it under his robe, and suffered, without 
uttering a complaint, the animal to gnaw into his beljy, and tear 
out his very bowels, till he fbll dead upon the spot. TMs kind of 
theft, as I nave said, was but nominal, and not properly a robbery ; 
since it was authorised by the law and the consent of the citizens. 
The intent of the legislator in allowing it, was to inspire the Spar- 
tan ^outh, who were all designed for war> with greater boldness, 
snbtilty, and address ; to inure them betimes to the life of a soldier; 
to teach them to live upon a little, and to be able to shift for them- 
selves. But I have already treated this matter more at krge else- 
where.t 

The patience and constancy of the Spartan youth most conspicu- 
ously appeared in a certain festival,^ celebrated in honour of Diana, 
sumamed Orthia, where the children before the eyes of their parents, 
and in presence of the whole city,|| suffered themselves to be whipped 
till the blood ran down upon the altar of this cruel goddess, where 
sometimes they expired under the strokes, and all this without utter- 
ing the least cry, or so much as a groan or a sigh ; and even their 
own fathers, when they saw them covered with blood and wounds, 
and ready to expire, exhorted them to persevere to the end with 
constancy and resolution. Plutarch assures us, that he had seen 
with his own eyes a great many children lose their lives at the cele- 
bration of these cruel rites. Hence it is, that Horace gives the 
epithet of patient to the city of Lacedfemon,ir Paiiens Lacedcemon; 
and another author makes a man who had received three strokes of 
a stick without complaining, say, Tres plagas Spartan^ nobilitaU 
concoxi. 

The most usual occupation of the Lacedaemonians was hunting,** 
f ud other bodily exercises. They were forbidden to exercise any 
mechanic art. The Elotae, who were a sort of slaves, tilled their 
bind for them, and paid them a certain proportion of the produce. 

! ^1?^ *" ^^^ ?'^ t Plat Tit. Lye. p. 50. Idem in InstituL Lacon. p. 237 

I Of tlM nwtfaod of toachinf and studying tha BellM LottreB, &c. vol ui. p. 47L 
t«*^te\P-iih. r " CIc. Ttwc QuiMt. lib. ii. n. 34 V Ode vii. Ub. 1 

** PiuL is vit Ljcttrf . p. 54, 
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Lycnr^s was wQIing that his citizens should enjoy a mat deal 
of leisure :* they had large common-halls, where the people used to 
meet to converse together: and though their discourses chiefly 
turned upon grave and serious topics, yet they seasoned them with 
a mixture of wit and facetious humour, hoth agreeable and instruc- 
tive. They passed little of their time alone, being accustomed to 
live like bees, always together, always about their chiefs and leaders. 
The love of their country and of the public good was their predomi- 
nant passion : they did not imagine they belonged to themselves, 
but to their country. Piedaretus, having missed the honour of being 
chosen one of the 300 who had a certain rank of distinction in the 
city, went home extremely pleased and satisfied, saying, He wcu 
overjoyed there were 300 men in Sparta more worthy than himself. 

At Sparta every thine^ tended to inspire the love of virtue and the 
hatred of vice ;t the actions of the citizens, their conversations, and 
even their public monuments and inscriptions. It was hard for men, 
brought up in the midst of so many living precepts and examples, 
not to become virtuous, as far as heathens were capable of virtue. 
It was to preserve these happy dispositions, that Lycurgus did not 
allow all sorts of persons to travel, lest they should bring home 
foreign manners, and return infected with the licentious customs of 
other countries, which would necessarily create in a little time an 
aversion for the mode of life and maxims of Lacedeemon. Neither 
would he suffer any strangers to remain in the city, who did not 
come thither to some useful or profitable end, but out of mere curi- 
osity ; bein^ afraid they should bring along with them the defects 
and vices of their own countries; and being persuaded, at the same 
time, that it was more important and necessary to shut the gates of 
a city against depraved and corrupt manners, than against infectious 
diistempers. Properly speaking, the very trade and business of the 
Lacedajmonians was war ; every thing with them tended that way ; 
arms were their only exercise and employment ; their life was much 
less hard and austere in the camp than in the city ; and they were 
the only people in the world, to whom the time of war was a time 
of ease and refreshment; because then the reins of that strict and 
severe discipline which prevailed at Sparta, were somewhat relaxed, 
anu the men wore indulged in a little more liberty. With them the 
first and most inviolable law of war,J as Demaraius told Xerxe«f, 
was, never to fly, or turn their backs, whatever superiority of num- 
bers the enemy's army might consist of; never to quit their posts ; 
never to deliver uj their arms ; in a word, either to conquer or to 
die. This maxim was so important and essential in their opinion,^ 
that when the poet Archilochus came to Sparta, they obliged him 
to leave their city immediately ; because they understood, that in 
one of his poems he had said. It was better for a man to throw down 
his arms J than to expose himself to be killed. 

• Ibid. p. 55. t IbU. p.50. % Herod. 1. vU. cap. 104. i Vlatka 

Laeoa. iiuUtut p. 339. 
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Hence it !«,* that a mother recommended to her son, who waa 
goingr to make a campaign, that he should return either with or 
upon his shield ; and that another, hearing that her 6on was killed 
in fighting for his country, answered very coldly, 1 brought him into 
the world for no other end.f This temper of mind was general amonff 
the Lacedfemoniana. After the famous battle of Leuctra, which 
was so fatal to the Spartans, the parents of those that died in the 
action, congratulated one another upon it, and went to the temples 
to thank the gods that their children had done their duty ; whereas 
the relations of those who survived the defeat, were inconsolable. 
If any of the %artans fled in battle, they were dishonoured and dis- 
graced for ever. They were not only excluded from all posts and 
employments in the state, from all assemblies and public diversions; 
but it was reckoned scandalous to make any alliances with them by 
marriage : and a thousand affronts and insults were publicly offered 
them with impunity. 

The Spartans never went to fight without first imploring the help 
of the gods by public sacrifices and prayers ;| and when that was 
done they marched against the enemy with a perfect confidence and 
expectation of succeso, as being assured of tbe divine protection; 
and, to make use of Plutarch's expressions, As if God were present 
with^ and fought for them^ U rov etov ^v/u4rapo»<rec. 

When they had broken and routed the enemy's fy. i ces,{ they never 
pursued them farther than was necessary to make themselves sure 
of the victory; after which they retired, as thinking it neither glo 
rious nor worthv of Greece, to cut in pieces and destroy an enemy 
that yielded and fled. And this proved as useful as it was honour- 
able to the Spartans; for their enemies, knowing all who resisted 
them were put to the sword) and that they spared none but those 
that fled, generally chose rather to fly than to resist. 

When the first institutions of Lycurgus were received and con- 
firmed by practice,|| and the form of government he had established 
seemed strong and vigorous enough to support itself; as Plato says 
of God,ir that after he had finished the creation of the world, he re- 
joiced, when he saw it revolve and perform its first motions with so 
much justness and harmony ; so the Spartan legislator, pleased w*th 
the greatness and beauty of its laws, felt his joy and satisfaction re- 
double, when he saw them, as it were, walk alone, and go forward 
so happily. 

But desiring, as far as depended on human prudence, to render 
them immortflu and unchangeable, he signified %o the people, that 

* Axxn Trios' Af of tiourtL t^ wtttft tmv arirt^A, »ai TAgAxihWQfAbm' Tl»« 
mr (tow) » Tcty Wl Tac. Plut. Lacon. apophthegm, p. 341. Somctimoa they tlia». 
were slain were brought home upon their shields. 

t Cic. hb. i. Tuec. Quvn. n. IW. Plut. in vit Ages. p. 612, 

i PluL in vit. Lycurg. p. S3. $ Ibid. p. M. || Ibid. p. 67. 

IT Thie muMigeuf Plato is in hla Timejue. and gives ue reason to believe thai this phik>- 
•opher had read what Moaes said of God when he created the world ; Fidit Dnu •umeU 
f»«/eesr«<, et trmU voids bona. Geo. i. 31. 
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there w&s still one point remaining to be performed, the most essen- 
tial and important of all, about which he would go and consult the 
oracle of Apollo ; and in the mean time he made them all take an 
oc^h, that till his return they would inviolably maintain the form of 
government which he had established. When he was 'arrived at 
£>elphi, he consulted the god, to know whether the laws he had made 
were good and sufficient to render the Lacediemonians happy and 
virtuous. The priestess answered, that nothing was wanting to his 
laws ; and that, as ^ong as Sparta observed them, she would be the 
most glorious and happy city in the world. Lycurgus sent this an- 
swer to Sparta ; and then, thinking he had fulfilled his ministry, he 
voluntarily died at Dephi, by abstaining from all manner of suste • 
nance. His notion was, that even the death of great persons and 
statesmen should not be useless and unprofitable to the state, but a 
kind of supplement to their ministry, and one of their most impor- 
tant actions, which ought to do them as much or more honour than 
all the rest. He therefore thought, that in dying thus he should crown 
and complete all the services which he had rendered his fcUow- 
citizens during his life; since his death would engage them to a 
perpetual observation of his institntions, which they liad sworn to 
observe inviolably till his return. 

Although I represent Lycurgus's sentiments upon his own death 
in the light wherein Plutarch has transmitted them to us, I am very 
far from approving them ; and I make the same declaration with 
respect to several other facts of the like nature, which I sometimes 
relate without making any reflections upon them, though I think 
them very unworthy of approbation. The pretended wise men 
among the heathens had, as well concerning this article as several 
others, but very faint and imperfect notions ; or to speak more pro- 
perly, remained in great darkness and error. They laid down this 
admirable principle, which we meet with in many of their writings, 
that man,* placed in the world as in a certain post by his general, 
cannot abandon it without the express command of him upon whom 
he depends, that is, of God himself. At other times, they looked 
upon man as a criminal condemned to a melancholy prison, from 
whence indeed he might desire to be released, but could not law- 
fully attempt to be so, but by the course of justice, and the order of 
the magistrate ; and not by breakmg his chains, and forcing the 
gates of his prison. These notions are beautiful, because they are 
true; but the application they made of them was wiong; by taking 
that for an express order of tjie Deity, which was the pure efiect 

* Vetat Pvthagoraa, imiuso imperatoris, id eitt Dei, de pratidio et itatione vits deee- 
dere. Cie. de senect. n. /3. 

Cato sic abiit ^ vit5, ut causaro moriendi nactum ae eeae gaudereL Vetat enim donri- 
nans ille io nobis Deus injussa bine noa buo demigrare. Cdno verd caoflam justam Dent 
ipse dederit, ut tunc Socrati, nunc Catoni, sspe multis ; nn ille. medius fidius, vir aapiom, 
Intus ex his tenebris in lucem illam excesaerit. Nee tamen ilia vincula careerlt roperit; 
leges enim vetant: sed, tanquam 4 magistratu aut ab aliquft poteatate tafitiinA, aio a Deo 
•vocaUia atqoe emkras exierit. Id. 1. Tusfi. QftesL a. 74 
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of their own wetknon or pride, by which they were led to pat tfaem- 
•elves to death, either that they might deliver themselves from the 
pains and troubles of this life, or immortalize their names, as was 
Ibe case with L^curgos, Cato, and a number of others. 

Re/lecHoriB ttp<m the Chvemmeni of SpartOj and upon the Lowe <f 
lyycurgus. 

I. ThingM commendable in the Lowe (^Lycurgut, 

There must needs have been (to judge only by the event) a grea! 
fund of wisdom and prudence in the laws of Lycurgus; since, as long 
as they were observed in Sparta (which was above 500 years,) it was 
a most flourishing and powerful city. It was not so much (says Plu- 
tarch, speakinjg of the laws of Sparta,) the government and polity 
of a city, as the conduct and regular behaviour of a wise man, who 
passes his whole life in the exercise of virtue : or rather, continues 
the same author-, as the poets feign, that Hercules, only with his 
lion's skin and club, went from country to country to purge the 
world of robbers and tyrants ; so Sparta, with a slip of parchment* 
and an old coat, gave laws to all Greece, which willingly submitted 
to her dominion; suppressed tyrannies and unjust authority in cities; 
put an end to wars, as she thought fit, and appeased insurrections ; 
and all this generally without moving a shield or a sword, and only 
by sending a simple ambassador amongst them, who no sooner ap- 
peared, than all the people submitted, and ^x^ked about him like so 
many bees about their monarch : so much respect did the justice 
and firood government of this city imprint upon the minds of aU their 
neighbours. 

1 . The nature of the Spartan government 

We find at the end of Lycurgus's life a reflection made by Plu 
tarch, which of itself comprehends a g?eat encomium upon that 
legislator. He there says, that Plato, Diogenes, Zeno, and all those 
who have treated of the establishment of a political state or govern- 
ment, took their plans from the republic of Lycurgus ; with this dif- 
ference, that they confined themselves wholly to words and theory : 
but LycurgiTs, without dwelling upon ideas and speculative projects, 
did really ana effectually institute an inimitable polity, and form a 
whole city of philosophers. 

In order to succeed in this undertaking, and to establish the most 

* This was what the Spartans called «eytaZ«, a thong of leather or parchment^ which 
they twisted round a staff in sach a manner, that there was no vaoency or void space left 
upon it. They wrote upon this thong, and whon they had written they unrA^iated it. and sent 
it to the general for whoir it was intended. Tijisseneral, who had another stick ofthe same 
size wiUi that on which the thong was twisted and written upon, wrapped it round that staff 
in the same manner, and by that means found out the connexion and arrangement of the 
letters, which otherwise were so displaced and out of order, that there was no possibility 
•rtbttir beingread. PhtU in viL Lpc. j>. H^ r # 
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perfect ibnn of a commonwealth that could be, he melted down, •• 
It were, and blended together, what he found best in every kind of 
government, and most conducive to the pubhc good ; thus tempering 
one species with another, and balancing the inconveniences to which 
each of them in particular is subiect, with the advantages that re- 
sc\: from their bemg united together. Sparta had something of the 
mc/iarchical form of government, in the authority of her kings; the 
council of thirty, otherwise called the senate, was a true aristocracy; 
and the power vested in the people of nominating the senators, aisd 
of giving sanction to the laws, resembled a democratical goverh- 
ment. The iDstitutioA>f the Epheri afterwards served to rectify 
wuat was amiss in those previous establishments, and to supply what 
was defective.^ Plato, in more places than one, admires Lycurgus'a 
wisdom in his institution of the senate, which was equally advanta- 
geous both to the kings and the people ; because by this means,*^ 
the law became the only supreme mistress of the kings, and the 
kings never became tyrants over the law, 

2. Equal division of the lands : gold and silver hanishedfrom Sparku 

The design formed by Lycurgus of making an equal distribution 
of the lands among the citizens, and of ••ntirely banishing from Spar- 
ta all luxury, avarice, lawsuits, and dissensions, by aoolishing the 
use of gold and silver, would appear to us a scheme of a common- 
wealth finely conceived in speculation, but utterly impracticable in 
execution, did not history assume us, that Sparta actually subsisted 
in that condition for many ages. 

When I place the transaction I am now speaking of among the 
laudable part of Lycurgus's laws, I do not pretend it to be absolutely 
unexceptionable ; for I think it can scarce be reconciled with that 
general law of nature, which forbids the taking away one man's 
property to give it to another : and yet this is what was really done 
upon this occasion. Therefore, in this affair of dividing the lands, 
'I consider only so much of it as was truly commendable in itself, 
and worthy of admiration. 

Can we possibly conceive, that a man could persuade the richest 
and most opulent inhabitants of a city to resign all their revenwcs 
and estates, to level and confound themse^ ?s with the poorest of 
the people ; to subject themselves to a n«^* way of living, both se- 
vere in itself, and full of restraint ; in a ^rd, to debar themselves 
of the use of every thing wherein the ha niness and comfort of life 
IS thought to consist ? And yet this is wnut Lycurgus actually ef- 
fected in Sparta. 

Such an institution as this would have been less wonderful, had 
it subsisted only during the life of the legislator ; but we know that 
it lasted many ages after his decease. Aenophon, in the encomium 

• N6.Mec tyriM »v^<e( lyitvrt fidtv^txtvc rZa ifBi^mf^ dxx' etrs ard^tf^oi 
h4 »9yci dum* P*at Epiat viii 
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he has laft im of AgesDaufl, and Cicero, in one of hk ontioiii» 
observe, that Lacedsmon was the only city in the world that pre- 
■erved her discipline and laws for so considerable a term of years 
unaltered and inviolate. SoH, said the latter,* speaking of the Lace- 
demonians, ioio orbeUrrarumteptinffefUatjamannotetmpHvuums 
moribut el nunquam mutatU legihut vivuni. I believe, however, that 
in Cicero's time the discipline of Sparta, as well as her power, <f as 
very much relaxed and diminished ; but all historians agrree, that it 
was maintained in all its vigour till the rei^ of Agis, under whom 
Lysander, though incapable himself of hemg blinded or corrupted 
with jrold, filled his country with luxury^md the love of riches, 
by bringing into it immense sums of gold and silver, which were 
the fruit of his victories, and thereby subverting the laws of Ly- 
curgus. 

But the introduction of ^old and silver money was not the first 
wound given by the Lacedsmonians to the institutions of their 
legislator. It was the consequence of the violation of another law 
stfll more fundamental. Ambition was the vice that preceded, and 
made way for, avarice. The desire of conquests drew on that of 
riches, without which they could not propose to extend their domi- 
nions. The main design of Lycur^us, in the establishing his laws, 
and especially that which p^ohibiteu the use of gold andsUver, was, 
as Polybiusf and Plutarch have~ judiciously observed, to curb and 
restrain the ambition of his citizens ; to disable them from making 
conquests, and in a manner to force them to confine themselves 
within the narrow bounds of their own country, without carrying 
Uieir views and pretensions any farther. Indeed, the government 
which he established, was sufficient to defend the frontiers of Sparta, 
but was not calculated for the raising her to a dominion over other 
cities. 

The design, then, of Lycurgus was not to make the Spartans con- 
querors. { To remove such thoughts from his fellow-citizens, he 
expressly forbid them, though they inhabited a country surrounded 
with the sea, to meddle witn maritime affairs ; to have any fleets, 
or ever to fight upon the sea. They were religious observers of 
this prohibition for many ages, and even till the defeat of Xerxes : 
but upon tliat occasi n they began to think of making themselves 
masters at sea, that . icy might be able to keep so rormidable an 
enemy at the greater /stance. But having soon perceived, that 
these maritime, remote commands, corrupted the manners of theii 
generals, they laid that project aside without any difficulty, as we 
shall observe, when we come to speak of king Pausanias. 

When Lycurgus armed his fellow-citizens with shields and lan- 
ces,} it was not to enable them to commit wrongs and outrages with 
impunity, but only to defend themselves against the invasions and 
injuries of others. He made thera indeed a nation of warriors and 

•Pro. Flac. num. Wii. f PoWb. 1. vi. p. 401. % Plat, in morifam I^cod 

p. 239. ^ Ibid, in vit Lyeurg. p. 5» 
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Boldiers; bat it was only that, under the shadow of their aran, they 
mig^ht live in liberty, moderation, justice, union, and peace, by being 
content with their own territories, without usurping those of others^ 
and by being persuaded, that no city or state, any more than indi- 
viduals, can ever hope for solid and lasting happiness but from vir- 
tue only. Men of a depraved taste (says Plutarch* farther on the 
same subject,) who think nothing so desirable as riches and a large 
extent of dominion, may give the preference to those vast empires 
that have subdued and enslaved the world by violence ; but Lycur 
gus was convinced, that a city had occasion fornothingof that kind, 
m order to be happy. His policy, which has justly been the admi- 
ration of all ages, had no farther views than to establish equity, 
moderation, liberty, «»nd peace ; and was an enemy to all injustice, 
violence, and ambition, and the passion of reigning and extending the 
* bounds of the Spartan commonwealth. 

Such reflections as these, whicn Plutarch agreeably intersperses 
in his lives, and in which their greatest and most essential beauty 
consist, are of infinite use towards the giving us true qotions, 
wherein consists the solid and true glory of a state that is really 
happy; as also to correct those false ideas which we are apt to form 
of the vain greatness of those empires which have swallowed up 
kingdoms, and of those celebrated conquerors who owe all their 
fame and grandeur to violence and usurpation. 

3. The excellent ^uccUion of their Yotdh. 

The long duration of the laws established by Lycurgus, is cer- 
tainly very wonderful : but the means he made use of to succeed 
therein are no less wortliy of admiration. The principal of these 
was the extraordinary care he took to have the Spartan youth 
brought up in an exact and severe discipline : for (as Plutarch ob- 
serves) the religious obligation of an oath, which he exacted from 
the citizens, would have heen a feeblo tie, had he not by education 
infused his laws, as it were, into the minds and manners of the chil- 
dren, and made them suck in almost with their mother's milk an 
affection for his institutions. This was the reason why his princi- 
pal ordinances subsisted above 500 years, having sunk into the very 
temper and hearts of the people, like a strong and good dye,t that 
penetrates thoroughly. Cicero makes the same remark, and as- 
cribes the courage and virtue of the Spartans, not so much to their 
own natural disposition, as to their excellent education : Cifjus civi- 
talis gpectaia ac nobilitaia virtus, non solum natura corroborala^ 
verum etiam discipiind putatur,\ All this shows of what importance 
it is to a state to take care, that their youth be brought up in a man- 
ner proper to inspire them with a love for the laws of their country 

• Plat, in Til. Lycurg. p. 59. et in vit. Agesil. p. ffl4. 
X OnU. pro. Flac. n. 6^ 
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The great maxim of Lycurgus, which Aristotle repeats in exprea 
terms,* was, that as children belong to the state, their education 
ought to be directed by the state, and the views and interests of 
the state only considered therein. It was for this reason he enacted, 
that they should be educated all in common, and not left to the 
humour and caprice of their parents, who generally, through a soft 
and blind indulgence, and a mistaken tenderness, enervate at once 
both the bodies and minds of their children. At Sparta, from their 
tenderest years, they were inured to labour and fatigue by the ex- 
orcises of hunting and racing, and accustomed betimes to endure 
hungei and thirst, heat and cold ; and, what is difficult to make 
mothers believe, all these hard and laborious exercises tended to 
procure them health, and make their constitutions the more vigo- 
rous and robust ; able to bear the hardships and fatigues of war, for 
which they were all designed from their cradles. 

4. Obedience, 

But ^he most excellent thing in the Spartan education, was its 
teaching young people so perfectly well how to obey. It is from 
hence tlie poet Simonides gives that city such a magnificent epi- 
thet,! which denotes that they alone knew how to subdue the pas- 
sions of men, and to render them pliant and submissive to the laws, 
in the same manner as horses are taught to obey the spur and the 
bridle, by being broken and trained while they are young. For this 
reason, Agesiiaus advised Xenophon to send his children to Sparta,| 
that they might learn there the noblest and greatest of all sciences, 
that is, how to command, and how to obey. 

5. Respect towards the eiged. 

One of the lessons oftenestand most strongly inculcated upon the 
Lacedffinionian youth, was, to entertain great reverence and res- 
pect to old men, and to give them proofs of it upon all occasions, by 
saluting them, by making way for them, and giving them place in 
tlie streets,} by rising up to show them honour in all companies and 
public assemblies; but above all, by receiving their advice, and even 
their reproofs, with docility and submission : by these character- 
istics a Lacedaemonian was known wherever he came ; if he had 
behaved otherwise, it would have been looked upon as a reproach 
to himself, and a dishonour to his country. An old man of Athens 
going into the theatre once to see a play, none of his own country- 
men offered him a seat ; but when he came near the place where the 
Spartan ambassadors and their retinue were sitting, they all rose 
up out of reverence to his age, and seated him in the midst of them. 

• L. viii. Politic. 

f A«/u«WyU^ofT©|, that is to Bay, Tamer of men. 

% Mdidno-o/utKo; rZv /uteiB>uudT»9 re iMXAx^Tor. iieltwBa.t »«U OfVfliy. 

f M«*. L. U^a^. L-tit« ^ 937 -wv "m. 
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Lysander therefore had reason to say,'^ that old age had no where 
so honourable an abode as in Sparta, and that it was an agreeable 
tiling to grow old in that city. 

II. Things blamahle in the lawt ofLycurgut, 

In order to perceive more clearly the defects in the laws of Ly 
carpus, we have only to compare them with those of Moses, which 
we Know were dictated by more than human wisdom. But my de- 
sicrn in this place is not to enter into a strict detail of the particulars 
Wiiwrein the laws of Lycurgus are faulty : I shall content myself 
with making only some slight reflections, which probably the reader 
has already anticipated, as he must have been justly disgusted by 
the mere recital of some of those ordinances. 

1. The choice made of the CiUdren that were either to be brought up 
t 'exposed. 

To begin, for instance, with that ordinance relating to the choice 
they made of their children, which of them were to be brought up, 
and which exposed to perish ; who would not be shocked at the un- 
just and inhuman custom of pronouncing sentence of death upon 
all such infants as had the misfortune to be born with a constitution 
that appeared too weak and delicate to undergo the fatigues and 
exercises to which the commonwealth destined all her subjects^ 
Is it then impossible, and without example, that children, who are 
tender and weak in tbeir mfancy, should ever alter as they grow 
up, and become in time of a robust and vigorous constitution ? Or 
suppose it were so, can a man no way serve his country, but by the 
strength of his body ? Is there no account to be made of his wis- 
dom, prudence, counsel, generosity, courage, magnanimity, and, in 
a word, of all the qualities that depend upon the mind and the in- 
tellectuaT faculties P Omnino iltud honestum^ quod' ex animo excefso 
mctgnijicoqiie qiuBrimus^ animi efficitur^ non corporu mr»6tM.f Did 
Lycurgus himself render less service or do less hono« ?, to Sparta, 
by establishing his laws, than the greatest generals did by their 
victories? Agesilaus was of so small a stature, and so mean 
in person, that at the first sight of him the Egyptians could not help 
laughing; and yet, Uttle as he was, he made the great king of Per- 
sia tremble upon the throne of half the world. 

But what is yet stronger than all I have said, has any other per- 
son a right or power over the lives of men, than He from whom 
they received them, even God himself? And does not a legislator 
visibly usurp the authority of God, whenever he arrogates to him- 
self such a power without his commission ? That precept of the 

* Lyvanilrum La^crlnnioniam ilicon* auint soH'um : Lncodiemone eno hone«ti«imiim 
domicilium flnnecttiti^. Cic. de nm. n. 03. *Ef A<Xi<r*l>6Fl xahXtCTA ynfi^t, 

PluL iu. Mar. p. 7*1) t Clccr. 1. i. do ufflc. a. 79. Ibid. n.QQ 
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deealoffQe, which was only a renewal of the law of nature, Thm 

shall not hilly universally condemns all those among the ancients, 
who imagined they had a power of life and death over tLcir slaves, 
and even over their own children. 

2. Their care confined only to the body. 

The great defect in Lycurgus's laws (as Plato and Aristotle ha/e 
observed) is, that they tended onlv to form a nation of soldiers. All 
that legislator's thoughts seemed wholly bent upon the means <^ 
strengthening the bodies of the people, without any concern for the 
cultivation of their minds. Why should he banish from his common- 
wehlth all arts and sciences, which, besides many other advantages,* 
have this most happy effect, that they soflen our manners, polish our 
understandings, improve the heart, and render our behaviour civil, 
courteous, gentle, and oblisring ; such, *n a word, as qualifies us for 
company and society, ana makes tl c ordinary intercourse of life 
agreeable f Htsnce it came to pass, that there was something of a 
roughness and austerity in the temper and behaviour of the Spar* 
tans, and many times even something of ferocity, a failing that 
proceeded chiefly from their education, and that rendered them 
disagreeable and offensive to all their allies. 

3. Their harharoui cruelty towards their children. 

It was an excellent practice in Sparta, to accustom their youth 
betimes to suffer heat and cold, hunger and thirst, and by several 
severe and laborious exercises to bring the body into subjection to 
reason,f whose faithful and diligent minister it ought to be in the 
execution of all her orders and injunctions; which it can never do, 
if it be not able to imdergo all sorts of hardships and fatigues. 
But was it rational in them to carry their severity so far, as the in- 
human treatment we have mentioned? and was it not utterly bar- 
barous and brutal in the fathers and mothers to see the blood 
trickling from the wounds of their children, nay, even to see them 
expiring under the lashes, without concern ? 

* 

4. The mothers' inhumanUy, 

Some people admire the courage of the Spartan mothers, who 
could hear the news of the death of their children slain in batiie, 
not only without tears, but even with a kind of joy and satisfaction. 
For my part, I should think it much better that nature should show 
herself a little more on such occasions, and that the love of one*s 
country should not utterly extinguish the sentiments of maternal 
tenderness. One of our generals in France, who in the heat of 

♦ Omnes arte* quibua mm puarilw ad humanitatem informarisolet. Cic. OraL pro jfra*. 

T Exercendum corpu*, et ua afficiendum Mt, at obedire conulio raUonique poait is 

•jcequeodifl negottit labore toleraodo. I^b. i. de i^. a. 79 ^^^ r^uuuinw punu u. 
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battle was told that his son was killed, spoke much more properly 
on the subject: Let tu at present think, said be, how to conquer UU 
tnemy ; io-mortow I will mourn for my son. 

5. Their excessive leisure. 

Nor can I see what excuse can be made for that law, imposed 
by Lycurgus upon the Spartans, which enjoined the spending the 
whole of their time, except when they were engaged in war, in 
idleness and inaction. He left all the arts and trades entirely to 
the slaves and strangers that lived amongst them, and put nothing 
into the hands of the citizens but the lance and the shield. Not to 
mention the danger there was in suffering the number of slaves 
that were necessary for tilling the land, to increase to such a de* 
gree as to become much greater than that of their masters, which 
was often an occasion of seditions and riots among them; how 
many disorders must men necessarily fall into, that have so much 
leisure upon their hands, and have no daily occupation or regular 
labour? This is an inconvenience even now but too common 
among our nobility, and which is the natural effect of their inju- 
dicious education. Except in the time of war, most of our gentry 
spend their lives in a most useless and unprofitable manner. They 
look upon agriculture, arts, and commerce, as beneath them, and 
derogatory to their gentility. They seldom know to handle any 
thing but their swords. As for the sciences, they take but a very 
small tincture of them ; just so much as they cannot well be with- 
out; and many have not the least knowledge of them, nor any man* 
ner of taste for books or reading. We are not to wonder then, if 
gaming and hunting, eating and drinking,* mutual visits and frivo- 
lous discourse, make up their whole occupation. What a life ia 
this for men that have any parts or understanding! 

6. Their cruelty towards the Helots, 

Lycurgns would be utterly inexcusable if he gave occasion, as 
he is accused of having done, for all the rigour and cru-^lty exer- 
cised towards the Helots in his republic. These Helots were 
slaves employed by the Spartans to till the ground. It was their 
custom not only to make these poor creatures drunk, and expose 
them before their children, in order to give them an abhorrence for 
so shameful and odious a vice, but they treated them also witL ~ 'le 
utmost barbarity, and thought themselves at liberty to destroy 
them by any violence or cruelty whatsoever, under pretence of 
their being always ready to rebel. 

Upon a certain occasion related by Thucydides,* 2000 of thesp 
Helots disappcartMl at once, without any bodys knowing what was 
become of them. Flutarch pretends, this barbarous custem was not 
practised till after Lycurgus's time, and that he had no hand in it. 
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7. Modedy and decency entirely neglecUtL 

But that wherein Lvcurgus appears to be most culpable, and what 
most clearly shows the prodigious enormities and gross darkness 
in which the Pagans were plunged, is the little regard he showed 
for modesty and decency, in what concerned the education of girls, 
and the marriages of young women ; which was without doubt the 
source of those disorders that prevailed in Sparta, as Aristotle has 
wisely observed. When we compare these indecent and licentious 
institutions of the wisest legislator that ever profane antiquity could 
boast, with the sanctity and purity of the evangeUcal precepts, what 
a noble idea does it givo us of the dignity and excellence of the 
Christian religion ! 

Nor will it give us a less advantageous notion of this pre-emi- 
nence, if we compare the most excellent and laudable part of Lycur- 
gus's institutions with the laws of the Gospel. It is, we must own, 
a wonderful thing, that a whole people should consent to a division 
of their lands, which set the poor upon an equal footing with the 
rich ; and that by a total exclusion of gold and silver, they should 
reduce themselves to a kind of voluntary poverty. But the Spartan 
legislator, when he enacted these laws, had the sword in his hand ; 
whereas the Christian Legislator says but a word, Blessed are the 
poor in spirit^ and thousands of the faithful through all succeeding 
generations, renounce their ^oods, sell their lands and estates, and 
leave all to follow Jesus Christ, their master, in poverty and want 

ARTICLE VIII. 

TIm fovenunent of AUieni. The Uwa of Solon. The hiitory of that rapobiic frmn the 
time of Sulon to the reign of Darius the FinL 

I have already observed, that Athens was at first governed by 
kings. But they had little more than the name ; for their whole 
povf^T being confined to the command of the armies, vanished in 
time of peace. Every man was master in his own house, where he 
Uved in a:i absolute state of independence. Codrus, the last king 
of Athens, having devoted himseli to die for the public good, his sons 
Medon and Ni'eus quarrelled about the succession. The Athenians 
took this occasion to abolish the regal power, though it did not much 
incommode them ; and declared, that Jupiter alone was kins of 
A' ens ; at the very same time that the Jews,* weary of the theo- 
cracy, that is, of having the true God for their king, would absolutely 
have a man to^reign over them. 

Plutarch observes, that Homer, when ho enumerates the ships o 
the confederate Grecians, ^ives the name oP people to none but the 
Athenians ; from whence it may be inferrea, that the Athenians, 
even then had a great inclination to a democratical government, 
and that the chief authority was at that time vested in the people. 

• Codnu waa eoatenporary with 8auL 
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In the place of their kingfg they substituted a kind of governors 
for life, under the title of Archons. But this perpetual magistracy 
appeared still, in the eyes of this free people, as too lively an image 
of regal oovver, of which they were desirous of abolishing even the 
rery she low ; for which reason, they first reduced that office to the 
term often years, and then to that of one ; and this they did with 
a view of resuming the authority the more frequently into their own 
hands, which they never transferred to their magistrates but with 
regret. 

Such a limited power as this was not sufficient to restrain those 
turbulent spirits, who were grown excessively jealous of their liberty 
and independence, very tender and apt to be offended at any thing 
that seemed to encroach upon their equality, and always r>ady to 
take umbrage at whatever had the least appearance of dominion or 
superiority. Prom hence arose continual factions and quarrels: 
there was no agreement or concord among them, either about re 
ligion or government. 

Athens therefore continued a long time incapable of enlarging her 
power, it being very happy for her that she could preserve herself 
from ruin in the midst of those long and frequent dissensions, with 
which she had to struggle. 

Misfortunes instruct. Athehs learned, at length, that true liberty 
consists in a dependance upon justice and reason. This happy sub- 
jection could not be established, but by a legislator. She therefore 
pitched upon Draco, a man of acknowledged wisdom and integrity. 
A. M. 3380. It does not appear that Greece had, before his time, 
Aat.J.c.e34. any written laws. He published some, whose rigour, 
anticipating, as it were, the Stoical doctrine, was so great, that it 
punished the smallest offence, as well as the most enormous crimes, 
equally with death. These laws of Draco, written, says Demades, 
not with ink, but with blood, had the same fate as usually attends 
all violent extremes. Sentiments of humanity in the judges, com- 
passion for the accused, whom they were wont to look upon rather 
as unfortunate than criminal, and the apprehensions the accusers 
and witnesses were under of rendering themselves odious to the 
people ; all these motives, I say, concurred to produce a remissness 
in the execution of the laws; which by that means, in process of 
time, became as it were abrogated through disuse : and thus an ex- 
cessive rigour paved the way for impunity. 

The danger of relapsing into their former disorders, made them 
have recourse to fresh precautions : for they were willing to slacken 
the curb and restraint of fear, but not to break it. In order there- 
fore to find out mitigations, which might make amends for what 
they took away from the letter of the law, they cast their eyes upon 
A. M. 3400. one of the wisest and most virtuous persons of his age, 
Am. J. c. 604. I mean Solon ; whose singular qualities, and especially 
his great mildness, had acquired him the affection and veneration or 
the whole city. 

Vol. II. Z 
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Hts chief application had heen lo the study of phHofiophy, and 
especially to that part of it which we call politics, and which teaches 
the art of government- His extraordinary merit gave him one of 
the first ranks among ihe seven sages of Greece, who rendered the 
age we are speaking of so illustrious. These sages often p lid visits 
to one another.* One day that Solon went to MUetus to see Thales, 
the first thing he said to him was, that he wondered why he had 
never chosen to have either wife or children. Thales made him no 
answer then : but a few days after he contrived that a stranger 
should come into their company, and pretend that he was just ar- 
rived from Athens, from whence he had set out about ten days be- 
fore. Solon asked him, if there was no news at Athens when he 
came away. The stranger, who had been tau£^bt his lesson, replied, 
that he had heard of nothing but the death of a youiig gentleman, 
whose funeral was attended by all the town ; because, as they said, 
he was the son of the worthiest man in the city, who was then ab- 
sent. — Alas ! cried Solon, interrupting the man's story ; how much 
is the puur father of the youth to be pitied ! But pray, what is the 
firentleman's name f — I heard his name, replied the stranger, but I 
nave forgotten it : I only remember, that the people talked much of 
his wisdom and justice. — Every answer afforded new cause of 
anxiety and terror to the inquiring father, who was so justly alarm- 
ed. — Was it not, said he at length, the son of Solon ? — The very 
same, replied the stranger. Solon at these words rent his clothes, 
and beat his breast, tnd, expressing his sorrow by tears and groans, 
abandoned himself to the most sensible affliction. Thales, seeing 
this, took him by the hand, and said to him with a sraiJe : Comfort 
yourself, my friend ; all that has been told to you, is a mere fiction. 
Now you see the reason why I never married : it is because I am 
unwilling to expose myself to such trials and afflictions. 

Plutarch has ffiven us a large refutation of Thales's reasoning, 
which tends to deprive mankind of the most natural and reasonable 
attachments in life, in lieu of which the heart of man will not fail to 
substitute othors of an unjust and unlawful nature, which will ex- 
pose him to the same pains and inconveniences. The remedy, saya 
this historian, against the grief that may arise from the loss of goods, 
of friends, or of children, is not to throw away our estates, and re- 
duce ourselves to poverty, to make an absolute renunciation of all 
friendship, or to confine mirselves to a state of celibacy; but upon 
all such accidents and misfor;unP3, to make a right use of our reason. 

Athens,! after some interval of tranquillity and peace, which the 
prudence and courage of Solon had procured, who was as great a 
warrior as he was a statesman, relapsed into her former dissensions 
aoout the government .)f the commonwealth, and was divided into 
as many different parties, as there were sorts of inhabitants 
in Attica. For those that lived upon the mountains, were fond 

• not in Solon, p. 81. 83 f Plut. m Solon, p. 89, 88. 
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of popular government; those in the low-lands were for an oli* 
garchy; and those that dwelt on the sea-coasts, were for having a 
mixed government, composed of those two forms blended together 
and these hindered the other two contending parties from getting 
any ground of each other. Besides these, there was a fourth party 
which consisted only of the poor, who were grievously harassed 
and oppressed by the rich, on account of their debts, which they 
were not able to discharge. This unhappy party was determined 
to choose themselves a chief, who should deliver them from the 
inhuman severity of their creditors, and make an entire chfi nge 
in the form of their government, by making a new division of the 
lands. 

In this extreme danger all the wise Athenians cast their eyes 
upon Solon, who was obnoxious to ne:*her party; because he had 
never sided either with the injustice of the rich, or the rebellion of 
the poor; and they solicited him very earnestly to take the manage- 
ment of affairs, and to endeavour to ptU an end to these differences 
and disorders. He was very unwilling to take upon him so danger- 
ous a commission : however, he was at last chosen Archon, and 
was constituted supreme arbiter and legislator, with' the unanimous 
consent of all parties ; the rich liking him, as he was rich ; and the 
poor, because he was honest. He now had it in his power to make 
himself king- several of the citizens advised him to it; and even 
the wisest among them, not thinking it was in the power of human 
reason to bring about a favourable change consistent with the laws, 
were not unwilling that the supreme power should be vested in one 
man, who was so eminently di^tinguished for his prudence and jus- 
tice. But, notwithstanding all the remonstrances that were made 
to him, and all the solicitations and reproaches of his friends, who 
treated his refusal of the diadem as an effect of pusillanimity and 
meanness of spirit, he was still firm and unchangeable in his pur- 
pose, and thought only of settling a form of government in his 
country, that should be the parent of a just and reasonable liberty. 
Not venturing to meddle with certain disorders and evils which he 
looked upon as incurable, he underl,ook to bring about no other 
alterations or changes, ♦han such as he thought he could persuade 
the citizens to comply with, by the influence of reason; or bring 
them into, by the weight of his authority ; wisely mixing, as he 
himself said, authority and power with reason and justice. Where- 
fore, when one afterwards asked him, if the laws which he had 
made for the Athenians, were the best that could be given them ; 
Yes^ said he, the best they loere capable of receiving'. 

The soul of popular states is equality. But, for fear of disgust- 
ing the rich, Solon durst not propose any equality of lands and 
wealth; whereby Attica, as well as Laconia, would have resembled 
a paternal inheritance divided among a number of brethren. How- 
ever, he went so far as to put an ena to the slavery and oppression 
of those poor citizens, whose excessive debts and accumulated ar- 
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retn had forced them to sell their, penomi and liberty, and redaee 
theroaelves to a state of servitude and bondage. An express law 
was made, which declared all debtors discharged and acquitted of 
all their debts. 

This affair drew Solon into a troublesome scrape,* which gave 
him a great deal of vexation and concern. When he first deter- 
mined to cancel the debts, he foresaw, that such an edict, which 
had something in it contrary to justice, would be extremely offen- 
sive. For wliich reason, he endeavoured in some measure to rec- 
tify the tenor of it, by introducing it with a specious preamble, 
whicii set forth a great many very plausible pretexts, and gave a 
colour of equity and reason to the law, which in reality it had not. 
But in order hereto, he first disclosed bis design to some particular 
friends, whom he used to cjnsult in all his affairs, and concerted 
with them the form and the terms in which this edict should be ex- 
pressed. Now, before it was published, his friends, who were more 
interested than faithful, secretly borrowed large sums of money of 
their rich acquaintance, which they laid out in purchasing of lands, 
as knowing they would not be affected by the edict. When the 
edict was published, the general indignation, that was raised by 
such a base and flagrant knavery, fell upon Solon, though in fact 
he had no hand in it. But it is not enough tor a man m office to 
be disinterested and upright himself; all that surround nnd ap* 
proach him ought to be so too ; wife, relations, friends, secretaries, 
and servants. The faults of others are charged to his account : all 
the wrongs, all the rapine, that may be committed either through 
his negligence or connivance, are justly imputed to him; because 
it is his business, and one of the principal designs of his being put 
into such trust, to prevent those corruptions and abuses. 

This ordinance at first pleased neither of the two parties ; it dis- 
gusted the rich, because it abolished the debts ; and dissatisfied the 
poor, because it did not ordain a new division of the lands, as they 
had expected, and as Lycurgus had actually effected at Sparta. 
But Solon's influence at Athens fell very short of that which Ly- 
curgus had acquired in Sparta ; for he had no other authority over 
the Athenians, than what the reputation of his wisdom, and the 
confidence of the people in his integrity, had procured him. 

However, in a little time afterwards, this ordinance was gene- 
rally approved, and the same powers- as before were continued to 
Solon. 

He repealed all the laws that had been made by Draco, except 
those against murder. The reason of his doing this, was the exces- 
sive rigour of those laws, which inflicted death alike upon all sorts 
of offenders; so that they who were convicted of sloth and idleness, 
or they that had stolen only a few herbs or a little fruit out of a gar- 
den, were as severely punished as those that were guilty of murder 
or sacrilege. 

* Plot in Solon, p. 87. 
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He then proceeded to the regulation of offices, employments, 
and magistracies, all which he left in the hands of the rich ; for 
which reason he distributed the rich citizens into three classes, 
ranging them according to the difference of their incomes and reve- 
nues, and according to the value and estimation of each particular 
man's estate. Those that were found to have 500 measures ^r 
annum^ as well in corn as in liquids, were placed in the first rank; 
those that had 300 were placed in the second ; and those that had 
but 200 made up the third. 

All the rest of the citizens, whose income fell short of 200 mea- 
sures, were comprised in a fourth and last class, and were never ad- 
mitted into any employments.* But, in order to make amends for 
this exclusion from offices, he left them a right to vote in the assem- 
blies and judgments of the people; which at first seemed to be a mat- 
ter of little consequence, but in time became extremely advantageous, 
and made them masters of all the afifairs of the city ; for most of the 
law-suits and differences were ultimately referred to the people, to 
whom an appeal lay from all the judgments of the magistrates; and 
in the assemblies of the people the greatest and most important af 
fairs of the state, relating to peace or war, were also determined. 

The Areopagus, so called from the place where its assembUes 
were held,f had been a long time established. Solon restored and 
augmented its authority, leaving to that tribunal, as the supreme 
court of judicature, a general inspection and superintendency over 
all affairs, as also the care of causing the laws (of which he made 
that body the guardian) to be observed and put in execution. Be- 
fore his time, the citizens of the greatest probity and worth were 
made the judges of the Areopagus. Solon was the first that 
thought it convenient that none should be honoured with that dig- 
nity, except such as had passed through the office of archon. 
Nothing was so august as this senate :| and its reputation for judg- 
ment and integrity became so very great, that the Romans some- 
times referred causes, which, were too intricate for their own 
decision, to the determination of this tribunal. 

Nothing was regarded or attended to here, but truth alone ; and 
to the end that no external objects might divert the attention of the 
judges, their tribunal was always held at night, or in the dark ; and 
the orators were not allowed to make use of any exordium, digres- 
sion, or peroration. 

Solon, to prevent as much as possible the abuse which the people 
might make of the great authority he left them, created a second 
council, consisting of 400 men, 100 out of every tribe; and ordered 
all causes and affairs to be brought before this council, and to be 
maturely examined by them, before they were proposed to thegene- 

* Plut, ill Solon, p. 88. 

t This was u hill near the citadel of Athens, called Areopagus, that is to say, th* hitt 
of Mars ; because it was there Mara had been tried for tlie murder of Halirrolhius, th« 
son of Nentane 

t Val. Max. 1. vtii. r. ] Luciao in liermoL p. 58ft. Oainta. L ▼!■ o. L 
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n] wmemhXj of the people; to the judgment of which the eentitiieiite 
of thi« other were to submit, and to which alone belonged the right 
of giving a final sentence and decision. It was upon this subject 
that Anacharsis (wliom the reputation of the sages of Greece had 
brought from the heart of Sc^ia) said one day to Solon, Iv)<mder 
you ihould empower wite men otUy to deliberate and debate upon of- 
faire^ and leave the determination and decUinn of them wholly tofoole. 

Upon another occasion, when Solon was conversing with him 
upon some other regulations he had ir view, Anacharsis, astonished 
that he could expect to succeed m his designs of restraining the ava- 
rice and injustice of the citizens by written laws, answered him in 
thiaonanner: Give me leave to tell you, that thete written laws are 
juMt like spiders' webs: the weak and small may be caught and en- 
lanscfed in them ; but the rich and powerful will break through them 
and despise them, ^ 

Solon, who was an able and prudent man, was very sensible of the 
inconveniences that attend a democracy, or popular government : 
but, having thoroughly studied, and being perfectly well acquainted 
with, the character and disposition of the Athenians, he knevi it 
would be a vain attempt to take the sovereignty out of the peoples 
hands; and that if they parted with it at one time, they would soon 
resume it at another by furce and violence. He theretbre content- 
ed liimself with limiting their power by the authority of the Areo- 
pagus and the council of Four Hundred; judging, that the state, 
being suppoi^ed and strengthened by these two powerful bodies, as 
by two good anchors, would not be so liable to cotnmotions and dis- 
orders as it had been, and that the people would enjoy more tran- 
quillity. 

I shall mention only some of the laws which Solon made, by which 
the reader may be able to form a judgment of the rest. In the first 
place,* every particular person was authorised to espouse the quaire] 
of any one that was injured and insulted; so that the first comer 
might prosecute the offender, and bring him to justice for the out- 
rage he had committed. 

The design of this wi^e legislator by this ordinance was, to ac- 
custom his citizens to have a fellow-feeling of one another's suffer- 
ings and misfortunes, as they were all members of one and the same 
body. 

By another law,t those persons that in public differences and dis- 
sensions did not declare themselves of one party or other, but waited 
to see how things would go before they determined, were declared 
in^mous, condemned to perpetual banishment, and to have all their 
';states contiscated. Solon had learnt, from long experience >and 
deep reflection, that the rich, the powerful, and even the wise and 
virtuous, are usually the most backward to expose themselves to the 
Uiconveoiences which public dissensions and troubles produce in so- 

• Plot, in Solon, p. 88. \ Ibid. p. 80. 
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cicty; and that their zea! for the public good does not render them 
so vigilant and active in the defence of it, as the passions of the 
factious render them industrious to destroy it; that the right side 
being thus abandoned by those that are capable of giving more 
weight, authority, and strength to it by their union and concurrence, 
becomes unable to grapple with the audacious and violent enter- 
prises of a few daring innovators. To prevent this misfortune, which 
may be attended with the most fatal consequences to a state, Solon 
judged it proper to force the well atfected, by the fear of greater 
inconveniences to themselves, to declare at the very beginning of 
any commotion, for the party that was in the right, and to animate 
the spirit and courage of the best citizens by engaging with them 
in the common danger. By this method of accustoming the minds ' 
of the people to look upon that man almost as an enemy and a trai- 
tor, that should appear indifferent to, and unconcerned at, the mis- 
fortunes of the pubhc, he provided the state with a quick and sure 
resource against tfce sudden enterprises of wicked and profligate 
citizens. 

Solon abolished the giving of portions in marriage with young 
women, unless they were only daughters;* and c-dered that the 
bride should carry no other fortune to her husband than three suits 
of Clothes, and some household goods of little value: for he would 
not have matrimony become a traffic, and a mere commerce of in- 
terest ; but desired, that it should be regarded as an honourable 
fellowship and society, in order to faise "subjects lo the state, to 
make the married pair live agreeably and harmoniously together, 
and to give continual testimony of mutual love and tenderness to 
each other. 

Before Solon's time, the Athenians were not allowed to make 
their wills: the wealth of the deceased always devolved upon his 
children and family. Solon's law allowed every one that was child- 
less, to dispose of his whole estate as he thought lit; preferring by 
that means friendship to kindred, and choice to necessity and con- 
straint, and rendering every man truly master of his own fortune, 
by leaving him at liberty to bestow it where he pleased. This law 
however did not authorise mdifferently all sorts of donations: it jus- 
tified and approved of none but those that were made freely and 
without any compulsion ; without having the mind distempered and 
intoxicated by potions or charms, or perverted and seduced by the 
allurements and caresses of a woman; for this wise lawgiver was 
justly persuaded, that there is no diflierence to be made between 
being seduced and being forced, looking upon artifice and violence, 
pleasure and pain, in the same light, when they are made use of as 
means to impose upon men's reason, and to captivate the liberty of 
their understanding's. 

Another regulation he made was to lessen the rewards of the 

* Pint in Solon, p. 8D. 
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victors at the bthmi&n and Olympic games,* aud to fix them at a 
certain value, rir. 100 drachmas, which make about two poimds,tor 
the first suit ; and 500 drachmais, or about ten pounds, for the se- 
cond, llti thought it a sJiamef ul thing, that athlets and wrestlers, 
a sort cf people not only useless, but often dangerous to the state, 
should have any considerable rewards allotted them, which ought 
rather to be reserved for the families of those persons who died in 
the service of their countrj'; it being very just aud reasonable, that 
the state phouid support and proade for such orphans, who probably 
might come in time to follow the good examples of their fathers. 

In order to encourage arts, trades, and manufacture^, the senate 
of the Areopagus was charged with the care of inquiring into the 
wavs and means that every man made use of to gain his livelihood, 
and of chastising and punishing all those who led an idle life. Be- 
sides the forementioned view of bringing arts and trades into a flou- 
rishing condition, this regulation was founded upon two other reasons 
still more important. 

First, Solon considered, that such persons as have no fortune, and 
make use of no methods of industry to gain their livelihood, are 
ready to employ all manner of unjust and unlawful means for ac- 
quiring money ; and that the necessity of subsisting some way or 
other disposes them for committing all sorts of misdemeanours, ra- 
pine, knaveries, and frauds; from which springs up a school of vice 
m the bosom of the commonwealth ; and such a leaven gains ground, 
as does not fail to spread its infection, and by degrees corrupt the 
manners of the public. 

In the second place, the most able statesmen have always looked 
upon these indigent and idle people as a troop of dangerous, restless, 
and turbulent spirits, eager afler innovation and change, always 
ready for seditiors and insurrections, and interested in revolutions 
of the state, by which alone they can hope to change their own 
situation and fortune. It was for all these reasons, that in the law 
we are speaking of, Solon declared, that a son should not be obli- 
ged to support his father in old age or necessity, if the latter had not 
taken care to have his son brought up to some trade or occupation. 
All children that were spurious and illegitimate, were exempted 
from the same duty: for it is evident, says"Solon,that whoever thus 
contemns the dignity and sanctity of matrimony, has never had in 
view the lawful end we ought to propose to ourselves in havin^^ 
children, but only the gratification of a loose passion. Having then 
satisfied his own desires, he has no proper right over the per- 
sons who may spring from this disgraceful intercourse, upon whose 
lives, as well as births, he has entailed an indelible infamy and 
reproach. 

It was prohibited to speak any ill of the dead .f because religion 
directs us to aecouut the dead as sacred, justice requires us to spare 

• Plut, p. 91. Diog. lAert. in Solon, p. SL f pjut in Solon p. 80. 
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those that are no more, and good policy should hmder hatred from 
becoming immortal. 

It was also forbidden to affront or give ill language to any body 
in the temples, in courts of judicature, in public assemblies, and 
in the theatres, during the time of representation : for to be no where 
able to govern our passions and resentments, argues too untractable 
and licentious a disposition; as, on the other hand, to restrain them 
at all times, and upon all occasions, is a virtue beyond the strength 
of mere human nature, and a perfection reserved for the evan- 
gelical law. 

Cicero observes, that this wise legislator of Athena whose laws 
were in force even in his time, had provided no law against parri- 
cide ; and being asked the reason why he had not, he answered : 
That to make laws offaiiwt^ and ordain punishments for ^ a crim£ thai 
hitherto hcui never been known or heard of was the way to introduce 
it, rather than to prevent it** I omit several of his laws concerning 
marriage and adultery, in which there are remarkable and manifest 
contradictions, and a great mixture of light and darkness, know- 
ledge and error, which we generally find even among the very 
wisest of the heathens, who had no established principles. 

After Solon had published his laws, and engaged the people by 
public oath to observe them religiously, at least for the term of 100 
years, he thought proper to remove from Athens, in order to give 
them time to take root, and to gather strength by custom ; as also 
to rid himself of the trouble and importunity of those who came to 
consult him about the meaning of his laws, and to avoid the com- 
plaints and ill-will of others : for, as he said himself, in great under- 
takings it is bard (if not impossible) to please all parties. He was 
absent ten years, in which interval of time we are to place his jour- 
neys into Egypt, into Lydia, to visit king Crcesus, and into seve- 
A. M. 3445. ral other countries. At his retuni he found the whole 
Ant. J. c. 550. city in commotion and trouble ;t the three old factions 
were revived, and had formed three different parties. Lycurgus 
was at the head of the peopl^ that inhabited the low-lands ; Mega- 
cles, son of AlcrasBon, was the leader of the inhabitants upon the sea- 
coast ; and Pisistratus had declared for the mountaineers, to whom 
were joined the handicraftsmen and labourers who lived by their 
industry, and who were particularly hostile to the rich : of these 
three leaders the two latter were the most powerful and considerable. 

Megacles was the son of that Alcmaeon whom Croesus had extreme- 
ly enriched for a particular service which he had done hini.l He 
had likewise married a lady, who had brought him an immense per* 
tion : her name was Agarista, the daughter or Clisthenes, tyrant of 
Sicyon. This Clisthenes was the richest and most opulent prince 
at this time in Greece. In order to be able to choose a worthy 

* Sapienter feciBse dicitur, cum de eu nihil sanxorit, quod antea commiraam nonerat 
fle, uon tam prohibore quam admooere, videretur. Pro Rose. Amer, n. 70 
i Pint, in Solon, p. 94. % Uerod Ub. vi. c. 125—131 
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■cm-in-law, and to know his temper, mamieTS, and character, from 
bis own experience, Clidthenes invited all the youngs noblemen of 
' Greece to come and spend a year with him at his house ; for this 
was an ancient custom in that country. Several youths accepted 
the invitation, and came from different parts, to the number of thir- 
teen. Nothing was seen every day but races, games, tournaments, 
magnificent entertainments, and conversations upon all sorts of 
topics. One of the gentlemen, who had hitherto surpassed all his 
competitors, lost the princess, by having made us^ of some indecent 
gestures snd postures in his dancing, with which her father was ex- 
tremeiy otte ided. Clisthenes, at the end of the year, declared for 
Megacles, and sent the rest of the noblemen away, loaden with 
civilities and presents. Such was Megacles. 

Pisistmtus was a well-bred man,* of a gentle and insinuating 
behaviour, ready to succour and assist the poor;t prudent and mo- 
derate towards his enemies ; a moot artful and accomplished dis- 
sembler ; and one who had all the exterior of virtue, even beyond 
the most virtuous ; who seemed to be the most zealous stickler for 
equality among the citizens, and who absolutely declared against all 
innovations and change. 

It was not very hard for him to impose upon the people with all 
this arlitice and address. But Solon quickly saw through his dis- 
guise, and perceived the drift of all his seeming virtue and fair pre- 
tences; however, he thought fit to observe measures with him in the 
beginning, hoping, perhaps, by gentle methods to bring him back to 
his duty. 

It was at this time| Thespis began to change the Grecian tra- 
gedy:} I say change; becaut^e it was invented long before. This 
novelty drew all the world after it. Solon went among the rest for 
the sake of hearing Thespis, who acted himself, according to the 
custom of the ancient poets. When the play was ended, he called 
to Thespis, and asked him, Whether he was not cuhamed to utter such 
lies before so many people ? Thespis made answer, That there was 
no harm in lies of that soH^ and in poetical fictions y which were made 
>nly for diversion. — JVb, replied Solon, giving a great stroke with 
his stick upon the ground; but if we suffer ami approve of lying for 
our own diversion, it will quickly find its way into our serious engage" 
mentSy and all our business and affairs. 

In the mean time Pisistratus still pushed on his point ; and, in 
order to accomplish it, made use of a stratagem that succeeded as 

* Plut. in Solon, p. 05. 

t W« are not here to understand such as begged or asked alms : for in those times, saya 
Iwicriitos, ihere wus no citizen that died of hunger, or dishonoured his city by begging. 
Otox. Jirfop. p. 309. % Plut in Solon, p. 95. 

$ TrHg<idy was in being a longtime before Thespis; but it was only a chorus uf persona 
that sang, and Kaid opprobrious things to one another. Thespis was the first that improved 
this cnorus by the addition of a chiuRotr-, who, in order to givo, the rest time to take 
breath, and to recover their spirits, recited an adventure of some illustrious person. And 
(bia recital gave occaaioi) afterwards for iotroduciog the sul^ects of tragedies. 
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wefi as he coold expect.* He gave himaelf several wounds :t and 
in that condition, with his body all bloody, he caused himgelf to be 
carried in a chariot into the macket-place, where he inflamed the 
populace, by giving them to understand that his enemies had treated 
him in that manner, and that he was the victim of his zeal for the 
public good. 

An assembly of the people was immediately convened : and there 
it was resolved, in spite of all the remonstrances Solon could make 
against it, that fifty guards should be allowed Pisistratus for the 
security of his person. He soon augmented the number as much as 
he thought fit, and by their means made hhnself master of the cita- 
del. All his enemies betook themselves to flight, and the whole city 
was in great consternation and disorder, except SoIchi, who loudly 
reproached the Athenians with their cowardice and folly, and the 
. tyrant with his treachery. Upon his being asked what it was that 
gave him so much firmness and resolution ? It is, said he, my old 
age. He was indeed very old, and did not seem to risk mucK, as 
the end of his life was*very near : though it often happens, that men 
grow fonder of life, in proportion as they have less reason and right 
to desire it should be prolonged. But Pisistratus, after he had sub- 
dued all, thought this conquest imperfect till he had gained Solon : 
and as he was well acquainted with the means that are proper to 
conciliate an old man, he spared no caresses, omitted nothing that 
could tend to soften and win upon him, and showed him all possible 
marks of friendship and esteem, doing him all manner of honour, 
having him often about his person, and publicly professing a great 
veneration lor his laws ; which in truth he both observed himself, 
and caused to be observed by others. Solon, seeing it was impossi- 
ble either to bring Pisistratus by fair means to renounce this usurpa- 
tion, or to depose him by force, thought it a point of prudence not 
to exasperate the tyrant by rejecting the advances he made him, 
and hoped, at the same time, that by entering into his confidence 
and counsels, he might at least be capable of conducting and turn- 
ing into a proper channel a power which he could not abolish, and 
of mitigating the mischief and calamity that he had not been able 
to prevent. — 

Solon did not survive the liberty of his country two years com- 
plete : for Pisistratus made himself master of Athens, under the ar- 
chon Comias, the first year of the 51st Olympiad; and Solon died 
the year following, under the archon Hegestratus, who succeeded 
Comias. 

The two parties, the heads of which were Lycurgus and Mega- 
cles, unitmg, drove Pisistratus out of Athens. He ^^ ^s, however, 
soon recalled by Megacles, who gave him hisdaughto* in marriage. 
But a difference, that arose upon occasion of this natch, having 
embroiled them afresh, the Alcmseonidee had the worst, and were 

« Hwod. ]. i. e. 50-64. t Plat, in Solan, p. 05, 96. 
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obliflred to retire. Pisistratus was twice deposed, and twice ibmid 
means to reinstate himself. His artifices ac<fiired him his power, 
and iiis moderation maintained him in it ; and without doubt his 
eloquence,* which even in TuUy's judgment was very great, render- 
ed him very acceptable to the Athenians, who were but too apt to 
be affected with the charms of oratory, as it made them forget the 
care of their liberty. A n exact submission to the laws distinguished 
Piastratus from most other usurpers: and the mildness of his go- 
vernment was such as might make many a lawful , sovereign blutib. 
For which reason, the character of Pisbtratus has been thought 
worthy of being set in opposition to that of other tyrants. Cicero, 
doubting what use Ciesar would make of his victory at Pbars,alia, 
wrote to his dear friend Atttcus, iVe do not yet know, whether the 
destiny of Rome toill have tu groan under a PhalariSy or live vnder 
a PuistratuM,^ 

This tyrant, indeed, if we are to call him so, always showed him- 
self very popular and moderate; and had such a command of his 
temper ,| as to bear reproaches and insults with patience, when he 
had it in his power to revenge them with a word. His gardens and 
orchards were open to all the citizens ;} in which he was afterwards 
imitated by Cimon. It is said, he was the first who opened a pub- 
lic library in Athen8,|| which after his time was much augmented, 
and at last carried into Persia by Xerxes, when he took the city. 
But Seleucus Nicanor, a long time afterwards, caused it to be 
brought hack to Athens. CicerolT thinks also it was Pisistratus who 
first made the Athenians acquainted with the poems of Homer; who 
arranged the books in the order in which we now find them, whereas 
before they were confused, and not digested ; and who first caused 
them to be publicly read at the feasts called Panathenaea. Plato 
ascribes this honour to his son Hipparchus.** 

Pisistratus died in tranquillity, ft and transmitted to his sons the 
sovereign power, which he had usurped thirty years before ; seven- 
teen of which he had reigned in peace. 

A. M. 3478. His sons were Hippias and Hipparchus. Thucydides 
Am. J. c. 52a. adds a third, whom he calls Thessalus. They seem to 
have inherited from their father an affection fbt learning and learned 
men. Plato, who attributes to Hipparchus what we have said con- 
cerning the poems of Homer,|| adds, that he invited to Athens the 
famous poet Anacreon, who was of Teos, a city of Ionia ; and that 
he sent a vessel of fifty oars on purpose for him. He likewise en- 
;ertained at his house Simonides, another famous poet of the isle of 

• Pisistratus (l-:ftiido tantdm valHisae dicUur, ut ei Athenienses rogiam imperium orati- 
me ca[>ti |)erinitti- nnt VtU. Max. 1. viii. c. 9. 

Quit) ductior iiM. « m tcm|>oril»uii, aut cuius eloquentia Uteris iostructior fuisse traditnr 
qu)\in Pisistfiiti ? Jic. de Oral. I. iii. n. 137. 

" Incertani eA Pnalarimne, an Pisistratum, sit imitaturus. JJd Attie. 1. vii. Ep. xix. 
Val. Max. 1. v. c. 1. ^ Aihen. I. xii. p. 532. i| Aul. G«l. I. vi. c 17 
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Ceos, one of the Cyclades, in the iEgean sea, to whom he gavr a 
large pension, and made very rich presents. The design of these 
princes in inviting men of letters to Athens was, says Plato, to soften 
and cultivate the minds of the citizens, and to infuse into them a re- 
lish and love for virtue, by giving them a taste for learning and the 
sciences. Their care extended even to the instructing of the pea- 
sants and country people, by erecting, not only in the streets of the 
city, but in all the roads and highways, statues of stone, called Mer- 
curies, with grave sentences and moral maxims carved upon them ; 
in which manner those silent monitors gave instructive lessons to all 
passengers. Plato seems to suppose that Hipparchus had the au- 
thority, or that the two brothers reigned together. But Thucydides 
shows,* that Hippias, as the eldest of the sons, succeeded his father 
in the government. 

Be this as it may, their reign in the whole, after the death of Pisis- 
tratus, was only of eighteen years' duration: it ended in the follow- 
ing manner. 

Harmodius and Aristogiton, both citizens of Athens, had con- 
tracted a very strict friendship.f Hipparchus, angry with the former 
for a personal affront he pretended to have received from him, en- 
deavoured to revenge himself upon his sister, by putting a public 
affront upon her, obliging her shamefully to retire from a solemn 
procession, in which she was to carry one of the sacred baskets, 
alleging, that she was not in a fit condition to assist at such a cere- 
mony. Her brother, and still more his friend, being stung to the 
quick by so gross and outrageous an affront, took from that moment 
a resolution to attack the tyrants. And to do it the more effectually, 
they waited for the opportunity of a festival, which they judged 
would be very favourable for their purpose: this was the feast of the 
Panathensea, in which the ceremony required that all the tradesmen 
and artificers should be under arms. For the greater security, thcjy 
admitted only a very small number of the citizens into their secret ; cun 
ceivmg, that upon the first motion all the rest would join them. The 
day being come, they went betimes into the market-place, armed 
with da;^gers. Hippias came out of the palace, and went to the 
Ceramicus, which was a place without the city, where the company 
of guards then^were, to give the necessary orders for the ceremony. 
The two friends having followed him thither, saw one of the con- 
spirators talking very familiarly with him, which made them appre- 
hend they were betrayed. They could have executed their design 
that moment upon Hippias ; but were willing to begin their ven- 
geance upon the author of the affront they had received. They 
therefore returned into the city, where, meeting with Hipparchus, 
they killed him; but being immediately apprehended, themselves 
were slain, and Hippias found means to dispel the storm. 
After this afiair, he no longer observed any measures, and reigned 

• Lib. vi. p. 448. tT]meyd.Lvi. p. 446-490. 
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like a tnid t3rnnt, imttiii^ to death a vast namber of citizens. To 
guard liimself for the future against a like enterprise, and to secure 
a safe retreat for himself, in case of any accident, he endeavoured 
to strengthen himself by a foreign support, and to that end gave his 
daughter in marriage to the son of the tyrant of Lampsacus. 

In the mean time,* the Alcmieonidie, who from the beginning of 
the revolution had been banislied from Athens by Pisistratus, and 
wbo saw their hopes frustrated by the bad success of the last con- 
spiracy, did not however lose courage, but turned their views 
another way. As they were very rich and powerful, they got them- 
selves appointed by the Amphictyoos, who constituted the general 
council of Greece, to superintend the rebuilding of the temple of 
Delphi, for the sum of 300 talentfl, or 300,000 crowns.f As they 
were naturally generous, and had besides their reasons for being so 
on this occasion, they added to this sum a great deal of their own 
money, and made the whole fro!]t of the temple all of Parian marble, 
at their particular expense ; v/hereas by the contract made with the 
Amphictyons, it was only to have been made of common stone. 

The liberality of the Aicmconidae was not altogether a free 
bounty ; neither was their magnificence towards the god of Delphi 
a pure eflfect of religion: policy was the chief motive. They hoped 
by this means to acquire great influence in the temple, and it hap- 
pened according to their expectation. The money, which they plen- 
tifully poured into the hands of the priestess, rendered them absolute 
masters of the oracle, and of the pretended god who presided over 
it, and who for the future becoming their echo, did no more than 
faithfully repeat the words they dictated to him, and gratefully lent 
them the assistance of his voice and authority. . As often therefore 
as aiiy Spartan came to consult the priestess, whether upon his own 
afiairs or upon those of the state, no promise was ever made him of 
the ^od's assistance, but upon condition that the Lacedemonians 
should deliver Athens from the yoke of tyranny. This order was? 
so often repeated to them by the oracle, that they resolved at lasl 
to make war against the Pisistratidae, though they were under tht 
strongest engagements of friendship and hospitality with them 
herein preferring the will of God, says Herodotus, to all human con 
siderations.! 

7'he first attempt of this kind miscarried ; and the troops they 
sent against the tyrant were repulsed with loss. Notwithstanding, 
a little time after they made a second, which seemed to promise nc^ 
bettor success than the first ; because most of the Lacedaemonians, 
seeing the siege they had laid before Athens likely to continue a 
great while, retired, and left only a small number of troops to carry 
It on. But the tyrant's children, who had been clandestinely con- 
veyed out of the city, in order to be put in a safe place, bemg taken 

* ff erod. 1. V. c. 63—96. f About 4O,00OL sterling. 
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Dy the enemy, the father, to redeem them, was obliged to come to an 
accommodation with the Athenians, by which it was stipulated, 
that he should depart out of Attica in five days' time. According- 
A. M. 3496. lyi he actually retired within the time hmited, and set- 
Ant. J. c. 508. tied at SigcBum, a town in Phrygia, seated at the 
mouth of the river Scamander. 

Pliny observes,* that the tyrants were driven out of Athens the 
same year the kings were expelled Rome. Extraordinary ho- 
nours were paid to the memory of Harmodius and Aristogitoo. 
Their names were infinitely respected at Athens in all succeeding 
ages, and almost held in equal reverence with those of the gods* 
Statues were forthwith erected to them in the market-place, which 
was an honour that had never been conferred on any man before. 
The very sight of these statues, exposed to the view of all the citi- 
zens, kept up their hatred and detestation of tyranny, and daily re- 
newed their sentiments of gratitude to those generous defenders of 
their liberty, who had not scrupled to purchase it with their lives, 
and to seal it with their blood. Alexander the Great, f who knew 
how dear the memory of these men was to the Athenians, and how 
far they carried their zeal in this respect, thought he did them a 
sensible pleasure in sending back to them the statues of those two 
great men, which he found in Persia after the defeat of Darius, and 
which Xerxes had formerly carried thither from Athens. Pausanias 
ascribes this action to Seleucus Nicanor, one cf the successors of 
Alexander; and adds, that he also sent back to the Athenians their 
public library, which Xerxes had carried off with him into Persia. 
Athens,^ at the time of her deliverance from tyranny, did not con- 
fine her gratitude solely to the authors uf her liberty, but extended 
it even to a woman who had signalized her courage on that occa- 
sion. This woman was a courtesan, named Leiena, who by the 
charms of her beauty, and skill in playing on the harp, had parti« 
cularly captivated Hermodius and Aristogiton. After their aeath, 
the tyrant, who knew they had concealed nothing from this woman, 
caused her to be put to the torture, in order to make her declare 
the names of the other conspirators. But she bore all the cruelty 
gf their torments with an invincible constancy, and expired in the 
midst of them ; showings the world that her sex is more courageous, 
and more capable of keeping a secret, than some men imagine. 
The Athenians would not suffer the memory of so heroic an action 
to be lost ; and, to prevent the lustre of it from being sullied by the 
consideration of her character as a courtesan, they endeavoured to 
conceal that circumstance, by representing her in the statue which 
they erected to her honour, under the figure of a lioness without a 
tongue. 

Plutarch, in the life of Aristides,^ relates a circumstance which 
does great honour to the Athenians, and shows to what a pitch they 

♦ Plin. I. xxxiv. c. i. t TUn, I. xx^iv. c. 8. X W- 1- vU, c. 23. 1 txay, e 8 
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carried their gratitade to their deliverer, and their respect for his 
memory. They had learned that the grandaughter of Aristogiton 
lived at Lemnos, in very mean and poor circumstances, nobody be- 
ing willing to marry her upon account of her extreme indigence 
and poverty. The people of Athens sent for her, and, marrying 
her to one of the most rich and considerable men of their city, gave 
her an estate in land in the town of Potamos for her portion. 

Athens seemed, in recovering her liberty, to have also recovered 
her pristine courage. Duriiig the reigns of her tyrants, she had 
acted with indolence and indifference, as knowing what she did was 
•not for herself, but for them. But after her deliverance from their 
voke, the vigour and activity sbe exerted was of a quite different 
kind ; because then her labours were her own. 

Athens, however, did not immediately enjoy a perfect tranquillity 
Two of her citizens, Clisthenes, one of the Alcmieonid», and Isa- 
goras, who were men of the greatest power in the city, by contending 
with each other for superiority, created two considerable factions. 
The former, who had gained the people on his side, made an al- 
teration in the form of tneir establishment, and instead of tour tribes, 
whereof they consisted before, divided that body into ten tribes, to 
which he gave the names of the ten sons of Ion, whom the Greek 
historians make the father and first founder of the nation. Isagoras, 
seeing himself inferior in credit to his rival, had recourse to the La- 
cediemonians. Cleomenes, one of the two kin^ of Sparta, obliged 
Clisthenes to depart from Athens, with 700 families of his adherents. 
But they soon returned with their leader, and were restored to all 
their estates and fortunes. 

The Lacedtemonians, stung with spite and jealousy against 
Athens, because she took upon her to act independent of their au- 
thority; and repenting also that they had delivered her from 
her tyrants upon the credit of an oracle, of which they had since 
discovered the imposture, began to think of reinstating Hippia8,on6 
of the sons of Pisistratus; and to that end sent for him from Sigoeum, 
whither he had retired. They then communicated their designs in 
an assembly of the deputies of their allies, whose assistance and 
concurrence they were anxious to secure, in order to render theii 
enterprise successful. 

The deputy of Corinth spoke first on this occasion, and expressed 
great astonishment that the Lacedaemonians, who were themselves 
avowed enemies of tyranny, and professed the greatest abhorrence 
for all arbitrary government, should desire to establish it elsewhere : 
he exposed to their view, in the fullest light, all the cruel and horrid 
effects of tyrannical government, which his own country, Corinth, 
had but very lately felt by woful experience. The rest of the depu- 
ties applauded his discourse, and were of his opinion. Thus the 
enterprise came to nothing; and had no other effect than to discover 
the base jeaJousjr of the Lacedemonians, and to cover them with 
shame and confusion. 
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Hippias, defeated of his hopes, retired into Asia to Artaphernes, 
governor of Sardis for the king of Persia, whom he endeavoured by 
every method to engage in'a war against Athens ; representing to 
him, that the taking of so rich and powerful a city would render 
him master of all Greece. Artaphernes hereupon required of the 
Athenians that they would reinstate Hippias in the government ; to 
which they made no other answer, than by a downright and abso- 
lute refusal. This was the original ground and occasion of the wars 
between the Persians and the GreeKs, which will be the subject of 
the following volumes. 

ARTICLE IX. 

Uliutrious men who distinguished themselves in the arts and sciences. 

I begin with the poets, as thfe.rriost ancient. 

Homer, the most celebrated and illustrious of all the poets, is he 
of whom we have the least knowledge, either with respect to the 
country where he was bom, or the time in which he lived. Among 
the seven cities of Greece that contended for the honour of having 
given him birth, Smyrna, seems to have the best title to that glorious 
distinction. 

A.M. 3160. Herodotus tells us,* that Homer wrote 400 years 

Ant. J. C.844. before his time, that is, 340 years after the taking of 
Troy; for Herodotus flourished 740 years after that expedition. 

Some authors have pretended that he was called Homer, be- 
cause he was born blind. Velleius Paterculus rejects this story 
with contempt. If any man,t says he, believes that Homer wcu 
bom blind, he must be so himself^ and even have lost all his senses. 
Indeed, according to the observation of Cicero,| Homer's works 
are rather pictures than poems, so perfectly does he paint to the 
life, and set the images of every thing he undertakes to describe 
before the eyes of the reader ; and he seems to have been intent 
upon introducing all the most delightful and agreeable objects that 
nature affords into his writings, and making them in a manner pass 
in review before his readers. 

What is most astonishing in this poet is,} that being the first, at 
least of those that are known, who applied himself to that kind of 
poetry which is the most sublime and difficult of all, he should how- 
ever soar so high and with such rapidity, as to carry it at once to the 
utmost perfection; which seldom or never happens in other arts, but 
by slow degrees, and after a long series of years* 



• Lib. ii. c. 53. 

t Quem si quia csBCum geoitum putat, onuiibus riensibus orbus est Patert. 1. i. c. 5. 

X Tuscut. Q,uff!8t. 1. T. n. 114. 

% Clurissimum deinde Homeri illaxit ingenium, sine exemplo, maximam : qui magnitudin* 
operis, el fulsore carminam, solas appellari PoSta meruit. In quo hoc maximum esi, qudd 
Deque ante ilium quem ille imitaretur ; neque post ilium, qui imitari eum possit, inventus 
est: neque quenquam alium, cujus 0|>eris primus auctor fuerit, in eo perfectissimum, pr«- 
ler Homerum et Arcliilochum reperiemus. VelL PaUrc 1. i. c. 5 
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The kind of poetry we are speaking of is the Epic Poem so, called 
from the GrecK word Iroc ; because it is aii action related by the 
poet. The subject of this poem must be g^reat. instructive, serious, 
containing only one principal event, to which all the rest must refet 
and be subordinate ; and this principal action must have passed in 
a certain space of time, which must not exceed a year at most. 

Homer has composed two poems of this kind, the lUiad and the 
Ody&^ey; the subject of the first is the anger of Achilles, so per- 
nicious to the Greeks, when they besieged lUon, or Troy ; and that 
of ihe second is the voyages and adventures of Ulysses, after the 
taking of that city. 

It IS remar&able, that no nation in the world, however learned 
and ingenious, has ever produced any poems comparable to his; 
and that whoever have attempted any works of that kind, have all 
taken their plans and ideas iVom Homer, borrowed all their rules 
from him, made him their model, and have only succeeded in pro- 
portion to their success in copying him. The truth is, Homer was 
an original genius, and fit for others to be formed upon : Fons inge- 
niorum Hotneriu.* 

All the greatest men, and the most exalted oreniuses that have 
appeared for these two thousand and five or six hundred years in 
Greece, Italy, and elsewhere ; those whose writings we are still forced 
to admire ; who are still our masters, and who teach us to think, to 
reason, to speak, and to write; all these, says Madame Dacier,t «^c- 
knowledge Homer to be the greatest of poets, and look upon his 
poems as the model on which all succeeding poets should form their 
taste and judgment. After all this, can there be any man so con- 
ceited of his own talents, be they never so great, as reasonably to 
presume, that his decisions should prevail against such a universal 
concurrence of judgment in persons of the most distinguished abili- 
ties and characters ? 

So many testimonies, so ancient, so uniform, and so universal, 
entirely justify Alexander the Great's favourable judgment of the 
works of Homer, which he looked upon as the most excellent and 
valuable production of the human mind ; pretiosissimum humani ant' 
mi opus. I 

Quintilian,^ after having made a magnificent encomium upon 
Homer, gives us a just idea of his character and manner of writing 
in these few words; Ilunc nemo in magnis sublimitcite, in parvig 
proprielate, superavcrit. Idem Icetus etc pressus, jucundus et gravis^ 
turn copid turn brevitaie mirabitis. In great things, what a sublimity 
of expression ; and in little, what a justness and propriety! Diffu- 
fusive and concise, pleasant and grave, equally admirable both for 
his copiousness and his brevity. 
Hesiod. The most common opinion is, that he was conten^rarf 

* Plin. 1. xvii. c. 5. 

Jin IIumer'B life which ii prefixed to her translation oftiie IHad 
PUn. I. vii. c ». ( auin. L x, eap. i 
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with Homer. It is said, he was born i 
but that he was brought up at Ascra, a littl^ 
has since passed for his native country. Thus ' 
old man of Ascra.* We know little or nothing of this poet^^fH^y 
the few remaining poems which he has left, all m hexameter verse ; 
which are, 1st, The JVorka and Day9\ 2dly, The Thj^fgony, or the 
genealogy of the gods; 3dly, The Shield of Hercules; of which last 
some doubt whether it was written by Hesiod. 

1. In the first of these poems, entitled, TTie Works and Days^ 
Hesiod treats of agriculture, which requires, besides a great deal 
of labour, a due observation of times, seasons, and days. This 

Eoem is full of excellent sentences and maxims for the conduct of 
fe. He begins it with a short, but lively description of two sorts 
of disputes ; the one fatal to mankind, the source of quarrels, dis- 
cords, and wars ; and the other infinitely useful and beneficial to 
men, as it sharpens their wits, excites a noble and generous emula- 
tion among them, and prepares the way fi>r the invention and im 
provement of arts and sciences. He then makes an admirable 
description of the four different ages of the world ; tiie ^den, the 
silver, the brazen, and the iron age. The persons who hved in the 
golden age are those whom Jupiter after their death turned into so 
many Genii or spirits,! and then appointed them as guardians over 
mankind, giving them a commission to go up and down the earth, 
invisible to the sight of men, and to observe all their good and evil 
actions. 

This poem was Virg^il's model in composing his Georgics, as he 
himself acknowledges in this verse :^ 

Ascroamque cano Romana per oppida eanneiu} 
And sing the Ascrean verae to Roman swaina. 

The choice made by these two illustrious poets of this subject for 
the exercise of their muse, shows in what honour the ancients held 
agriculture, and the feeding of cattle, the two innocent sources of 
the wealth and plenty of a country. It is much to be deplored, 
that in after ages a taste so agreeable to nature, and so well adapted 
to the preservation of innocence of manners, should have gone to 
decay. Avarice and luxury have entirely depressed it. J^minmi 
alii ntbiere ritus^ circaque alia mentes hominum detineniur, et ovarii 
tice tantum artes colnntur.i 

2. The Theo^ony of Hesiod, and the poems of Homer, may be 
looked upon as the surest and most authentic archives and monu- 
ments of the theology of the ancients, and of the opinion they had 
of their gods. For we are not to suppose, that these poets were 
the inventors of the fables which we read in their writings. They 
only collected and transmitted to posterity the traces of the religion 

* Eeloc vl. V. 70. t Aa/movk. I Geot. Hi. v. 170. ^ PUn. In Praam. I. xlw 
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whi o • .v^f found eiUblished, and which prerailed in their time aa& 
couuU^. 

3. The Shield of HerctUee is a separate fragment of a poem, 
wherein it is pretended that Hesiod celebrated Uie most iUustrious 
heroines of antiquity: and it bears that title, because it contains, 
among other things, a long description of the shield of Hercoles, 
concerning whom the same poem relates a particular adventure. 

The poetry of Hesiod, in those places that are susceptible of orna- 
ment, is very elegant and delightful, but not so sublime and lofty as 
thsft of Homer. Quintilian* reckons him the chief in the middle 
manner of writing. Daiur ei palma in illo medio dicendi genere. 
A. M. 398a Archilochus. The poet Aichilocbus, born in 

Ant. J. t\ 724. Pares, inventor of the Iambic verse, lived in the time 
of Candules, king of Lydia. He has this advantage in common 
with Homer, according to Vellius Paterculus, that he carried at 
once that kind of poetry which he invented to a very great perfec- 
tion. The feet which gave their name to these verses, and which 
at first were the only sort used, are composed of one short and one 
long syllable. The Iambic verse, such as it was invented by Ar- 
chilochus, seems very proper for a vehement and energetic style : 
accordingly we see, that Horace, speaking of this poet, says, that it 
was his anger, or rather his rage, that armed him with his Iambics, 
for the exercising and exerting of his vengeance. 

Archiloeham proprio rabiet armavit lambo.f 

And Quintilian says,| he had an uncommon force of expression, 
was full of bold thoughts, and. of those strokes that are concise, but 
keen and piercing ; in a word, his style was strong and nervous. 
The longest of his poems were said to be the best.$ The world 
have passed the same judgment upon the orations of Demosthenes 
and Cicero; the latter of whom says the same of his friend Atti- 
cus*s letters. 

The verses of Archilochus were extremely biting and licentious;] 
witness those he writ against Lycambes, his father-in-law, which 
drove him to despair. For this double reason,ir his poetry, how ex- 
cellent soever it was reckoned in other respects, was baniBhed out 
of Sparta, as being more likely to corrupt the hearts and morals of 
young people, than to be useful in cultivatiiig their understanding. 
We have only some very short fragments remaining of this poet. 

•Lib.i.c.5. t Art Poet 

t Summa in hoe Tlaelocutionui, cdm valida tarn breves vibranteeque Mntentis, plnri 
mum laoffuinia atque nervorum. &uin. 1. x. c. 1. 

$ Ut A.riatophaiii ArchiJochi iainbus, aic epistola loDginima queque optima videtor 
Ck'e. Epist. xi. 1. 16. ad Jltticum. 

II Hor. Epod. Od. vi. ot Epist xix. 1. i. 

IT LaoedflBmonii libros Archilochi i civltate suft exportari Juaurant qadd eorumparJIm 
verocundam ac pudicam lectionem arbitrabantur. Noluerunt eaim ea liberorum auoruni 
tnimofl imbui, ne pids moribua noceret, qu&m inffeniia prodeaaot Itaque maximum poS- 
taw, aut cert^ aummoproximum, quia domum aibi inviaium obacoania maledictia lacerav* 
nA. oarminura exilio mulctftruat reL Pat. 1. vi. o. 3. 
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Such a niceness in a heathen people, with reffard to the 4iaai.ty of 
the books which they thought young persona should be permitted to 
read, is highly worth our notice, and will rise up in condenmation 
against many Christians. 

HiPPONAx. This Poet was of Ephesus, and signalized himself 
some years after Archilochus, in the same kind of poetry, and with 
the same force and vehemence. He was ugly, little, lean, and slen- 
der.* Two celebrated sculptors, who were brothers, Bupalus and 
jA.thenis (some call the latter Anthermus,) diverted themselves at 
his expense, and represented him in a ridiculous form. It is dan- 
gerous to attack satiric poets. Hipponax retorted their pleasantry 
ivith such keen strokes of satire, that they hanged themselves out 
of mortification : others say they only quitted the city of Ephesus, 
where Hipponax lived. His malignant pen did not spare even those 
to whom he owed his life. How monstrous was this ! Horace joins 
Hipponax with Archliochus, and represents them as two poets 
equally dangerou8.f In the Anthologia there are three or four 
epigrams,! which describe Hipponax as terrible even after his death. 
They admonish travellers to avoid his tomb, as a place from whence a 
dreadful hail perpetually pours, invyt tov ;^«iAat{'iTji Ta^ey, tov ^^tutcu 
Fuge grandmantem tumulum^ horrendum. 

It is thought he invented the Scazon verse, in which the Spondee 
is used instead of the Iambus in the sixth foot of the verse that bears 
that name. 

Stesichorus. He was of Himera, a city in Sicily, and excelled 
m Lyric poetry, as did those other poets of whom we are ^oing to 
speak. Lyric poetry is that, the verses of which, digested into odes 
and stanzas, were sung to the Lyre, or to other such like instru- 
ments. Stcsichorus flourished betwixt the 37th and 47th Olympiads. 
Pausanias,} after ma^y other fables, relates, that Stesichorus 
having been punished with the loss of sight for his satirical verses 
against Helen, did not recover it till he had retracted his invectives, 
by writing another ode contrary to the first ; which latter kind of 
ode is since called Palinodia, Quintilian 6ays,|| that be sang of 
wars and illustrious heroes, and that he supported upon the lyre all 
the dignity and majesty of epic poetry. 

Alcman. He was of Lacedcemon, or, as some will have it, of 
Sardis, in Lydia, and lived much about the same time as Stesichorus. 
Some make him the first author of amorous verses. 

* Hipponacti notabiliti vultOs faaditase rat ; quamobrem iraagiDem eini ]BietTi& Joeornm 
ii proposaere ridentium circuiia. Q,uod Hipponax indignatus amaritttainem eannioum dia- 
trinxit in tantum, ut credatur aliquibui ad laqueomeoj iinpaUiw; quod blurai wt. PUm 
I xzzvi. e. 5. 

t In maloa aapeirimiia 
Parata tollo eoraua; 
Qoalis Lycarabae ipretus infido gener, 
Aut aoer bosUa Bupalo. Epod. vL 
1 Aotbol. 1. m. % Paoa. in Laeon. p. 800. 

(i Stesichomm qnim sit ingenio validiu, materic quoqoa oatandiiBt, mazuM bdlft «l 
iwinimoa eaiMnteai ducea, et epici canninia onera lyift ■ ua l inau l wa. l«.z. & !• 
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Alcxos. He WW born at Mitylene, in Leebos : it is from him 
that the Alcaic vene denved its name. He was a professed enemy 
to the tyrants of Lesbos, and particularly to Pittacus, against whom 
he perpetually inveighed in his verses, it is said of him,* that being 
once in a battle, he was seised with such fear and terror, that he 
threw down his arms, and ran away. Horace has thought fit to 
give us the same account of himself.f Poets do not value them- 
selves so much upon prowess as upon wit. Quintilian 6ay84 that 
the style of Alceus was close, magnificent, and chaste; and to com- 
plete his character, adds, that he ver^ much resembled Homer. 

SiMONioss. This poet was a native of Ceos, an island in the 
^ffean sea. He continued to flourish at the time of Xerxes's ex- 
pedition. He excelled principally in eleffy.ft The invention of 
local memory is ascribed to him, of which f have spoken elsewhere.) 
At twenty-four years of age he disputed for, and carried, the priae 
of poetry. 

The answer be ffave a prince, who asked him, what God was, is 
much celebrated.! That prince was Hiero, king of Syracuse. The 
poet desired a day to consider the question proposed to him. On 
the morrow he asked two days ; and whenever he was called upon 
for his answer, he still doubled the time. The king, surprised at 
this behaviour, demanded his reason for it. — It is, replied Simon- 
ides, because the more I consider the question, the more obscure it 
seems : Quia qtumio diutiiu considero, tanto mihi res videlur obscip' 
rior. The answer was wise, if it proceeded from the high idea 
which he conceived of the Divine Majesty, which no understanding 
can comprehend, nor any tongue express.** 

After having travelled through many cities of A6ia,f f and amassed 
considerable wealth by celebrating, in his verses, the praises of 
those who were capable of rewar£ng him well, he embarked for 
the island of Ceos, his native country. The ship was cast away. 
Every one endeavoured to save what thev could. Simonides did 
not encumber himself with any thin^ ; and when he was asked the 
reason for it, he replied,— I carry afi I have about me : Jtfectim, tfi- 
qyai^ mea sunt cuncta. Several of the company were drowned, being 
overwhelmed by the weight of the things they attempted to save, 

*Herod.Lv.e.95. 

t Teenm PhUippoa et ederem fugam. 
S6nsi, relictA nonbene pannul&. Hor. Od, Tii. L SL 
* In doqnendo brevb et magniflcus ot diligens, plerumquo Homero BmUn. 
^ Bed me relictia, Miisa procax, jocia 
Cea retractes manera neaia. HcruL 
Mmtiiu laerymis Simonideta. CSottiU. 
I Method of teaching and ■tudying Ibe Bellea Lettrea. « 

/ Cic.deNatDeor.I.i.n.l5. 

'* Cert^ hoc est Dens, quod et eAm dicitor, non poteet dici: earn Mrtfanatar, noa poteil 
M^mari ; cdm comparatur, non potest eomparari ; cdm definitnr, ips& definitione cteseit. 
B. -Auf^. term, de temp. ciz. 

Nobis ad iateUectam pectus aagnstam est. Et ideo sic enm (Denm) digni catimamaa, 
onm inastimabilein dicimus. Eloqaar quemadmodam sentio. Magnitudmem Dei qot n 
potat nAsse, minuit: oai non vult mi nnere, non norlt Mmut. J%I«c 
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«sd thoM who got to shore were plundered by thieves. AH that 
escaped went to ClazomeniB, which was not far from the place 
where the vessel was lost. One of the citizens, who loved learning, 
and had read the poems of Simonides with great admiration, was 
exceedingly pleased, a|id thought it an honour, to receive him into 
his house. He supplied him abundantly with necessaries, whilst 
the rest were obliged to beg through the city. The poet, upon 
meeting them, did not forget to observe how justly he had answered 
them in regard to his effects : Dixi^ inquilj mea mecum esse cuncta; 
vog quod rapuiitUy perU, 

He was reproached with having dishonoured poetry by his ava- 
rice, in making his pen venal, and not composing any verses till 
he had agreed on the price to be paid for them. In Aristotle,"' we 
find a proof of this, which does him no honour. A 'person who had 
won the prize in the chariot-races, desired Simonides to compose a 
Bong of triumph upon that subject. The poet, not thinking the 
reward sufficient, replied, Ihat he could not treat it well. The prize 
had been won by mules, and he pretended that animal did not af- 
ford the proper matter for praise. Greater offers were made him, 
which ennobled the mule ; and the poem was made. Money haa 
long had power to bestow nobiUty and beauty : 

Et genus et formam regina pecunia donat. 

As this animal is generated between a she-ass and a horse, the poet, 
as Aristotle observes, considered them at first only on the base side 
of their pedigree. But money made him take them in the other 
light, and he styled them illustrunu foals qf rapid steeds: Xai^vt* 

Sappho. She was of the same place, and lived at the same time, , 
with AlcBBus. The Sapphic verse took its name from her. She 
composed a considerable number of poems, of which there are but 
two remaining . these are sufficient to satisfy us that the praises 
given her in all ages, for the beauty, pathetic softness, numbers, 
harmony, and infinite graces, of her poetry, are not without founda- 
tion. As a farther proof of her merit, she was caDed the Tenth 
Muse ; and the people of Mitylene engraved her image upon their 
money. It were to be wished, that the purity of her manners had 
been equal to the beauty of her genius ; and that she had not dis- 
honoured her sex by her vices and irregularities. 

Anacreon. This poet was of Teos, a city of Ionia. He lived 
in the 72d Olympiad. Anacreonf spent a great part of his time at 
the court of Polycrates, that fortunate tyrant of Samos ; and not 
only shared in all his pleasures, but was of his council. Plato tells 
us4 that Hipparchus, one of the sons of Pisistratus, sent a vessel of 
fifty oars to Anacreon, and wrote him a most obliging letter, en- 
treating him to come to Athens, where his excellent works would 

• RlMt.l.ta.e.t. t Horod.Liii.e.lSL t la Hippw. p. «8. fia. 
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be esteemed and reBabed as they deserved. It is said, the only stady 
of this poet was joy and pleasure: and those remains we have of 
his poetry suflSciently confirm it. We see plainly in all his verses, 
that his hand writes wliat his heart feels and dictates. It is impos- 
sible to express the elegance and delicacy oif his poems : nothing 
could be more estimable, had their object been more noble. 

Thbspis. He was the first inventor of Tragedy. I defer speak- 
ing of him, till I come to give some account ot the tragic poets. 

Of ihe Seven Wise Men of Greece. 

These men are too famous in antiquity to be omitted in this pre- 
sent history. Their lives are written by Diogenes Laertius. 

Thalcs, ihe JiUenan, If Cicero* is to be believed, Thales was 
the most illustrious of the seven wise men. It was he that laid the 
first foundations of philosophy in Greece, and gave rise to the sect 
called the Ionic sect; because be, the founder of it, was of Ionia. 

He held water to be the first principle of all things ;f and that 
God was that intelligent being, by whom all things were formed 
from water. The first of these opinions he had borrowed from the 
Egyptians, who, seeing the Nile to be the cause of the fertility of all 
tlieir lands, might eauly imagine from thence, that water was the 
principle of all things. 

He was the first of the Greeks that studied astronomy. He had 
exactly foretold the time of the eclipse of the sun that happened in 
the reign of Astyages, king of Media, of which mention has been 
made idready. 

He was also the first that fixed the term and duration of the solar 
vcar among the Grecians. By comparing the bigness of the sun*s 
body with that of the moon,<he thought he had discovered, that the 
oody of the moon was in solidity but the 720th part of the sun's body, 
and consequently, that the solid body of the sun was above 700 
times bigger than the solid body of the moon. This computation is 
very far from the truth ; as the sun*s solidity exceeds, not only 700 
times, but many millions of times, the moon's magnitude or solidity. 
But we know, that in all these matters, and particularly in that of 
which we are now speaking, the first observations and discoveries 
were very imperfect. 

When Thales travelled into £gypt,| he discovered an easy and 
certain method for taking the exact height of the pyiramids, by ob- 
serving the time when the shadow of our body is equal in length to 
the height of the body itself. ^ 

To show that philosophers were not so destitute,{ as some people 
imagined, of that sort of talents and capacity which is proper for 
business; and that they would be as successful as others in growing 



* Priaoapt Thales, anus d wptmn e«i max ratiquM coaeewisse primas ferunt 

cad, QM»i. D. 118. _ t liih. i. de Nat. De»r. n.SS. 
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xich, if they tbou|rht fit to apply themselves to that ponmit, ht 
bought the fruit of all the olive-trees in the territory of Miletus be- 
fore they were in blossom. The profound knowledge Ite had of na- 
ture had probably enabled him to foresee that the year would be 
extremely fertile. It proved so in fact ; and he made a considerable 
profit by his bargain. 

He used to thank the gods for three things : that he was born a 
**easonable creature, and not a beast ; a man, and not a woman ; a 
Greek, and not a Barbarian. Upon hid mother's pressing him to 
marry when he was young, he told her, it was then too soon; an<i 
after several years were elapsed, he told her it was then too late. 

As he was one day walking, and very attentively contemplating 
the stars, he chanced to fall into a ditch. — Ha! says a good old 
woman that was by, how will you perceive what passes in the hea- 
vens, and what is so infinitely above your head, if you cannot seo 
vtrhat is just at your feet, and before your nose.^ 
A. M. 3457. He was born the first year of the 35th, and died the 

Ant. J. c. 547. first year of the 68th Olympiad : consequently, he lived 
to be above ninety years of affe. 

Solon. His life has been already related at length. 

Chilo. He was a Lacedtemonian : very little is related of him. 
^sop asking him one day, how Jupiter employed himself.^ In hum* 
hlins those, says he, that exalt themselves, and exaMing those thai 
abase themselves. 

He died of joy at Pisa, upon seeing his son win the prize at box- 
ing, in the Olympic games. He said when he was dying, that he 
was not conscious to himself of having committed any fault during 
the whole course of his life (an opinion well becoming the pride and 
blindness of a heathen philosopher H unless it was once, when he 
made use of a little dissimulation ana evasion, in giving judgment in 
favour of a friend : in which action he did not know, whether he had 
done well or ill. He died about the 52d Olympiad. 

PiTTAcus. He was of Mitylene, a city of Lesbos. Joining with 
the brotliers of Alcseus, the famous Lyric poet, and with Aiceus 
himself, who was at the head of the exiled party, he drove the tyrant 
who had usurped the government out of that island. 

The inhabitants of Mitylene being at war with the Athenians, 
ffave Pittacus the command of the army. To spare the blood of his 
fellow-citizens, he offered to fight Phrynon, the enemy's general, in 
single combat. The challenge was accepted. Pittacus was victo- 
rious, and killed his adversary. The Mitylenians, out of gratitude* 
with unanimous consent, conferred the sovereignty of the city upon 
bun ; which he accepted, and behaved himself with so much mode- 
ration and wisdom, that he was always respected and beloved by 
his subjects. 

In tae mean time Alcsus, who was a declared enemy to all ty* 
rants, did not spare Pittacus in his verses, notwithstanding the mild- 
ness of his government and temper, but inveighed severely agaioii 

Vol.. n. « B 
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hiiii. The poet fbll afterwards into Pittaciis's hands, who Wafl -flO 
ikr ftom tanng revenge, that he gave him his liberty, and showed, 
by that act of clemenoy and generosity, that be was only a tyrant in 
name. * 

After having governed ten vears with great equity and wisdom, 
he voluntarily resigned his authority, and retired. He used to say,* 
that the proof of a good ^verament was, to engage the subjecta 
not to be afraid of their pnncc, but to be afraid for him. It was a 
maztm with him, that no man should ever give himself the liberty 
of speaking ill of a fHend, or even of an enemy. He died in the 
53d Olympiad. 

Bus. We know but very little of Bias. He obliged Alyattes, 
king of Lydia, by a stratagem, to raise the siege of Priene, where 
he was bom. The city was hard pressed with famine ; upon which 
he caused two mules to be fattened, and contrived a way to have 
them pass into the enemy's camp. The good condition they were 
in astonished the king, who thereupon sent deputies into the city. 
Upon pretence of offering terms of peace, but really to observe the 
state of the town and people. Bias, guessing their errand, had or- 
dered the granaries to be filled with great heaps of sand, and those 
heaps to be covered with com. When the deputies returned, and 
made report to the kin^ of the great plenty of provisions they had 
seen in the city, he hesitated no longer, but concluded a treaty, and 
raised the siege. One of the maxims Bias particularly taught and 
recommended, was, to do all the good we can, and ascribe all the 
glory of it to the gods.f 

Clcobulus. We know as little of him as of the former. He was 
bom at Lindoe, a town in the isle of Rhodes ; or, as some will have 
it, in Carta. He invited Bolon to come and live with him, when 
Pisistratus had usuiped the sovereignty of Athens. 

pEBiANDER. He is numbered among the wise men, though he 
was a tyrant of Corinth. When he had first made himself master 
of that city, he wrote to Thrasybulus, tyrant of Miletus, to knov 
what measures he should take with his new acquired subjects. The 
latter, without any other answer, led the messenger into a field of 
wheat, where in walking along he beat down with his cane all the 
ears of com that were higher than the rest. Periander perfectly 
well understood the meanmg of this enigmatical answer, which was 
a tacit intimation to him, that, in order to secure his own life, he 
should cut off the most powerful of the Corinthian citizens.' But, 
if we may believe Plutarch ,t Periander did not relish so cmel advice. 

He wrote circular letters to ail the wise men,{ inviting them to 
""I some time with him at Corinth, as they had done the year be- 



«£tiS. Mul in Conv. wpL up. p. 159. 
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fore at Sardis with CroBsos. Princes in those days thought them- 
selves much honoured, when they could have such g^uests in their 
houses. Plutarch describes an entertainment,* which Periander 
gave these illustrious guests ; and observes, at the same time, that 
the decent simplicity of it, adapted to the taste and character of the 
persons entertained, did him much more honour than the greatest 
magnificence could have done. The subject of their discourse at 
table was sometimes grave and serious, and sometimes pleasant and 
gay. One of the company proposed this question : Which is the 
most perfect popular government? — That, answered Solon, where 
an injury done to any private citizen is such to the whole body: — 
That, says Bias, where the law has no superior : — That, says Tha!es, 
where the inhabitants are neither too rich nor too poor : — That, says 
Anacharsis, where virtue is honoured, and vice detested : — says Pit- 
tacus. Where dignities are always conferred upon the virtuous, and 
never upon the wicked: — says Cleobulus, Where the citizens fear 
blame more than punishment : — says Chile, Where the laws are more 
regarded, and have more authority, than the orators. From all 
these opinions, Periander concluded, that the most perfect popular 
government would be that which came nearest to aristocracy, where 
the sovereign authority is lodged in the hands of a few. men of 
honour and virtue. 

Whilst these wise men were assembled together at Periander'a 
court, a courier arrived from Amasis,king of Egypt, with a letter for 
Bias, with whom that king kept a close correspondence. The purport 
of this letter was to consult him how he should answer a proposal made 
him by the king of Ethiopia, of his drinking up the sea ; in which 
case the Ethiopian king promised to resign to him a certain number 
of cities in his dominions : but if he did not do it, then he, Amasis, 
was to give up the same number of his cities to the king of Ethiopia. 
It was usual in those days for princes to propound such enigmatical 
and puzzling questions to one another. Bias answered him directly, 
and advised him to accept the offer on the condition that the king 
of Ethiopia would stop all the rivers that flow into the sea; lor the 
business was only to drink up the sea, and not the rivers. We find 
an answer to the same effect ascribed to ^sop. 

I must not here forget to take notice, that these wise men, of 
whom I have been speaking, were all lovers of poetry, and composed 
verses themselves, some of them a considerable number, upon sub- 
jects of morality and policy, which are certainly topics well wor- 
thjr of the muses. Solon ,t however, is reproached for having 
written some Ucentious verses; which may teach us what judg- 
ment we ought to form of these pretended wise men of the pagan 
world. 

Instead of some of these seven wise men, which I have mention- 
sd, some people have substituted others ; as Anacharsis for exam 

* l^-Conv. lept. aap. '' t Plat, in Solon, p. n. 
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tM y»m B pim ealda s Pherecydefc Tlw fim oftliete k the iwmI 
vninstoiy. 
Aif ACBABsu. LcHig bdbie SoIod'b time the Nomad Scythums, 
were in greet reputatioii for their simplicity, frugeHty, temperance 
and justice. Homer calls them a very just nation.* Anacharsb 
was one of these Scythians, and of the royal family. A certain 
Athenian, once having reproached him with his ooontry: — ^My 
country, yon think, replied Anacharsis, is no great hcMiour to 
me : and you, sir, are no great honour to yoar coontry. — ^His good 
eense, profound knowledge, and great experience, made him pass 
fiir one of the seven wise men. He wrbte a treatise in verse 
I the art military, and composed another tract on the laws of 



f e used to make visits to Solon. It was in conversation with him 
that he compared laws to cobwebs, which entangle only little flies, 
whilst wasps and hornets break through them. 

Beinff inured to the austere and poor life of the Scythians, he set 
little vuue upon riches. Crosans mvited him to come and see him, 
and without doubt hinted to him, that he was able to mend his for- 
tune. / have no occasion for your gold^ said the Scythian in his 
answer : / cosie Mo Greece only to enrich my mindy and improve my 
underetanding ; I ahaU he very toell aaUsfied, tfl return tnio my own 
cotmlry, not wUh an addition to my wealthy tnii toith an increase of 
knowledge andvirtue. However, AnacharsiB accepted the invitation, ' 
and went to that prince's court. 

We have already observed that .£sop was much surprised and 
dissatisfied at the cold and indifferent manner in which Solon view- 
ed the magnificence of the palace, and the vast treasures of Croe- 
sus;! because it was the master, and not the house, that the 
philosopher wished to have reason to admire. CertcHnlyy says Ana- 
charsis to iEsop on that occasion, you haveforgotten your own fable 
of the fox and panther. The latter^ as her highest merits could only 
show her fine skin, beautifully marked and spotted with different a>- 
hurs: the fox's skin, on the contrary , was very plain, but contained 
within it a treasure of subtilties and stratagems of isifinite value* 
This very image, continued the Scythian, sfiows me your own cha- 
racter. You are (effected with a splendid outside whilst youpay little 
or no regard to what is truly the man, that is, to that which is in 
him, and consequently properly his. 

JEsop, I join iGsop with the wise men of Greece; not only be- 
cause he was often amongst them,| but because he taught true 
wisdom with fiir more art than they do who teach it by niles and 
definitions. 

• mad. lib. N. ▼. a. t Plui. in Coot, aept Mip. p. 155. 

I JEaopw ille A Pbrygift fabalator, baud immerito tapieiM existiinatui Mt * eftm qnm 
■tiKa mooitu raaauqae erant, non govern, non imperioa^ pnecepitet cenrait, ut (riiiioaophia 
moa eat, led festivos delecUbiiMque apologoa commentua, rea Mlabrtler ac proapieiantai 
ammadveraaa, u mentea animoaquo homuittm, cum audiandi qu&dam HVftwra indoh. 
Smt. OsiL Abet. Jitt. lib. ii. cap. tti 
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iCsop was by birth a Phrygian. He had abundance of wit ; but 
was terribly deformed : he was short, hunch-backed, and horridly 
ugly in face, having scarce the figure of a man ; and for a very 
considerable time almost without the use of speech. As to his 
condition of life, he was a slave ; and the merchant who had bought 
him, found it very difficult to get him off his hands, so extremely 
were people shocked at his unsightly figure and deformity. 

The first master he bad sent him to labour in the field; whether 
it was that he thought him incapable of any better employment, or 
only to move so disagreeable an object out of his sight. 

He was afterwards sold to a philosopher named Xanthus. I 
should never have done, should I relate all the strokes of wit, the 
sprightly repartees, and the arch and humorous circumstances of 
his words and behaviour. One day his master, designing to treat 
some of his friends, ordered iEsop to provide the best of every thing 
he could find in the market. iCsop bought nothing but tongues, 
which he desired the cook to serve up witn different sauces. When 
diuner came, the first and second courses, the side dishes, and the 
removes, were tongues. Did I not order you, says Xanthus in a 
violent passion, to buy the best victuals the market afforded ? And 
have I not obeyed your orders ' saysiEsop. Is there any thing better 
than a tongue ? Is not the tongue the bond of civil society, the 
key of sciences, and the origin of truth and reason ? By means of 
the tongue cities are built, and governments established and ad- 
ministered : with that men instruct, persuade, and preside in assem- 
blies : it is the instrument by which we acquit ourselves of the chief 
of all our duties, the praising and adoring the gods. Well then, replied 
Xanthus, thinking to catch bun, go to market again to-morrow, and 
buy me the worst of every thing : the same company will dine with 
me, and I have a mind to diversify my entertainment. JElsop the 
liext day provided nothing but the very same dishes ; telling his 
master that the tongue was the worst thing in the world. It is, 
says he, the instrument of all strife and contention, the fomenter of 
law-suits, and the source of divisions and wars ; it is the organ of 
error, of lies, calumny, and blasphemjr. 

iEsop found it very difficult to obtain his liberty. One of the very 
first uses he made oi it was to go to Crcesus, who, on account of bis 
great reputation and fame, had been long desirous to see him. The 
strange deformity of iEsop's person shocked the kin^ at first, and 
much abated the aood opinion he had conceived of bun. But the 
beautjT of his mind soon shone forth through the coarse veil tnat co- 
vered it ; and Crcesus found, as iBsop said on another occasion, 
that we ought n^t consider the form of the vessel, but the quality 
of the liquor it contains. 

He made several voyages into Greece,'*' either for pleasure, or 
upon the affairs of Crcesus. Being at Athens a short time after 
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Pfauftntos had nraiped the aoyereigoty and aboGsbed the pofolar 
goTemment, and obaerving the Athenians bore this new joke with 
great impatience, he repeated to them the fable of the nrogs who 
demanded a king from Jupiter. 

It is doubted whether the fables of .fisop, such as we have them, 
are all his, at least in regard to the expression. Great part of them 
are ascribed to Planades, who wrote his life, and hyed in the four 
teenth century. 

.£sop is reckoned the author and inventor of this simple and na 
tural manner of conveying instmction by tales and &bles ; in whiof 
hght Phedrus speaks of nim : 



Uaiie ego poJivi v«nabu nnarik. 

But the glory of this invention is really due to the poet Hesied ;* 
an invention which does not seem to be of any great importance^ 
or extraordinary merit, and yet has been much esteemed and made 
use of by the greatest philosophers and ablest politicians. Plato 
tells us, that Socrates,t a little before he died, turned some of 
^sop's fables into verse; and Plato himself earnestly recommends 
it to nurses to instruct their children in it betimQ54 in order to 
form their manners, and to inspire them early with the love of 
wisdom. 

Fables could never have been so universally adopted by all na- 
tions, as we see they have, if there was not a vast fund of useful 
truths contained in them, and agreeably conceived under that plain 
and negligent disguise, in which their peculiar character consists. 
The Creator certainly designing to instruct mankind, by the very 
prospect of nature, has endowed the brute part of it with various in- 
stincts, inclinations, and properties, to serve as so many pictures in 
miniature to man, of the several duties incumbent upon him; and to 
point out to him the good or evil qualities he ought to acquire or 
avoid. Thus has he given us, for instance, a lively image of meek- 
ness and innocence in the lamb ; of fidelity and friendship in the 
dog ; and on the contrary, of violence, rapaciousness, and cruelty, 
in the wolf, the lion, and the tiger ; and so of the other species of 
animals ; and all this he has designed, not onl^ as instruction, but 
as a secret reproof to man if he should be indifibrent about those 
qualities in himself, which be cannot forbear esteeming or detesting, 
even iu the brutes themselves. 

This is a dumb language which all nations understand ; it is a 
sentiment engraven in nature, which every man carries about with 
him. iEsop was the first of all the profane writr^rs who laid hold 

* nie qnoque fabnltt, quos, etiamsi originem non ab .fisopo aceepnmnt (D%m videtnr 
earam priiiiui auctor Hoaiodua,) nomine tamen iGsopt roaxim^ celebraotor, duetra aDunoa 
aolent,|>raici|in6 riuticorum «t irofieritoruni ; qui et simpiicidB qan ficta Sttot audiuat, •! 
capti volaptAtefaciloiia-iuibasdelectantur coiuontiuDt. Otttiuefl.1 v & 19. 
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of and unfolded it, made happy application of it, and attracted man's 
attention to this sort of simple and natural instroction, which is 
within the reach of a]l capacities, and equally adipted to persons of 
aU ages and conditions. He was the first that, in order to give 
body and substance to virtues, vices, duties, and maxims of so- 
ciety, did, by an ingenious artifice and innocent fiction, invent the 
metiiud of clothing them with graceful and familiar images borrow- 
ed from nature, by giving language to brute beasts, and ascribing 
sense and reason to plants and trees, and all sorts of inanimate 
creatures. 

The fables of jEsop are void of all ornament; but abound 
with good sense, and are adapted to the capacity of children, for 
whom they are more particularly composed. Those of Phiedrus 
are in a style somewhat more elevated^and diffused, but at the 
same time have a simplicity and elegance, that very much resem- 
ble the Attic spirit and style in the plain way of writing, which 
was the finest and most delicate kind of composition in use among 
the Grecians. Monsieur de la Fontaine, who was very sensible that 
the French tongue is nof susceptible of the same elegant simplicity^ 
has enlivened his fables with a sprightly and original turn of thought 
and expression, peculiar to himself which no other personj^as yet 
been able to imitate. 

It is not easy to conceive,* why Seneca aiSiserts as a fact, that the 
Romans in his time had never tried their pens in this kind of com- 
position. Were the fables of Phiedrus unknown to him? 

Plutarch relates the manner of -^sop's death.f He went to Del- 
phi, with a great quantity of gold and silver, to offer, in the name 
of CrcBsus, a great sacrifice to Apollo, and to give each inhabi- 
tant a considerable sum.{ A quarrel, which arose between him and 
the people of Delphi, occasioned him, afler the sacrifice, to send back 
the money to Crujsus, and to inform him, that those for whom it was 
intended had rendered themselves unworthy of his bounty The 
inhabitants of Delphi caused him to be condemned as guilty of sa- 
crilege, and to be thrown down from the top of a rock. The ^od, 
offended by this action, punished them with a plague and famine ; 
so that to put an end to these evils, they paused it to be signified in 
all the assemblies of Greece, that if any one, for the honour of 
JGsop, would come and claim vengeance for his death, they would 
give him satisfaction. At the third generation,* a man from Samos 
presented himself, who had no other relation to JEsop than being 
descended from the person who had bought that fabulist. The 
Delphlans made this man satisfaction, and thereby delivered them- 
selves from the pestilence and famine that distressed them. 

* Non audeo te usque e5 prodacere, ut fabellas quoque et .^opeoa logos intkntatuh 
RoMTAifis iNflKNiis OPU8, 8oIit& tibi vebuBtate connectaa. Saue. de C^nsoL ad Pol^ 
c27. 

t De aera Numinii vindict&. p. 556. 557. 

t Four mine, equal to 340 livres, about 81. 10* 

f Herod, lib. u. cap. 134. 
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The Atbenians, those excenent judgfes of true glory, erected a 
Doble itatue to this learned and ingenious slave ; to let all the people 
know, says Phedrus,* that the ways of honour were open indiffer- 
entW to all mankind, and that it was not to birth, but merit, thej 
paid io honourable a distinction. 

JEiopo {qgeBtem lUtoftin poraere Atdd, 

B«rvuniqu« ooUocAnint tttomi in bui. 

Patera honoris itcireat at cuncti viam, • 

Mm gmm tribai, ted vanati gloriftm. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE HIBTORT OF DARIUS, INTERMIXED WITH THAT OP 
THE GREEKS. 

Befcae Darius came to be king,* he was called Ochus. At hit 
fiuccesbion he took the name of Darius, which, according to Hero- 
dotus, in the Persian language signifies an avenger, or a man that 
defeats the schemes of another ; probably because he had punished 
and put an end to the insolence of the Magian impostor. He reign- 
ed thirty-six years. 

SECTION h 

Darioa*! manlaffes. The impoation of tribute*. The insolence and punishment of In. 
taphernes. The death of Oretes. The story of Deinocedes, a physician. The Jewi 
pcnrmitted to carry on the building of thoir temple. The generosity of Syloson rewarded. 

Before Darius was elected king he had married the daughter of 
Crobryas, whose name is not known. Artabarzanes, the eldest of 
the three sons whom he had by her, afterwards disputed the em- 
pire with Xerxes. 

A. M. 3483. When Darius was seated on the throne ,t the better 

Ant. J. c. 531. to secure himself therein, he married two of Cyrus's 
daughters, Atossa, and Artistona. The former had been wife to 
Cambyses, her own brother, and afterwards to Smerdis the Magian, 
during the time he possessed the. throne. Artistona was still a vir- 

fin wnen Darius married her; and of all his wives was the person 
e most loved. He likewise married Parmys, daughter of the 
true Smerdis, who was Cambyses's brother, as also Phedyma, 

• Herod. 1 vi. c. £8. Val. Max. 1 Ix. c. S. f Herod. L UL e.8& 
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dangliter to Ottnes, bv whose managemeDt the imposture ot the 
Ma^an was discovered By these wives he had a great number or 
chiluren of both sexes. 

We ba ve already seen, that the seven conspirators who put the Ma- 
gian to death, had agreed among themselves, that he whose horse, on 
a day appointed, first neighed, at the rising of the sun, should be de- 
clared king ; and that Darius's horse, by an artifice of his groom, 
procured his master that honour. The king,"* desiring to transmit 
to future ages his gratitude for this signal service, caused an eques- 
trian statue to be set up, with this inscription : Dariiu, the 9on of 
Hytiatptty acquired the kingdom of Persia by means of his horse 
(whose name was inserted,) and of hisgroom^ Oebares* There is in 
this inscription, in which we see the king is not ashamed to own 
himself indebted to his horse and his groom for so transcendant a 
benefaction as the regal diadem, when it was his interest, one would 
think, to have it considered as the fruits of a superior merit ; there 
is, I say, in this inscription, a simplicity and sincerity strikingly 
characteristic of those ancient times, and extremely remote from the 
pride and vanity of our own. 

One of the first cares of Dariu8,f when he was settled on the 
throne, was to regulate the state of the provinces, and to put his 
finances into gooa order. Before his time, Cyrus and Cambyses had 
contented themselves with receiving from the conquered nations 
such free giflsonly as they voluntarily ofiered,and with requiring a 
certain number of troops when they had occasion for them. But 
Darius perceived that it was impossible for him to preserve all the 
nations subject to him in peace and security, without keeping up 
regular forces; and equally impossible to maintain these forces, 
without assigning them a certain pay; or to be able punctually 
to give them that pay, without laying taxes and impositions upon 
the ]>eopIe. 

In order therefore the better to regulate the administration of 
his finances, he divided the whole empire into twenty districts or 
governments, each of which was annually to pay a certain sum to 
the satrap appointed for that purpose. The natural subjects, that 
is, the Persians, were exempt from all imposts. Herodotus gives 
an exact enumeration of these provinces, which may very much 
contribute to give us a just idea of the extent of the Persian 
empire. 

In Asia it comprehended all that now belongs to the Persians and 
Turks; in Africa, it took in Egypt and part of Nubia, as also the 
soast of the Mediterranean as mr as the kingdom of Barca; in Eu- 
rope, part of Thrace and Macedonio. But it must be observed, that 
in this vast extent of country, there were several nations which were 
only tributary, and not properly subjects to Persia; as is the case at 
this day with respect to the Turkish empire. 

*• Herod. LiiLe. 881 t Ibid. e. 8B-07. 
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History observes,* that Darius, in imposingf these tributes, show- 
ed great wisdom and moderation. He sent for the principal inha- 
bitants, of every province; such as were best acquainted with the 
condition and ability of their country, and were interested in giving 
hitn a true and impartial account. He then asked them, if such and 
such sums, which he proposed to each of them for their respective 
provinces, were not too great, or did not exceed what they were 
able to pay ; his intention bjeing, as he told them, not to oppress his 
subjects, but only to require such aids from them as were propor- 
tioned to their incomes, and absolutely necessary for the defence 
of the state. They all answered, that the sums he proposed were 
very reasonable, and such as would not be burdensome to the peo- 
ple. The king, however, was pleased to abate one half, choosing 
rather to keep a great deal within bounds, than to risk a possibility 
of exceeding them. 

But notwithstanding this extraordinary moderation on the, king's 
part, as there is something odious in all imposts, the Persians, 
who had given the surname of Father to Cyrus, and of master 
to Cambyses, thought fit to characterize Darius by that of Mer« 
chant, t 

The several sums levied by the imposition of these tributes or 
taxes, as far as we can infer from the calculation of HerodotuS) 
which is attended with great difficulties, amounted in the whole 
to about 44,000,000 per annum French, or something less than 
2,000,000 Enfflish monev. 

After the death of the Maman impostor, J it was agreed, that 
the Persian noblemen who had conspired against him, should, be- 
sides several other marks of distinction, have the liberty of free ac- 
cess to the king's presence at all times, except when he was alone 
with the queen. Intaphemes, one of those noblemen, being refused 
admittance into the king's apartment at a time when the king and 
queen were in private together, in a violent rage attacked the offi- 
cers of the palace, abused them outrageously, cutting their faces 
with his scymitar. Darius highly resented so heinous an insult ; 
and at first appi'ehended it might be a conspiracy amongst the noble- 
men. But when he was weU assured of tho contrary, he caused 
Intaphemes, with his children, and all that were of his family, to be 
seized, and had them all condemned to death, confounding through 
a blind excess of severity, the innocent with the guilty. In these 
unhappy circumstances, the wife of the criminal went every day 
to the gates of the palace, crying and weeping in the most lament- 
able manner, and never ceasing to implore the king's clemency 
with all the pathetic eloquence of sorrow and distress. The king 

* Plut. in Apophthegm, p. 173. 

t Kar»Xep gignifies •omcthing ftill more nMan and eontomptiUo ; but 1 do not know 
bow to ezpren it in our language. It may signify a broker or a retaiier, any one that 
buyi to iell again. 

t H«nMl.I. ilLe.l]8,lI9L 
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eoald not resist bo moving a spectacle, and besides her own, granted 
her the pardon^ of any one of her family whom she should choose. 
This gave the unhappy lady great perplexity, who desired, uo doubt, 
to save them aU. At last, alter a long deUberation, she determincHl 
in favour of her brother. 

This choice, wherein she seemed not to have followed the senti- 
ments which nature should dictate to a mother and a wife, surprised 
the king ; and when he desired she might be asked the reason of 
it, she made answer, that by a second marriage the loss of a hus- 
band and children might be retiieved ; but that her father and mo- 
ther being dead, there was no possibiUty of recovering a brother. 
Darius, besides the life of her brother, granted her the same favour 
for the eldest of her children. 

I have already related, in this volume,* by what an instance of 
perfidiousness Oretes, one of the king's governors in Asia Minor, 
Drought about the death of Polycrates, tyrant of Samos. So black 
and detestable a crime did not go unpunished* Darius found out, 
that Oretes strangely abused his power, making no account of the 
blood of those persons who had the misfortune to displease him. 
This satrap earned his insolence so far, as to put to death a messenger 
sent him by the kin^, because, the orders he had brought him were 
disagreeable. Danus, who did not yet think himself well settled in 
the throne, would not venture to attack him openly ; for the satrap 
had no less than 1000 soldiers for his guard, not to mention the 
soldiers he was able to raise from his government, which included 
Phrygia, Lydia, and Ionia. The king therefore thought fit to pro- 
ceed in a secret manner to rid himself of so dangerous a servant. 
With this commission he intrusted one of his officers, of approved 
fidelity, and attaclunent to his person. The officer, under pretence 
of other business, went to Sardis, where, with great dexterity, he 
sounded the dispositions of the people. To pave the way to his de- 
sign, he iirst gave the principal officers of the governor's guard 
letters from the king, which contained nothing but ^neral orders. 
A little while afler he delivered them other letters, in which their 
orders were more express and particular. And as soon he found 
himself perfectly sure of the disposition of the troops, he then 
read them a third, letter, wherein the king in plain terms commanded 
them to put the governor to death; and this order was executed 
without delay. AU his effects were confiscated to the king ; and 
all the persons belonging to his family and household were removed 
to Susa. Among the rest there was a celebrated physician of 
Crotona, whose name was Democedes. This physician's story is very 
singular, and happened to be the occasion of some considerable 
events. 

Not long af>er the foreraentioned transaction,! Darius chanced 
to have a fall from his horse in hunting, by which he wrenched one 

• Herod. LULc ISO. 15ia f Ibid. l»,13a. 
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of hw feet in a violent manner, and put his heel out of joint The 
Egyptians were then reckoned the most skilful in physic; for which 
reason the king had several physicians of that nation about him. 
These undertook to cure the king,* and exerted all their skill on so 
important an occasion; but they were bo awkward in the operation, 
and in the handling and managing the king's foot, that they put him 
to incredible pain ; so that he passed seven days and seven nights 
without sleeping. Democcdes was mentioned on this occasion by 
some person, who had Jieard him extolled at Sardis as a very able 
physician. He was sent for immediately, and brought to the king 
in tiie condition he was in, with liis irons on, and a very poor appa- 
rel ; for he was at that time actually a prisoner. The king asked 
him, whether he had any knowledge of physic ? At first he denied 
he had, fearing, that if he should give any proofs of his sliilJ, he 
should be detained in Persia, and by that means be for ever debarred 
from returning to his own country, for which he had an exceeding 
affection. Darius, displeased with his answer, ordered him to be put 
to the torture. Democedes found it was necessary to own the truth , 
and therefore offered his service to the king. The first thing he did, 
was to apply gentle fomentations to the part, affected. This remedy 
had a speedy effect ; the king recovered his sleep ; and in a few 
days was perfectly cured both of the sprain and the dislocation. To 
recompense the physician, the king made him a present of two pair 
of golden chains. Upon which Democedes asked him, whether he 
meant to reward the happy success of his endeavours by doubling 
his misfortunes ? The king was pleased with that saying ; and or 
dered his eunuchs to conduct Democedes to his wives, that they 
might see the person to whom he was indebted for his recovery 
They all made him very magnificent presents; so that in one day's 
time he became extremely rich. 

Democedes was p. native of Crotona,f a city of Griccia Magna in 
the lower Calabria in Italy, from whence he had been obliged to fly, 
on account of the ill-treatment he received from his father. He 
first went to iEgina,! where, by several successful cures, he ac- 
quired great reputation: the inhabitants of this place settled on him 
a yearly pension of a talent. The talent contained sixty minaj, and 
was worth about 3000 livres French money. Some time after he 
was invited to Athens ; where they augmented his pension to 5000 
livres'per annum.) After this he was received into the family of 
Polycrates, tyrantof Samos, whogave hima pension of 2000 crowns.|| 
It redounds much to the honour of cities or princes, by handsome 
pensions and salaries, to engage such persons m their service as are 
of public benefit to mankind ; and even to induce foreigners of worth 
and merit to come and settle among them. The Crotonians from 



* Anciently the fiame perionf praetiied both as physicians and Burf^ons. 

t Herod. I. iii. c. 131. . _ 

i An island beiweeo Attica aod Polopoanesus $ 100 mwo. |i Two taltats. 
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this time had the reputation of having the ablest physicians; ant* 
next afler them, the people of Cyrene iu Africa. The Argives were 
at the same time reputed to excel in music. 

Democcdes,* after performing this cure upon the king, was ad- 
mitted to the honour of eating at his table, and came to have great 
influence at Susa. At his intercession, the Egyptian physicians 
were pardoned, who had all been condemned to be hanged for 
having been less skilful than the Grecian physician ; as if they were 
obliged to answer for the success of their remedies, or that it' was 
a crime not to be able to cure a king. This is a strange abuse, 
thougli too common an effect of unlimited power, which is seldom 
guided by reason or equity,' and which, bein^ accustomed to see 
every thing jgrive way impficitly to its authority, expects that its 
commands, of what nature soever, should be instantly performed ! 
We have seen something of this kind in the history of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who pronounced a general sentence of death upon all his ma- 
gicians, because they could not divine what it was he had dreamed 
m the night, which he himself had forgotten. Democedes procured 
also the enlargement of several of those persons who had been im- 
prisoned with him. He lived in the greatest aiHuence, and was in 
the hiffhest esteem and favour with the king. But he was at a 
great distance from his own country, and his thoughts and desires 
were continually bent upon Greece. 

He had the good fortune to perform another cure,t which con- 
tributed to raise his credit and reputation still higher. Atossa, one 
of the king's wives, and daughter to Cyrus, was attacked with k 
cancer in her breast. As long as tne pain was moderate, she bore 
it with patience, not being able to prevail on herself, out of modesty. 
to discover her disorder. But at last she was constrained to it, and 
sent for Democedes ; who promised to cure her, and at the same time 
requested that she would be pleased to grant him a certain favour 
he should beg of her, entirely consistent with her honour. The 
queen engaged ner word, end was cured. The favour desired by 
the physician was to procure him a journey into his own country , 
and the queen was not unmindful of her promise. It is worth while 
to take notice of such events,| which, though not very considerable 
in themselves, often give occasion to the greatest enterprises of 
princes, and are even the secret springs and distant causes of them. 

As Atossa was conversing one day with Darius, she took occa- 
sion to represent to him, that, as he was in the flower of his age, 
and of a vigorous constitution, capable of enduring the fatigues of 
war, and had numerous armies at command, it would be for his 
honour to form some great enterprise, and let the Persians see they 
had a man of courage for their king. You have hit my thoughts, 
replied Darius ; for I was meditating an attack upon the Scythians. 

• Ilorod. I. ill. c. 138. t Herod. I. iii c. 135. 137. 

I Non «no urn fucrit introspioore ilia primo aipwctu leria, ex queis macnaran mbm i«> 
rojn invtuii oriuntur. Toe. I. iv. c. 32. » i •» — t^ 
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1 had much rather, says Atossa, you would first turn your arms 
against Greece. I have heard great tilings said in praise of the 
women of Lacedsemon, of Argos, Athens, and Corinth; and should 
be very glad to have some of them in my service. Besides, you 
have a person here that might be very useful to you in such an en- 
terprise, and could give you a perfect knowledge of the country ; 
the person I mean is Democedes, who hath cured both you and me. 
This was enough for the king, and the aiFair was resolved upon im- 
mediately. Fifteen Persian noblemin were appointed to accompany 
Democedes into Greece, and to examine with him all tlip maritime 
places as thoroughly as possible. The king strictly charged these 
persons, above all things to keep a watchful eye upon the physician, 
that he did not give them the slip, and to bring him back with them 
to the Persian court. 

Darius, in giving such an order, plainly showed he did not under- 
stand the proper methods for engaging men of abilities and merit to 
reside in his dominions, and for attaching them to his person. To 
pretend to do this by authority and compulsion, is the sure way of 
suppressing all knowledge and industry, and of driving awey the 
liberal arts and sciences, which must be free and unconfined, like 
the genius from whence they spring. For one man of genius that 
will be Kept in a country by force, thousands \v]\\ be driven away, 
who would probably have chosen to reside in it, if they could enjoy 
their liberty and meet with kind treatment. 

When Darius had formed his design of sending into Greece, he 
acquainted Democedes with it, laid open his views to him, and told 
him the occasion he had for his service in conducting the Persian 
noblemen thither, particularly to tbe maritime towns, in order to 
observe their situation and strength: at the same time earnestly 
desiring him, that, when that was done, he would return back with 
them to Persia. The king permitted him to carry &11 his moveables 
with him, and give them, if he pleased, to his father and brothers, 
promJ:-:ii:g, at his return, to give him as many of greater value; and 
signified to him farther, that he would order the galley in which he 
was to 8ail,_to be laden with very rich presents, ror him to bestow 
as he thought fit on thr» rest of his faniily. The king's intention 
appeared, by this manner of speaking, to be undisguised and with- 
out artifice : but Democedes was afraid it might be a snare laid for 
him, to discover whether he intended to return to Persia or not; and 
therefore, to remove all suspicion, he left his own goods behind him 
at Susa. and only to«-)k with him the presents designed for his family. 

The first place the coram istioners landed at Vas Si don in Phoe- 
nicia, where tbey equipped two large vessels tor themselves, and put 
all they hpd hron/rht along with them on board a transport. After 
ha'-'^'g ;;)s»<is=ed through, and carefully examined the chie^ cities of 
Gn^'^^e" tUev went to Tarentum in Italy. Here the Persian noble^ 
mm wf^re taken up as spies; and Democedes, taking advantage of 
lhK:« B7/e&t, made his escape from them, and fled to Crotona. Whes 
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tli« Peniui lords hmd recoTered tbeir liberty, they pnnnied him 
thither, but could not prevail upontheCrotoniansto deliver up their 
fellow-citizen. The city moreover seized the loaded vessel ; and 
the Persians, having lost their gruide,laid aside the thoughts of going^ 
through the other parts of Greece, and set out for their own country . 
Democedes let them know, at their departure, that he was going to 
marry the daughter of Milo, a famous wrestler of Crotona, whose 
name was very well known to the king. This voyage of the Per- 
aian noblemen into Greece, wan attended with no immediate conse- 
quence ; because, on their return home, they found the king engaged 
in other affairs. 

A. H. 3485. In the third year of this king's reign,* which was but 
Anu J. c. 119. the second according to the Jewish computation, the 
Samaritans gave the Jews new trouble. In the preceding reigns, 
they had procured an order to prohibit the Jews from proceeding 
any farther in buildincr of the temple of Jerusalem. But upon the 
earnest exhortation of the prophctf*> and the express order, of God, 
the Israelites had lately resumed the work, which had been in* 
terrupted for severrl years, and carried it on with great vigoun 
The Samaritans h; i recourse to their ancient practices, to pre- 
vent tJicm. To tbio end they applied to Tatnai, whom Darius had 
made governor of the provinces of Syria and Palestine. They 
complained to him of the audacious proceeding of tlie Jews 
who, of tbeir own authority, and in defiance of the prohibitions to 
the contrary, presumed to rebuild their temple; which must neces- 
sarily be prrjudiciai to the king's interests. Upon this representa- 
tion of theirs, the governor thought fit to go himself to Jerusalem 
And being a person of great equity and moderation, when he had 
inspected the work, he did not think proper to proceed violently, 
and to put a stop to it without any farther deUberation; but inquired 
of the Jewish elders wbat license they had for entering upon a 
work of that nature. The Jews hereupon producing the edict of 
Cyrus, he would not of himself ordain any thing in contradiction to 
it, but s('nt an account of the matter to the king, and desired to know 
his pleasure. He g^ave the king a true representation of the matter, 
acquainting him with the edict of Cyrus, which the Jews alleged ii? 
their juslitication, and desired him to order the Registers to be con 
suited, to know whether Cyrus had really published such an edict 
and to be pleased to send him instructions how he was to act in the 
affair. Darius having commanded the registers to be examinedl 
th« «dict was found at Ecbatana, in Media, the place where Cyrus 
was at the time of its being granted. Now Darius having a great 
respect for the memory of that prince, confirmed his edict, and 
caused anothpr to be drawn up, wherein the former was referred to. 
and ratified. This motive of regard to the memory of Cyrus, had 
there been nothing else toinfiuence the king, would be very laud 
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fllhle: but the Scripture informs us, that it was God himself who in- 
fluenced the mind and heart of the king, and inspired him with a 
favourable disposition to the Jews. The truth of this appears pretty 
plain from the edict itself. In the first place it ordains, that all the 
victims, oblations, and other expenses of the temple, be abundantly 
furnished the Jews, as the priests should require : in the second 
place it enjoins the priests of Jerusalem, when they ofi'ered their 
sacrifices to the God of heaven, to pray for the proservation of the 
life of the king and the princes his children; and lastly, it goes bo 
far as to denounce imprecations against all princes and peo])le, that 
should hinder the carrying on of the building of the temple, or that 
should attempt to destroy it: by all which Darius evidently ac- 
knowledges, that the God of Israel is able to overturn the kingdoms 
of the world, and to dethrone the most mighty a*jd powerful princes. 

By virtue of this edict, the Jews were not only authorized to pro- 
ceed in the building of their temple, but all the expenses thereof 
were also to be furnished to them out of the taxes and imposts of 
the province. What must have become of the Jews, when the 
crimes of disobedience and rebellion were laid to their charge, if at 
such a juncture their superiors had only hearkened to their enemies, 
and not given them leave to justify themselves ! 

The same prince, some time after, gave a still more signal proof 
of his love for justice, and of his abhorrence of informers, a detest- 
able race of men, by their very nature and condition enemies to all 
merit and all virtue. It is pretty obvious that I mean the famous 
edict, published by this prince against Haman, in favour of the 
Jews, at the request of Esther, whom the king had taken to his 
bed in the room of Vashti, one of his wives. According to arch- 
bishop Usher, this Vashti, is the same person as is called by profane 
writers Atossa; and the Ahasuerus of the Holy Scriptures the same 
as Darius; but according to others, it is Artaxerxes. The feet is 
well known, being related in the sacred history : I have given, how- 
ever a brief account of it in this volume. 

Such actions of justice do great honour to a prince's memory; 
as do also those of gratitude, of which Darius, on a certain occa- 
sion, gave a very laudable instance. Syloson,* brother to Polycratca 
tyrant of Samos, had once made Darius a present of a suit of 
clothes, of a curious red colour, which extremely pleased Dariua's 
fancy, and would never suffer him to make any return for it. Da- 
rius at that time was but a private gentleman, an officer in the 
guards of Cambyses, whom he accompanied to Memphis, in his 
Egyptian expedition. When Darius was on the throne of Persia, 
Syloson went to Susa, presented himself at the gate of his palace, 
and caused himself to be announced as a Grecian, to whom his 
majesty was under some obligation. Darius, surprised at such a 
message, and curious to know the truth of it, ordered him to be 



t Herod. 1. ui. c. 139. 149 
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brought in. When he saw him, he remeihbered hnn, and acknow 
le'dg^ed him to have been his benefactor: and was so far from being 
aithameil of an adventure which mi<;ht eeem not to be much for hia 
honour, that he ingeuuuusly applauded the gentleman's generosity, 
which proceeded from no other motive than that of doing a pleasure 
to a person from whom he could have no expectations ; and then 

£ reposed to make him a considerable present of gold and silver, 
^ut money was not the thing Syloson desired; the love of hia 
country was his predominant passion. The favour he required of 
the king was, that he would settle him at Samoa, without shedding 
tiie bload of his citizens, by driving out the person that had usurped 
the government since the death of his brother. Darius consented 
and committed the conduct of the expedition to Otanes, one of thf 
principal lords of his court, who undertook it with joy, and per 
formed it with success. 

SECTION II. 

ReTolt and reduction of Babylon. 

A. M. 3488. In the beginning of the fiflh year of Darius, Babylon 

Ant. J. c. 518. revolted, and could not be reduced till after a twenty 
months* siege.* This city, formerly mistress of the East, grew im- 
patient of the Persian yoke, especially after the removing of the 
imperial neat to Su^a, which very much diminished Babylon's wealth 
and grandeur. The Babylonians, taking advantage of the revolu- 
tion that happened in Persia, first on the death of Cambyses, and 
afterwards on the massacre of the Magians, made secretly for 
four years together all kinds of preparations for war. When they 
thought the city sufficiently stored with provisions for many years, 
they set up the standard of rebellion ; whieh obliged Darius to besiege 
theuvwith all his forces. Now God continued to accomplish those 
t crri bio threatenings he had denounced against Babylon: that he 
Would not only humble and bring down that proud and impious 
cily, but depopulate and lay it waste with fire and blood, utterly 
exterminate it, and reduce it to an eternal solitude. In order to 
fulfil these predictions, God permitted the Babylonians to rebel 
against Darius, and by that means to draw upon themselves the 
whole force of the Persian empire : and they themselves were the 
first to put these prophecies in execution, by destroying a great 
number of their own people, as will be seen presently. It is proba- 
ble that the Jews, of whom a considerable number remained at 
Babylon, went out of the city before the siege was formed, as 
the prophets Isaiahf a^id Jeremiah bad exhorted them long before, 
and Zochariah very lately, in the following terms : Thou Zhn^ thai 
dwetlettt with the daughter of Baby Um, flee from the country and aaoe 
Uiyself. * 

The Babylonians, to make their provisions laat the longer, and to 

• Herod. 1. iii c 150— IflO. f In. xiriu. 90. J«r. 1. a It 6. 8. 45. Zech. U. «— ft. 
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enable them to hold out with the greater vigour, took the most des- 
perate and barboroue resolution that ever was heard of, which 
was, to destroy all such of their own people as were unserviceable 
on this occasion. Far this purpose they assembled together all 
their wives and children, and strangled them. Only every man was 
allowed to keep his best beloved wife, and one servant-maid to do 
the business of the family. 

After this cruel execution, the unhappy remainder of the inhabi- 
tants, thinking themselves out of all danger, both on account of 
their fortifications, which they looked upon as impregnable, and the 
vast quantity of provisions they had laid up, began to insult the be- 
siegers from the tops of their walls, and to provoke them with 
opprobrious language. The Persians, for the space of eighteen 
months, did all that force or stratagem was capable of, to make 
themselves masters of the city ; nor did they forget to make use of 
the same means as had 90 happily succeeded with Cyrus some years 
before ; I mean that of turning the course of the river. But all 
their efforts were fruitless ; and Darius began almost to despair of 
taking the place, when a stratagem, till then unheard of, opened the 
gates of the city to him. He was strangely surprised one morning 
to see Zopyrus, one of the chief noblemen of his court, and son 
of Megabyzus, who was one of the seven lords that made the as- 
sociation against the Magians ; to see him, I say, appear before 
him all over blood, with his nose and ears cut ofty and his whole 
body disfigured with wounds. Starting up from his throne, he 
cried out, TFho is it, Zopyrus, thai has dared to treat you thus 7 — You 
yourself, O king, replied Zopyrus. The desire I had of rendering you 
service has put me into this condition. As I was fully persuaded 
thai you never would have consented to this method, 1 took counsel 
alone of the zeal which I have for your service. He then opened to him 
his design of ;roing over to the enemy; and they settled everything 
together that was proper to be done. The king could not see him 
set out upon this extraordinary project without the utmost affliction 
and concern. Zopyrus approached the walls of the city; and 
having told them who he was, was soon admitted. They then car- 
ried him before the governor, to whom he laid open his misfortune, 
and the cruel treatment he had met with from Darius, for having 
dissuaded him from continuing any longer before a city which it 
was impossible for him to take. He, offered the Babylonians his 
service, which could not fail of being highly useful to them, since he 
was acquainted with all the designs of the Persians, and since the 
desire of revenge would inspire him with fresh courage and resolu^ 
tion. His name and person were both well known at Babylon : 
the condition in which he appeared, his blood and his wounds, 
testified for him; and, by proofs not to be suspected, contirmod the 
truth of all he advanced. They therefore placed implicit confidence 
in whatsoever he told them, and gave him moreover the command 
of as many troops as he desired. In the first sally he made he cut 
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off 1000 of the besiegers : a few days afler he killed double the nimh 
ber ; and on the third time, 4000 of tlieir men l«iy dead upon the 
spot. All this had been before agreed upon between him and Da- 
rius. Nothing was now talked of in Babylon but Zopyrus ; tbo 
whole city strove who should extol him most, and they had r.A 
words buiticicnt to express their high value for him, and how happy 
they ot»tecmt;d themselves in having gained so great a man. He 
was now declared generalissimo of their forces, and intrusted with 
the care of guarding the walls of the city. Darius approaching 
wi*Ii iiis army at the time agreed on between them, Zopyrus 
oponed the gates to him, and made him by that means master of a 
city, wiiich he never could haye been able to take either by force 
or famine. 

As powerful as this prince was, he found himself incapable of 
msikiu;^ a siiflicient recompense for so great a service ; and he used 
often to say, that he would with pleasure sacrifice 100 Babylonians, 
if he had them, to restore Zopyrus to the condition he was in before 
hs inflicted that cruel treatment upon himself. He settled upon 
him, during lite, the whole revenue of this opulent city, of which he 
alone had procured him the possession, and heaped all the honours 
upon him that a king could possibly confer upon a subject. Mega* 
byzus, who commanded the Persian army in Egypt against the 
Athenians, was the sou to this Zopyrus ; and that Zopyrus who went 
over to the Athenians as a deserter, was his grandson. 

No sooner was Dariiis in possession of Babylon, than he ordered 
the 100 gates to be pulled dov/n, and all the walls of that proud city 
to be entirely demolisliad, that she might never be in a condition to 
rebel more against him. If he had pleased to make use of all the 
rigfits of a conqueror, he might upon this occasion have extermi- 
nated all the inhabitants. But he contented himself with causing 
.'JOOO of those who were principally concerned in the revolt to ha 
impaled, and granted a pardon to all the rest. And, in order to hin- 
der the depopulation of the city, he caused 50,000 women to be 
brought from tiie several provinces of his empire, to supply the place 
of those whom the inhabitants had so cruelly destroyed at the be- 
ginning of the siege. Such was the fate of Babylon ; and thus did 
God execute his vengeance on that impious city, for the cruelty 
she had exercised towards the Jews, in falling upon a free people 
without any reason or provocation ; in destroying their government, 
laws, and worship; in forcing them from their country, and trans- 
porting them to a strange land ; where they imposed a most griev 
ous yoTce of servitude upon them, and made use of all their power to 
crush and afflict an unhappy nation, favoured however by God, and 
having the honour to be styled his peculiar people* 
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SECTION III. 

Dariufl prepares for an expedition against the Scytbians. A digression upon the mannon 
and cuatoniB of that nation. 

A. M. 3490. After the reduction of Babylon,* Darius made great 

Ant. J. c. 514. preparations for war against the Scythians, who inha- 
bited that large tract of land which lies between the Danube and 
the Tanais. His pretence for undertaking this war was, to be re- 
venged of that nation for the invasion of Asia by their ancestors :t 
a very frivolous and sorry pretext ; and a very ridiculous ground for 
reviving an old quarrel, which had ceased 120 years before. 
* Whilst the Scythians were employed in that irruption, which 
lasted eigbt-and-twenty years, the Scythians' wives married their 
slaves. When the husbands were on their return home, these 
slaves went out to meet them with a numerous army, and disputed 
their entrance into their country. Af^er some battles fought with 
nearly equal loss on both sides, the masters considering that it was 
doing too much honour to their slaves to put them upon the foot of 
soldiers, marched against them in the next encounter with whips in 
their hands, to make them remember their proper condition. This 
stratagem had the intended effect : for not being able to bear tne 
sight of their masters thus armed, they all ran away. 

I design in this place to imitate Herodotus, who in writing of 
Ibis war takes occasion to give an ample account of all that relates 
to the customs and manners of the Scythiails. But I shall be much 
more brief in my account of this matter than he is. 

A digression concerning the Scythians. 

Formerly there were Scythians both in Europe and Asia, most of 
them inhabiting those parts that lie towards the North. I design 
now chiefly to treat of the first, namely, of the European Scythians. 

Historians, in the accounts they have left us of the marmers and 
character of the Scythians, relate things of them that are entirely 
opposite and contradictory to one another. One while they repre- 
sent them as the jus test and most moderate people in the world : 
another while they describe them as a fierce and barbarous nation, 
which carried its cruelty to such excesses, as are shocking to hu- 
man nature. This contrariety is a manifest proof, that those differ- 
ent characters are to be applied to different nations in that vast and 
extensive tract of country ; and that, though they were all compre- 
hended under one and the same general denomination of Scythians, 
we onght not to confound them or their characters together. 

Strabof has quoted authors, who mention some Scythians dwell- 
ing upon the coast of the Euxine sea, that cut the throats of all 

* Berod. I. ir. e. 1. Jnstin. 1. ii. c. 5. 

t Mention is made of this before, in chap. tii. 6te. of this toI. X Strabo, 1. vii. p S98» 
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■tran^ra who came amongst them, fed upon their flesh, and made 
pots and drinking vessels of their skulls, when they had dried them. 
Herodotus,* in describing the sacrifices which the Scythians offered 
to the god Mars, says, tney used to offer human victims. Their 
manner of making treaties,! according to this author's account was 
very strange and particular. 

They first poured wine into a large earthen vessel,| and then the 
contracting parties, cutting their arms with a knife, let some of 
their blood run into the wine, and stained likewise their armour 
therein ; after which they themselves, and all that were present, 
drank of that liquor, uttering the heaviest imprecations against the 
person that should violate the treaty. 

Bir wliat the same historian relates,^ concerning the ceremonies 
ohsorved at the fimeral of their kings, is still more extraordinary. 
1 shall only mention such of those ceremonies, as may serve to give 
us an idea of the cruel barbarity of this people. When their king 
died, they embalmed his body, and wrapped it up in wax; this done, 
they put it into an open chariot, and carried it from city to city, ex- 
jxuin^ it to the view of all the people under his dominion. When 
this circuit was finished, they laid the body down in the place ap- 
pointed for th3 burial of it, and there thev made a large grave, in 
which they interred the king, and with iiim one of his wives, his 
chief cup-bearer, hb great chamberlain, his master of horse, his 
chancellor, his secretary of state, who were all put to death for that 
purpose. To these they added several horses, a great number of 
drinking vessels, and a certain part of all the furniture belonging to 
their deceased monarch : after which they filled up the grave, and 
covered it with earth. This was not all. When the anniversary 
of his interm3nt camo, they cut the throats of fifty more of the dead 
king's ofncers. and of the same number of horses, and, having first 
prepared their bodies for the purpose, by embowelJing them and 
stuffing them with straw, they placed the officers on horseback 
round the king's tomb, probably to serve him as guards. These 
ceremonies in all appearance took their rise from a notion thoy im^ht 
have of their king's being still alive; and upon this supposition they 
judged it necessary, that he should have his court and ordinary ofii- 
cers still about him. Whether employments, which terminated in 
this manner, were much sought after, I will not determine. 

It is now time to pass to the consideration of their manners and 
customs, milder and more humane; though possibly in another 
sense they may appear to be equally savage. The account I am 
going to give of them is chiefly taken from Justin. || Accorcfing to 
this author, the Scythians lived in great innocence and simplicity. 
They were ignorant indeed of all arts and sciences, but then they 

• nfiutd. I. iv. c. fife. 

t This cusiom was rtill practised by the Iberians, who were originally Scythiana. ia tha 
tune of Tacitus, wlio maiies mention of it. J3nn. I. xii. c A7 ° ■* ^ > 

t Uerpd. 1. iv. c. 70. $ Ibid. c. 71, 71?. |] i,ib. u c « 
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were equally unacquainted with vice. Tbey did not make any di* 
vision of their lands amongst themselves, says Justin : it would 
have been in vain for them to have done it ; since they did not apply 
themselves to cultivate them. Horace, in one of his odes, of which 
I shall insert a part by and by, tells us, that some of them did culti- 
vate a certain portion of land allotted to them for one year only, at 
the expiration of which they were relieved by others, who succeed- 
ed them on the same conditions. They had no houses, nor settled 
habitation; but wanderpd continually with their cattle and their 
flocks from country to country. Their wives and children they 
carried along with them in wagons, covered with the skins of 
beasts, which were all the houses they had to dwell in. Justice* 
was observed end maintained amongst them through the natural 
temper and disposition of the people, and not by any compulsion of 
laws, with which they were wholly unacquainted. No crime was 
more severely punished among them than theft; and that with good 
reason. For their herds and flocks, in which all their riches con- 
sisted, being never shut up, how could they possibly subsist, if theft 
had not been most rigorously punished? They coveted neither 
silver nor gold, like the rest or mankind ; and made milk and honey 
their princi])al diet. They were strangers to the use of linen or 
woollen manufactures ; and to defend themselves from the violent 
and continual cold of their climate, they made use of nothing but 
the skins of beasts. 

I said before, that these manners of the Scythians might appear 
to some people very wild and savage. And indeed, what can be 
said for a nation that has lands, and yet does not cultivate them ; 
that has herds of cattle, of which they content themselves with 
eating the milk", and neglect the flesh? The wool of their sheep 
might supply them with warm and comfortable clothes, and yet 
they use no other raiment than the skins of animals. But, that 
which is the greatest demonstration of their ignorance and savage- 
ness, according to the general opinion of mankind, is their utter ne- 
glect of gold and silver, which nave always been had in such great 
request in all civilized nations. 

But, oh I how happy was this ignorance ; how vastly preferable 
this savage state to our pretended politeness ! This contempt of aU 
the conveniences of life, says Justm,T was attended with such an 
honesty and, uprightness of manners, as hindered them from ever 
coveting their neighbours' goods. For the desire of riches can only 
take place, where riches can be made use of. And would to God, 
says the same author, we could see the same moderation prevail 
among the rest of mankind and tbe li>e indiflerence to the goods 

* Jostitia gentis in^eniis calta non legibuB. 

t Hvdc coatinentia illis motuin qu<jque juatitiam indid'itf nihil aHenam concuDiicentibuA. 
Quippe ibidem divitianiin cupidn est, ubi et usus. Atqno utiimm letiquis mortaiibiufliintlii 
modoratio et abstinentia alieni foret ! profectd non tantani belloruin per omnia secuiaterris 
omnibus continuaretur ; ncqne p)u» hominum ferrum ct arma, nuAm naiuratls fatortun con 
•lit in raneret. 
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of other peop1<>! The world would not then have seen wars perpe* 
tually soccceding one another in all ages, aud in all countries : nor 
would the number of those that are cut off by the sword, exceed 
that of those who fall by the irreversible decree and law of nature. 
Justin finishes his character of the Scythians with a very judicious 
reflection. It is a surprising thing, says he,* that a happy natural 
disposition, without the assistance of education, should have in- 
spired the Scythians with such a wisdom and moderation, as the 
urecians could not attain to, neither by the institutions of their le- 
gislators, nor the rules and precepts of all their philosophers ; and 
that the manners of a barbarous nation should be preferable to those 
of a people so much improved and refined by the polite arts and 
sciences. So much more happy effects were produced by the igno- 
rance of vice in the one, than by the knowledge of virtue in the other! 
The Scythian fatiiersf thouflrht, with good reason, that they left 
their children a valuable inhentance, when they left them in peac« 
and union with one another. One of their kings, whose name was 
Scylurus, finding himself draw near his end, sent for all his children, 
and givingr to each of them one after another a bundle of arrows tied 
fast too^ether, desired them to break them. Each used his endea- 
vours, out was not able to do it. Then untying the bundle, and 
Eiving them the arrows one by one, they were very easily broken. — 
let this image, says the father, be a lesson to you of the mighty 
advantage that results from union and concord. In order to strength- 
en and enlarge these domestic advantages,^ the Scythians used to 
admit their friends into the same terms of union with them as their 
relations. Friendship was considered by them as a sacred and in- 
violable alliance, which differed but little from that which nature 
has put between brethren, and which they could not infringe with- 
out being guilty of a hemous crime. 

Ancient authors seemed to have vied with each other who should 
most extol the innocence of manners, that reigned among the Scy- 
thians, by magnificent encomiums. That of Horace I shall tran- 
scribe at large. That poet does not confine it entirely to the 
Scythians, but joins the Getae w'th them, who were their near 
neighbours. It is in that beautiful ode, where he inveighs against 
the luxury and irregularities of the age in which he lived. Afler 
having told us, that peace and tranquillity of mind is not to be pro- 
cured either by immense riches, or sumptuous buildings, he adds, 
A hundred times happier are the Scythians Jli who roam abotU in their 

* Prortug ut adnairabile videatur, hoc illls naturam daro, quod Graaci longft aapientiam 
loctriiiA prsBccptigque philosophorum consequi neoueunt, cuJtosque mores inculUe barba- 
fix collatione snperari. Taotd plus in iilii ptuficit vitiorum ignoratio, quam in his cor 
tiUo virtulia I t I*l«t. de garrul. p. 511. t I.ucian. io Tex. p. 51. 



$ Campestrea melius Scythm, 
Quorum plaustra-vagas rit* trahuut domos, 

Vivunt, et ngidi Getas ; 
bnmatata quibug jugera liberal 

Fruff«i et Cererem ferunt! 
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Uinerant houses, their toagons ; and happier even are (he frozen 
Oetce. With them the earth, without being divided by hnd-marksy 
producelh her fruits, which, are gathered in comnum» There each 
man's tillage is but of one year*9 continuance ; and when that term oj 
his labour is expired, he is relieved by a successor, who takes hisplace^ 
and manures the ground on the same conditions. There the innocenJL 
step -mothers form no cruel designs against the lives of their husbands^ 
children by a former wife. The wives do not pretend to domineer 
over their husbands on account of their fortunes, nor are to be cor- 
rupted by the insinuating language of spruce adulterers. The great 
est portion of the maiden, is her father's and mother's virtue, her 
inviolable attachment to her husband, and her perfect disregard of 
all other men. Tltey dare not be unfaitfful, because they are con* 
vinced that infidelity is a crime, and its reward is death* 

When we consider the manners and character of the Scythians 
without prejudice, can we possibly forbear to look upon them with 
esteem and admiration? Docs not their manner of living, as to 
the exterior part of it at least, bear a great resemblance to that of 
the patriarchs, who had no fixed habitation ; who did not till the 
groimd ; who had no other occupation than that of feeding their 
locks and herds ; and who dwelt in tents ? Can we believe this 
people were much to be pitied, for not understanding, or rather for 
despising, the use of gold and silver ? Is it not to be wished that those 
metals had for ever lain buried in the bo\^ls of the earth,* and that 
they had never been dug from thence to become the causes and in- 
struments of almost every crime? What advantage could gold or 
silver be of to the Scythians, who valued nothing but what the ne- 
cessities of men actually require, and who took care to set narrow 
bounds to those necessities? It is no wonder, that living as they 
did, without houses, they should make no account of those arts that 
were so highly valued in other places, as architecture, sculpture, 
and painting; or that they should despise fine clothes and costly 
furniture, since they found the skins of beasts sufficient to defend 
them against the mclemencv of the seasons. After all, can we 
truly say, that these pretended advantages contribute to the real 
happiness of life ? Were those nations that had them in the greatest 

Nee eultura placet lan^or ajmuA, 
« Defunctumque laboribua 

jEquali recreat sorte v icarius. 

f lliu matre carentibui 
PrivignU muUer temperat innoeont : 

Nee (lotata regit virum 
Conjux, nee nitido fidit adaltero 

Dofl eat magna parentium 
Virliu, et metueoa alieriu* vtri 

Certo fflBdere castitat : 
Et peceare nefas, s.at pratium eit. mon. 

i/0r.i.ib.iii.Od.9ft. 
* Auram irrepertum, et tie meliiis ntum 
dhn lerni oaUt, •pernera fortior, 
Qu&m cohere fauimnM in own 
OmiM ncnitn rapieote dextrA H^. lib. iii. Od. t 
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plenty, more healthful or robust than the Scythians? Did they 
live to a greater age than they? Or did they spend their lives in 
greater freedom and tranquillity, or a greater exemption from cares 
and troubles? Let us acknowledge, to the shame of ancient philoso- 
phy, that the Scythians, who did not particularly apply themselves 
to the study of wisdom, carried it however to a greater height in 
their practice, than either the Egyptians, Grecians, or any other 
civilized nation. They did not give the name of goods or riches to 
any thing, but what, humanly speaking, truly deserved that title; 
as health, strength, courage, the love of labour and liberty, inno- 
cence of life, sincerity, an abhorrence of all fraud and dissimulation, 
and, in a word, all such qualities as render a man more virtuous and 
more valuable. If to these happy dispositions, we could add the 
knowledge and love of the true God and of our Redeemer, without 
which the most exalted virtues are of no value, they would have 
been a perfect people. 

When wo compare the manners of the Scythians with those of 
the present agre, we are tempted to believe, that the pencils which 
drew so beautiful a picture, were not free from partiality and flat- 
tery ; and that both Justin and Horace have decked them with vir- 
tues that did not belong to them. But all antiquity agrees in giving 
the same testimony of them ; and Homer in particular, whose opi- 
nion ought to be of great weight, calls them the most just and up^ 
right of men. 

But at length (who could believe it?) luxury, which might be 
thought to thrive only in an agreeable and delightful soil, penetrated 
into this rough and uncultivated remon ; and breaking down the 
fences, which the constant practice ot several ages, founded in the 
nature of the climate and the genius of the people, had set against 
it, did at last effectually corrupt the manners of the Scythians, and 
bring them, in that respect, upon a level with the other nations, 
where it had long been predominant. It is Strabo''^ that acquaints 
us with this particular, which is veiy worthy of our notice : he lived 
in the time of Augustus and Tiberius. Alter having greatly Com- 
mended the simplicity, frugality, and innocence, of the ancient Scy- 
thians, and their extreme aversion to all deceit and dissimulation, 
he owns, that their intercourse in later times with other nations, 
had extirpated those virtues, and planted the contrary vices in their 
stead. One would think, says he, that the natural effect ot such an 
intercourse with civilized and polite nations, would only 1 ave been 
that of rendering them more humanized and courteous, by softening 
that air of savageness md ferocity, which they had before : but, in- 
stead of that, it introduced a total ruin of their ancient manners 
and transformed them into quite different creatures. It is undoubt- 
edly with reference to this change that Atheneus 8ays,f the Scy- 
thians abandoned themselves to voluptuousness and luxury, at the 

• Ub. Tii. p. 301. t Lib. ni. p 5S4. 
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same time that they suffered self-interest and avarice to prevail 
amongst them. 

Strabo, in making the remark I have been mentioning, does not 
deny, but that it was to the Romans and Grecians this fatal change 
of manners was owing. Our example, says he, has perverted almost 
all the nations of the world: by carrying the refinements of luxury 
and pleasure amongst them, we have taught them insincerity and 
fraud, and a thousand kinds of shameful and infamous arts to get 
money. It is a miserable talent, and a very unhappy distinction for 
a natior, through its ingenuity in inventing modes, and refining 
upon every thing that tends to nourish and promote luxury, to be- 
come the corrupter of all its neighbours, and the author, as it were, 
of their vices and debauchery. 

Il was against these Scythians, but at a time when they were yet 
nncorrupted, and in their utmost vigour, that Darius turned hie arms. 
This expedition I am now going to relate. 

SECTION IV. 

Dariu8*8 expedition against the Scythiani. 

I have already observed,'*' that the pretence used by Darius, for 
undertaking this war against the Scythians, was the irruption for- 
merly made by that people into Asia ; but in reality he had no other 
end than to satisfy his own ambition, and to extend his conquests. 

His brother Artabanes, for whom he had a great regard, and who, 
on his side, had no less zeal for the true interests of the king his 
brother, thought it his duty on this occasion to speak his sentiments 
with all the freedom that an affair of such importance required. 
Great prince^ says he to him,t ihey who form any great enlerprue^ 
ought carefully to consider^ whether il will be beneficial or prejudicial 
to the state ; whether the execution ofii will be easy or dfj/icult ; *r^«- 
ther it be likely to augment or diminish their glory; and lastly ^whe- 
ther the thing designed be consistent wUh^ or contrary to^ the rules of 
justice. For my oion party I cannot perceive^ sir^ even though you 
were sure of success, what advantage you can propose to yourself in 
undertaking a war cigainst the Scythians. Consider the vast distance 
between them and you; and the prodigious space of land and sea that 
separates them from your dominions ; besides, they are a people thai 
dwell in wild and uncultivated deserts; that have neither towns nor 
houses ; that have no fixed settlement, or place of habitation ; and that 
arc destitute of all manner of riches. What have your troops to gain 
from such an expedition? or, to speak more properly, what have they 
not rather to lose 7 

Accustomed as the ScytJUans are to remove from country to country^ 

* Herod. 1. W. c. RS—Oe. 

t Omnes qui inagnaruri' rernm coiwilia Busctpiuntf iMtimare debont, an, quod inchoatov, 
•eipobiicffi otilo. ipeis (ioriosum aui promplum effticui, aut cert^ non arduttm aiL Toct'l 
Ifut. 1. il 6. 76. 
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ifUui^ tktmid ikmk proper to fiy htfore youj not out of cowardieo or 

jear, for they are a very courageous and warlike people^ hut only 
with a design to harcus and ruin your army by continual and /a- 
Oguif^ marches; what will become of us in such an unculiivatedy bar^ 
ren^ and naked country^ where we shall neither Jind forage for our 
'*Uirses^ nor provision for our men? I am afraid^ sir^ that through 
a false notion ofglory^ and the insintuUions ofjlatlerers, you may be 
hurried into a war^ which may turn to the dishonour of the nation. 
You nfjw enjoy the sioeets of peace and tranquillity in the mid^l of 
your people, where you are the object of their admiration, and the 
auth/>r of their happiness. You are sensible the gods have placed you 
upon the throne to be their coadjutor, or, to speak more properly, to 
be the dispenser of their bounty, rather than the minister of their 
power. You pride yoursefupon being the protector, the guardian, 
and the father of your subjects', and you often declare to us, because 
you really believe so, that you look upon yourself as invested with 
sovereign power, only to make your people happy. What ezquisite 
joy must it be to so great a prince as you are, to be the source of so 
many blessings: and under the shadow of your name to preserve such 
infinite numbers of people in so desirable a tranquillity! Is not the 
glory of a king who loves his subjects, and is beloved by them, ; who, 
instead of waging war against neighbouring or distant nations, makes 
use of his power to keep them in peace and amity witli each other ; is 
not such a glory infinitely preferable to thai of ravaging and spoiling 
a country, ofjilling the earth with slaughter and desolation, with hor*. 
ror, consternation, and despair? But there is one motive more, which 
ought to have a greater infiuence upon you than all others ; I mean 
that of justice. Thanks to the gods, you are not of the number of 
those princes, who acknowleilge no other law than that of force,* and 
who imagine thai they bxive a peculiar privilege annexed to their dig' 
nity, which private persons have not, (f invading other men's prop^r^ 
ties. You do not make your greatness consist in being able to do 
whatever you will,i but in willing only what may be done without in- 
fringing the laws, or violating justice. To speak plain, shall one 
man be reckoned unfust, and a robber^ for seizing on a few cu:res of 
his neighbour's estate; and shall ctnolher be reckoned just and grecU, 
and have the title of hero, because he seizes upon and usurps whole 
pr<A)inces? Permit mc, sir, to ask you, what title have you to Scy* 
thia ? Wlmt injury have the Scythians done you ? What reason can 
you allege for declaring war against them? The war, indeed, in 
which you have been engaged against the Babylonians, was at the same 
time both just and necessary: the gods have accordingly crowned your 
arms with success. It belongs to you, sir, to judge, whether that 
which you are now going to undertake, be of the same nature. 

• Id in samm& fortunft equina, quod validiu*: etnia rctinore, privata domfis: de ari«> 
'^*^f!*V^.' f***.*"* londem ene. Taeit. Jlnnal. 1. xx>. c. 1. 
^ t Ut MioMa est quaotom veils poese, sic maff nltudinia velle quaotiun poMU. Plim. im 
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NotluDg but the generous zeal of a brother, truly concerned for 
the glory of his prince and the good of his country, could inspire 
such a freedom : as, on the other hand, nothing but a perfect mode- 
ration in the prince could make him capable of bearing with it. Da- 
rius,"" as Tacitus observes of another great emperor, had the art of 
reconciling two things which are generally incompatible, the sove- 
reignty and liberty. Far from being offended at the freedom used 
by his brother, he thanked liim for his ^ood advice, though he did 
not follow it ; for he had taken his resmution. He departed from 
Susa at the head of an army of 700,000 men ; and his fleet, consist- 
ing of 600 ships, was chiefly manned with lonians, and other Gre- 
cian nations that dwelt upon the sea- coasts of Asia Minor and the 
Hellespont. He marched his army towards the Thracian Bosphorus, 
which he passed upon a bridge of boats : after which, having road# 
himself master of all Thrace, he came to the banks of the Danube, 
otherwise called the Ist^*, where he had ordered his fleet to join 
him. In several places on his march he caused pillars to be erected 
with magnificent inscriptions, in one of which hesuflered himself to 
be called, the best and handsomest of all men living* What vanity! 
what a littleness of soul was this ! 

And yet if this prince's faults had terminated only in sentiments 
of pride and vanity, perhaps they would appear more excusable than 
they do, at least they would not have been so pernicious to his sub- 
jects. But how shall we reconcile Darius's disposition,! which 
seemed to be so exceeding humane and gentle, with his barbarous 
ana cruel behaviour towards Oebazus, a venerable old man, whose 
merit, as well as quality, entitled him to respect? This noble- 
man had three sons, who were all preparing themselves to attend 
the king m this expedition against the Scythians. Upon Darius's 
departure from Susa, the good old father begged as a favour of him, 
that he would please to leave him one of his sons at home, to be a 
comfort to Jiim in his old age, One^ replied Darius, unit not be suffi- 
cient for you ; I will leave you all the three : and immediately he 
caused them all to be put to death. 

When the army had passed the Danube upon a bridge of boat8,| 
the king was for having the bridge broken down, that his army 
might not be weakened by leaving so considerable a detachment of 
his troops as was necessary to guard it. But one of his oflicers re- 
presented to him, that it might be proper to keep that, as a neces- 
sary resource, in case the war with the Scythians should prove 
unK>rtunate. The king acquiesced, and committed the guardmg 
of the bridge to the care of the lonians, who built it ; giving them 
leave, at the same tunc, to go back to their own country, if he did 
not return in the space of two months: he then proceeded on nis 
piarch to Scythia. 

* Nerva CiMar m olim dutociabiiei miicuit, principatam et Ubertatem. TaetU im viU 
AsT%t» cap. iii. 
t Usrod. 1. iv. c 84. Sraec. de Irft, c 16. X Herod. U It. e. 89. 101. 
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As soon as the Scythians were informed that Darius was march- 
ing against them,* ihoy immediately entered into consultation upon 
the measures necessary to be taken. They were very sensible, that 
they were not in a condition to resist by themsel/es so fonnidable 
an enemy. They applied therefore to all the neighbouring nations, 
and desiired their a6si:$tance, alleging, that the danger was general, 
and concerned them all, and that it was their common interest to 
oppose an enemy, whose views of conquest were not contined to 
one nation. Some returned favourable answers to their de 
mand ; others absolutely refused to enter into a war which, they 
said, did not regard them ; but they had soon reason to repent thcii 
refusal. 

One wise precaution taken by the Scythians,t was to place their 
wives and children in safety, by sending them in carriages to the 
most northern parts of the country ; anc* with them likewise they 
sent all their herds and flocks, reserving .lOthing to themselves but 
what was necessary for the support of their army. Another precau- 
tion of theirs waste fill up all their wells, and stop up their springs, 
and to consume all the forage in those parts through which the 
Persian army was to pass. This done, they marched, in conjunc- 
tion with their allies, against the enemy, not with a view of giving 
him battle, for they were determined to avoid that, but to draw him 
into such places as suited best their interest. Whenever the Per- 
sians seemed disposed to attack them, they still retired farther up 
into the Country ; and thereby drew them on, from place to place, 
into the territories of those nations that had refused to enter into 
alliance with them, whose lands became a prey to the two armies of 
the Persians and Scythians. 

^ Darius,! ''^veary of these tedious and fatiguing pursuits, sent a he- 
-ald to the king of the Scythians, whose name was Indathyrsus, with 
this message in iiis name ; — Prince of the Scythians^ wherefore dost 
thau conl'mually Jly before me ? JVhy dost thou not stop somewhere or 
other y either to give me battle^ if thou believest thyself able to encowi- 
ter me, or, if thou thinkeH thyself too weak, to acknowledge thy mas" 
ter, by presenting him with earth and water ? The Scythians wero 
a high-spirited people, extremely jealous of their liberty and pro- 
fessed enemies to all slavery. Indathyrsus sent Darius the follow- 
ing answer : — If I fly before thee, prince of the Persians, it is not 
because I fear thee : what I do now, is no more than what I am used 
to do in time of peace. We Scythians have neither cities nor lands 
to defend : if thou hast a mind to force us to come to an engagement, 
come and attack the tombs of our fathers, and thou shalt find whcU 
manner of men we are. As to the title of master, which thou as- 
sumest, keep it for other nations than the Scythians. For my part 
I acknowledge no other master than the great Jupiter, one of my own 
ancestoi-s, and the goddess Vesta. 

• Herod. I. !▼. c. 102. 118, 11«. f Ibid. e. ISO. MS. % Ibid. c. lSO,m. 
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The fartner Darius advanced into the country,* tne greater hard- 
ships his army was ex{)osed to. Just when it was reduced to the 
last extremity, there came a herald from the Scythian prince, who 
was commissioned to present to Darius a hird, a mouse, a frog, and 
^ye arrows. The king desired to know the meaning of those 
gifts. The messenger answered, that his orders were only to de- 
iiyer them, and nothmg more ; and that it was left to the Persian 
king to find out the meaning. Darius concluded at first, that the 
Scythians thereby consented to deliver up the earth and water to 
him, which were represented by the mouse and froor; as also their 
cavalry, whose swiftness was represented by the oird ; together 
with their own persons and arms, signified by the arrows. But 
Gobryas, one of the seven lords that had deposed the Magian impos- 
toi , expounded the enigma in the following manner : Knowy says he to 
the Persians, that unless you can fly in the air like birds, or hide your- 
selves in the earth like mice, or dive under the water likefrogSy you 
shall in no wise be able to avoid the arrows of the Scythians. 

And,f indeed, the whole Persian army, marching in a vast, unculti- 
vated, and barren country, completely destitute of water, was re- 
duced to so deplorable a condition, that they had nothing before 
their eyes but inevitable ruin: nor was Darius himself exempt from 
the common danger. He owed his preservation to a camel, which 
was loaded with water, and followed him with great difiiculty 
through that wild and desert country. The king afterwards did 
not forget this benefactor; to reward him for the service he had 
done him, and the fatigues he had undergone, on his return to Asia, 
he settloL a certain district of his own upon him for his peculiar use 
and subsistence, for which reason the place was called Gaugaineia, 
that is in the Persian tongue, the Camel's habitation. It was near 
the same place that Danus Codomanntis received a second over- * 
throw by Alexander the Great. 

Darius deliberated no longer ,t findmg himself under an absolute 
necessity of quitting his rash enterprise. He began then to think 
in earnest of returning home ^ and saw but too plainly, that there 
was no time to be lost. As soon therefore as night came, the Per- 
sians, to deceive the enemy, lighted a great number of fires, as 
usual ; and leaving the old men and the sick behind them in the 
camp, together with all their asses, which made a sufficient noise, 
they set out upon their march, in order to reach the Danube. The 
x'Scythians did not perceive they were gone till the next morning ; 
whereupon they immediately sent a considerable detachment to the 
Danube : this detachment being perfectly well acquainted with the 
roads of the country, arrived at the bridge a great while before the 
Persians. The Scythians had sent expresses beforehand to persuade 
the lonians to break the bridge, and to return to their own country 
and the latter had promised to do it, but without designmg to exe- 

* Herod. 1. ir. c 131. 189. f 8tn(io, l.vii. p. 805. 1. xvL p. 737. t Berod. L h 

•.m.140. 
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cute their promise. The Scythians now pressed them to it more 
earnestly, and repesented to them, that the time prescrihed hy Da- 
rius for staying there was elapsed ; that they were at liberty to re 
turn home, without eitlier violating their word or their duty ; that 
they now had it in their power to throw off for ever the yoke of 
their subjection, and make themselves a happy and free people ; and 
that the Scythians would render Darius incapable of forming any 
more enterprises against any of his neighbours. 

The lonians entered into consultation upon the affair. Miltiades 
the Athenian, who was prince, or, as the Greeks call it, tyrant, of 
the Chersonesus of Thrace, at the mouth of the Hellespont, wa^one 
of those that accompanied Darius, and furnished him with ships for his 
enterprise. Having the public interest more at heart than his private 
advantage,*' he was of opmion that they should comply with the request 
of the Scythians and embrace so favourable an opportunity of recover 
ing the liberty of Ionia : all the other commanders acquiesced in his 
sentiments, except Hystiieus, the tyrant of Miletus. When it came 
to his turn to speak, he represented to the Ionian generals, that their 
fortune was linked with that of Darius ; that it was under that 
prince's protection that each of them was master in his own city ; 
and if the power of the Persians should sink or decline, the cities of 
Ionia would not fail to depose their tyrants, and recover their free- 
dom. All the other chieis were influenced by his opinion ; and, as 
is usual in most cases, the consideration of private interest prevailed 
over the public good. They resolved therefore to wait for Darius : 
out, in order to deceive the Scythians, and hinder them from under- 
taking any thing, they declared to them, that they had r>solved to 
to retire, pursuant to their request ; and, the better to carry on the 
fraud, they actually began to break one end of the bridge, exhort- 
ing the Scythians at the same time to do the'ur part, to return speedi- 
ly back to meet the common enemy, to attack and defeat them. 
The Scythians being too credulous, retired, and were deceived a 
second time. 

They missed Darius,! who had taken a different route from that 
in which they expected to come up with him. He arrived by night 
at the bridgre over the Danube ; and, finding it broken down, he no 
longer doubted but the lonians were gone, and that consequently he 
should be ruined. He made his people call out with a loud voice 
for Hystiseus, the Milesian, who at last answered, and put the king 
out of bis anxiety. They entirely repaired the bridge ; so that 
Darius repassed the Danube, and came back into Thrace. There 
he left Megabyzus, one of his chief generals, with part of his army^ 
to complete the conquest of that country, and entirely reduce it to 
his obedience. Afler which he repassed the Bosphorus with the 
rest of his troops, and went to Sardis, where he spent the winter 
and the greatest part of the year following, in order to refresh his 

r ^"'?^ omnium Ubertati qii«m tua dominiiHairi lUt Cam, JVV». 
* Herod. 1. iv. o. 141. 141 '^ 
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ftrmy» which had suffered extremely in that iU-concerted and<.unfor- 
tunate expedition. 

Megabyzus continued some time in Thrace ;* whose inhabitants, 
according to Herodotus, would have been invincible, had they had the 
discretion to unite their forces, and to choose one chief commander. 
Some of them had very particular customs. In one of their districts, 
when a child came into the world, all the relations expressed ^reat 
sorrow and affliction, bitterly weeping at the prospect of the misery 
which the new-bom infant had to experience. While, on the other 
hand^ on the death of any of their family, they all rejoiced, because 
they looked upon the deceased person as happy only from that mo- 
ment wherein he was delivered for ever from the troubles and ca- 
lamities of this life. In another district, where polygamy was in 
fashion, when a hui^band died, it was a great dispute among his 
wives which of them was best beloved. She in whose favour the 
contust was decided, had the privilege of being sacrificed by her 
nearest relation upon the tomb of her husband, and of being buried 
with him ; whilst all the other wives envied her happiness, and 
thought themselves in some sort dishonoured. 

Darius,! ^^ ^^^ return to Sardis, after his unhappy expedition 
against the Scythians, having learnt for certain that he owed both 
his own safety and that of bis whole army to Hystiaeus, who had 
persuaded the lonians not destroy the bridge on the Danube, sent 
for that prince to his court, and desired him freely to ask any favour 
in recompense of his service. Hystiosus hereupon desired the king 
to give him Mircina of Edonia, a territory upon the river Strymon 
in Thrace, together with the liberty of building a city there. His 
request was readily granted; and he returned to Miletus, where 
he caused a fleet of ships to be equipued, and then set out for 
Thrace. Having taken possession of the territory granted him, 
he immediately set about the execution of his project in building 
a city. 

Megabyzus,J who was then governor of Thrace for/ Darius, im- 
mediately perceived how prejudicial that undertaking would be to 
the king's affairs in those quarters. He considered, that this new 
city stood upon a navigable river; that the country round about it 
abounded in timber fit for building of ships ; that it was inhabited by 
diflerent nations, both Greeks and Barbarians, who were able to 
furnish great numbers of men for land and sea service; that, if once 
those people were under the guidance of a leader so skilful and en- 
terprising as HystiaBus, they might become so powerful both by sea 
and land, that it would be no longer possible for the king to keep 
them in subjection ; especially considering that they had a great 
many gold and silver mines in that country, which would enable 
them to carry on any project they might think fit to fijrm. At his 
return to Sardis, he represented all these things to the king, who 

« Herod 1 v. «. 1. t Ibid.lv. e. 11. S3 t Ibid. L ▼. o. S3.85. 
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wu conTinced by his reuons, and therefore sent for Hystiaeufl to 
come to him at Sardis, pretending to have some great desigiis in 
view, wherein he wanted the assistance of his counsel. When he 
bad brought him to his court by this means, he carried bim to 
Busa, making him believe that beset an extraordinary value upon a 
friend of such fidelity and understanding ; two qualifications that 
rendered him very dear to him, and of which he had given such me- 
morable proofi in the Scythian expedition ; giving him to under- 
stand, at the same time! that he should be able to find something 
for him in Persia, which ^ould make him ample amends for all that 
he could leave behind him* Hystieus, pleased with so honourable 
a distinction, and finding himself likewise under a necessity of 
complying, accompanied Darius to Susa, and left Aristagoras to go- 
vern Miletus in his room. 

Whilst Megabyzus was still in Thrace,* he sent several Persian 
' noblemen to Amyntas, king of Macedonia, to require him to give 
earth and water to Darius his master: this was the usual form of 
one prince's submitting to another. Amyntas readily complied 
with that request, and paid all imaginable honours to the envoys. 
Towards the end of an entertainment which he made for them, 
they desired that the ladies might be brought in, which was a thing 
contrary to the custom of the country : however, the king would not 
venture to refuse them. The Persian noblemen, being heated with 
wine, and thinking they might use the same freedom as in their 
own country, did not observe a due decorum towards those prin- 
cesses. The king's son, whose name was Alexander, could not see 
his mother and sisters treated in such a manner, without great re- 
sentment and indignation. Wherefore, upon some pretence or 
other, he contrived to send the ladies out of the room, as if they 
were to return agam presently, and had the precaution to get the 
king, his father, also out of the company. In this interval he caused 
some young men to be dressed like women, and to be armed with 
pniards under their ffartnents. These pretended ladies came 
into the room instead of the others; and when the Persians began 
to treat them as they had before treated the princesses, they drew 
out their poniards, fell violently upon them, and killed, not only the 
noblemen, but every one of their attendants. The news of this 
slaughter soon reached Susa ; and the king appointed commission- 
ers to take cognizance of the matter: but Alexander, by the power 
of bribes and presents, stifled the affair, so that nothing came of it. 

The Scythians,t to be revenged of Darius for invading their 
country, passed the Danube, and ravaged all the part of Thrace 
that had submitted to the Persians, as far as the Hellespont. Mil- 
tiades, to avoid their fury, abandoned the Chersonesus : but afler 
the enemy retired, he returned thither again, and was restored to 
the same power he had before over the inhabitants of the country 

• Herod. L V. c. 17 81 t Ibid. 1. vi. c 40. 
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SECTION V. 

Dftriai*8 conqaest of India. 

A. M. 3496. About the same time, that is, in the thirteenth 

AnLj.c.sJ^ year of Darius's reign, this prince having an am- 
bition to extend his dominion eastwards, first resolved, in or- 
der to facilitate his conquests, to get a proper knowledge of the 
country. To this end,* he caused a fleet to be built and fitted out 
at Caspatyra, a city upon the Indus, and did the same at several 
other places on the same river, as far as the frontiers of Scythia.f 
The command of this fleet was given to Scylax,! a Grecian of 
Caryandia, a town of Caria wno was perfectly well versed in mari- 
time afl^airs. His orders were lo sail down that river, and get all the 
knowledge he possibly could of the country on both sides, quite down, 
to the mouth of the river; to pass from thence into the Southern* 
Ocean, and to steer his course afterwards to the west, and so return 
back that way to Persia. Scylax, having exactly observed his instruc- 
tions, and sailed quite down the river Indus, entered the Red Sea 
by the^traits of Babelmandel ; and after a voyage of thirty months 
from the time of his setting out from Caspatyra, he arrived in 
Egypt at the same port from whence Necho,* kin^ of Egypt, had 
formerly sent the PhcBuicians, who were in his service, with orders 
to sail round the coasts of Africa. Very probably this was the same 
port where now stands the town of Suez, at the farther end of the 
Red Sea. From thence Scylax returned to Susa, where he gave 
Darius an account of all his discoveries. Darius afterwards entered 
India with an army, and subjected all that vast country. The 
reader will naturally expect to be informed of the particulars of so 
important a war. But Herodotus sa3r8 not one word about it : he 
only tells us, that India made the twentieth province,|| or govern- 
ment, of the Persian empire, and that the annual revenue accruing 
from hence to Darius was 360 talents of gold, which amount to 
near 11,000,000 livres French money, something less than 500,000/. 
sterling. 

SECTION VI. 

The revolt of the loniana. 

A M.3500 Dariu8,1F after his retnni to Susa from bis Scythian 

Ant. i.e. 504. expedition, had given his brother Artaphemes the 
government of Sardis, and made Ota»es commander in Thrace, 
and the adjacent countries along the sea-coast, in the room of 
Megabyzus. 

* Ibid. V iv. c. 44. t Asiatic Scythia ii meant. 

1 There is a geographical treatise entitled Ilij/wxei/c, and composed bv one Scjrlaxof 
Caryandia, who is thoaght to be the same person spoken of in this place. But that opinion 
to attended with some difRculties, which have given occasion to many learned dissertatioM. 

$ Herod. L iv. e. 4S. || Lib. iu. c94. IT Lib. v. c. 35. 
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From & smaD spark,* kindled by a sedition at Nazus, a erea: 
flame arose, which gave occasion to a considerable war. Naxus 
was the most important island of the Cyclades in the iEgean sea, 
now called the Archipelago. In this sedition the principal inhabi- 
tants having been overpowered by the populace, who were the 
greater number, many of the richest families were banisbed out of 
Uie island. Hereupon they fled to Miletus, and implored the assist- 
ance of Aristagoras, to rcmstate them in their native place. He 
was at that time governor of that city, as lieutenant to Hystiieus, 
to whom he was both nephew and son-in-law, and whom Darius 
had carried along with him to Susa. Aristagoras promised to give 
these exiles the assistance they desired. 

But not being powerful enough himself to execute what he had 
promised, he went to Sardis, and communicated the afiair to Arta* 
phemes. He represented to him that this was a very favourable 
opportunity for reducing Naxus under the power of Darius ; that 
if ne were once master of that island, all the rest of the Cyclades 
would fall of themselves into his hands, one after another; that in 
consequence the isle of Eubcea (now Negropont,) which was as 
large as Cyprus, and lay very near them, would be easily conquered, 
which would give the king a free passage into Greece, and the 
means of subjecting all that country; ana, in sh9ft, that 100 ships 
Would be sufficient for the cflectual execution of this enterprise. 
Artaphemes, was so pleased with the project, that instead of 100 
vessels, which Aristagoras required, he promised him 200, in case 
he obtained the king's consent to the expedition. 

The king, charmed with the mighty hopes with which he was 
flattered, very readily approved the enterprise, though founded only 
upon injustice and a boundless ambition, as also upon perfidiousness 
on the part of Aristagoras and Artaphemes. No consideration 
gave him a moment's pause. The most injurious project is formed 
and accepted without the least reluctance or scruple : motives of 
advantaffe and convenience solely determine. The isle lies con 
venient for the Persians ; this is conceived a sufficient title, and a 
warrantable ffround to reduce it by force of arms. And, indeed, 
most of the other expeditions of this prince had no better principle. 

As soon as Artaphernes had obtained the king's consent to this 
project, he made the necessary preparations for executinsr it. The 
better to conceal his design, and to surprise the people of Naxus, he 
spread a report that his fleet was going towaixls the Hellespont; 
and the spring following he sent the number of ships he had pro* 
mised to Miletus under the command of Megabates, a Persian 
nobleman of the royal family of Achcmenes. But being directed 
in his commission to obey the orders of Aristagoras, the hi^-«piriCed 
Persian could not bear to be under the command of an lonisn, espe- 
cially one who treated lum in a haughty and imperious manner 

•IliMMl LT.e.98.3C 
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This pique occaaoned a breach between the two generals, which 
rose eo high, that Megabates, to be revenged of Aristagoras, gave 
tlie Naxians secret intelligence of the design formed against them. 
Upon which they made such preparations for their defence, that 
the Persians, after having spent four months in besieging the capi- 
tal of the island, and consumed all their provisions, were obliged to 
retire. 

This project having thus miscarried,"" Megabates threw all the 
blame upon Aristagoras, and entirelyruined his credit with Arta- 
phemcs. The Ionian instantly foresaw that this accident would be 
attended not only with the loss of his government, but with his utter 
ruin. The desperate situation to which he was reduced, made him 
think of revolting from the king, as the only expedient whereby he 
could possibly save himself. No sooner had he formed this design, 
than a messenger came to him from Hystiieus, who gave him the 
same counsel. Hystiseus, Who had now been some years at the Per- 
sian court, being disgusted with the manners of that nation, and 
having an ardent desire to return to his own country, thought thia 
the mosi likely means of accomplishing his wish., and therefore gave 
Aristagoras that counsel. He flattered himself, that in case any 
troubles arose in Ionia, he could prevail with Darius to send him 
thither to appease them ; and, in fact, the thing happened according 
to his expectation. As soon as Aristagoras found his design se- 
conded by the orders of Hystiseus, he imparted them to the principal 
persons of Ionia, whom he found extremely well disposed to enter 
into his views. He therefore deliberated no longer, but being de 
termined to revolt, applied himself wholly in making preparations 
for it. 

A. M. 3502. The people of Tyre, having been reduced to slavery 
AnL J. c. 508. when their city was taken by Nebuchadnezzar, had 
groaned under that oppression for the space of seventy years. But 
after the expiration of that term, they were restored, according to 
Isaiah's prophecy ,f to the possession of their ancient privileges, with 
the liberty of having a king of their own ; whloh liberty thev en- 
joyed till the time of Alexander tiie Great. It seems probable, tnat 
this favour was granted them by Darius, in consideration of the 
services he expected to receive from that city (which was so power- 
ful by sea) in reducing the lonians totiieir ancient subjection. Thb 
was in the nineteenth year of Darius's reign. 

The next year, Aristagoras,| in order to engage the lonians to 
adhere the more closely to him, reinstated them in their liberty, and 
in all their former privileges. He began with Miletus, where he 
divested himself of his power, and resigned it into the hands of the 
people. He then made a journey through all Ionia, where, by his 
example, his influence, and perhaps by the fear that they would be 

* Herod. *.. r. e. 35, 36. 
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hreed f it whether they would or no, he prevailed upon a^I th# 
other tyrants to do the same in every city. They complied the more 
readily, as the Persian power, since the check it received in Scy- 
thia, viWB the less able to protect them against the lonians, who 
were naturally fond of liberty and a state of independence, and pro- 
fessed enemies to all tyranny. Having united them all in this man- 
ner in one common league, of which he himself was declared the 
head, he set up the standard of rebellion against the king, and made 
great preparations by sea and land for supporting a war against him. 
To enable himself to carry on the war with more vigour,* Aris- 
tagoras went in the be^nning of the foUowing year to Lacediemon, 
in order to bring that city into his interest, and engage it to furnish 
him with succours. Cleomenes was at this time kmg of Sparta. 
He was the son of Anaxandridcs by a second wife, whom the Ephori 
had obliged him to marry, because he had no issue by the first. He 
had by her three sons besides Cleomenes, namely, Dorieus, Leoni- 
das, and Cleombrotus, the two last of which ascended the throne of 
Lacedemon in their turns. Aristagoras then addressee hvnself to 
Cleomenes, and the time and i^ace for an interview between them 
being agreed on, he waited upon him, and represented to him, that 
the lonians and Lacedemonians were countrymen ; that Sparta being 
the most powerful city of Greece, it would be for her honour to con- 
cur with him in the design he had formed of restoring the lonians 
to their hberty ; that the Persians, their common enemy, were not 
a warlike peC}>Ie, but extremely rich, and consequently would be- 
come an easy prey to the Lacediemonians ; that, considering the 
present spirit and disposition of the lonians, it would not be difficult 
for them to carry their victorious arms even to Susa, the metropolis 
of the Persian empire, and the place of the king's residence: he 
showed him« at the same Hme, a plan of all the nations and towns 
through which they were to pass, engraven upon a little plate of 
brass which he had brought along with him. Cleom«;nes desired 
three days' time to consider of his proposals. That term being ex 
pircd, he asked the Ionian how far it was from the Ionian sea to 
Susa, and how much time it required to go from the one place to the 
other. Aristagoras, without considering the effect his answer was 
hkely to have upon Cleomenes, told him, that from Ionia to Susa was 
about three months' journey.f Cleomenes was so amazed at this pro- 
nosal. tliat he immediately ordered him to depart from Sparta before 
tfun-set. Aristagoras nevertheless followed him home to his house, and 
endeavoured to win by arguments of another sort, that is, by presents 

• Ibid. I. V. c 38. 41. 49. 51. 

t Accordini; to Ilttrodotua'i eontpatetion, who reekoni tho raramiij^, a Persian mea- 
sure, to contain 30 stadia, the diitance from Sardin to Susa is 450 parasangas, or 13,500 sta'> 
dia, which matte 075 French loaves (for 'JO stadia are gonoraJly reckoned to one of our 
eoiiiiuon leagues.) So that by travelling 150 stadia per day, which make seven leacuea 
and a half; French measure, it is ninety days' journey from Sardis to Susa. Jf they set 
^from Ephesus it would require about four days omto; fur Epfaesus is 540 stadia Iron 
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The first sum he offered him was only ten talents, which were equi- 
valent to 30,000 livres of French money; that being refused, he still 
rose in his offers, till at last he proposed to give him fifly talents. 
Gorgo, a daughter of Cleomenes, about eight or nine years of a^e, 
whom her father had not ordered to quit the room, as apprehending 
nothing from so young a child, hearing the proposals that were 
made, cried out : JF7y, father^ fly^ this stranger will cortypt you* 
Cleomenes laughed, but yet observed the child's admonition, and 
actually retired : Aristagoras left Sparta. 

From hence he proceeded to Athens,* where he found a more 
favourable reception. He had the good fortuoe to arrive there at 
a time when the Athenians were extremely well disposed to hearken 
to any proposals that could be made to them against tho Persians, 
with whom they were highly offended on the following occasion 
Hippias,t the son of Pisistratus, tyrant of Athens, who, about ten 
years before, had been banished, after having tried in vain abun- 
dance of metliods for his re-establishment, at last went to Sardis, 
and made his application to Artaphemes. He insinuated himself so 
far into the good opinion of that governor, that he gave a favour- 
able ear to all he said to the disadvantage of the Athenians, and 
became extremely prej udiced against them. The Athenians, having 
intelligence of this, sent an ambassador to Sardis, and desired of 
Artapnernes, not to give ear to what any of their outlaws should 
uishuiate to their disadvantage. The answer of Artaphemes to this 
message was, that if they desired to live in peace, they must recall 
Hippias. When this haughty answer was brought back to the 
Athenians, the whole city were violently enraged against the Per- 
sians. Aristagoras, coming thither just at this juncture, easiiy ob- 
tained all he desired. Herodotus remarks on tliis occasion, how 
much easier it is to impose upon a multitude, than upon a single 
person : and so Aristagoras found it ; for he prevailed with 30,000 
Athenians to come to a resolution, into which he could not persuade 
Cleomenes alone. They engaged immediately to furnish twenty ships 
to assist him in his design ; and it may be truly said, that this little 
fleet was the original source of all the calamities, in which both the 
Persians and Grecians were afterwards involved. 
A. M. 3504. In the third year of this war,t tne lonians, having col- 
Ant. J. c.soo lected all their forces together, and being reinforced 
with the twenty vessels furnished by the city of Athens, and five 
more from Eretria, in the island of Eubcea, set sail for Ephesus, and 
leaving their ships there, they marched by land to the city of Sar- 
dis : finding the place in a defenceless condition, they soon made 
themselves masters of it; but the citadel, into which Artaphemes 
retired, they were not able to force. As most of the houses of this 
city were built with reeds, and consequently were very combustible* 

• Herod. I.T.C. 55.06, »7. 
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•B Ionian soldier haying set fire to oiiehoii0e,tbe flames soon spread 
and communicated to me rest, and reduced the whole city to ashes. 
Upon this accident the Persians and Lydians, assemUing their 
forces together for their defence, the lonians judged it was time 
Ibr them to think of retreating; and accordingly they marched back 
with all possible diligence, in order to re-erobark at Ephesus : but 
the Persians arriving there almost as soon as they, attacked them 
vigorously, and destroyed a great number of their men. The Athe- 
nians, aner the return of their ships, would never engasre any 
more in this war, notwithstanding the urgent solicitations of Aris- 
tagoras. 

Darius being informed of the burning of Sardis,* and of the part 
the Athenians took in that affair, he resolved from that very time 
to make war upon Greece : and that he might never forget this re- 
solution, he commanded one of his officers to cry out to him with a 
loud voice every night, when he was at supper : Sir, remember the 
Athenians. In the burning of Sardis it happened that the temple of 
Cybek, the goddess of that country, was consumed with the rest 
of the city. This accident served afterwards as a pretence to the 
Persians to bum all the temples they found in Greece .* to which 
they were likewise induced by a religious motive, which I have ex- 
plained before. 

A. M. 3505. As Aristagora8,f the head manager of this revolt, 

Ant J. c. 489. was HystiiBus's lieutenant at Miletus, Darius suspected 
that the latter migrht probably be the contriver of the whole con- 
spiracy : for which reason he entered into a free conference with 
him upon the subject, and acquainted him with bis thoughts, and 
the just grounds he had for his suspicion. Hystiseus, who was a 
crafty courtier, and an expert master in the ^rt of dissembling, ap- 
peered extremely surprised and afflicted ; and speaking in a tone 
that at once expressed both sorrow and indignation, Is it then pos' 
sible, sir, said he to the kmgyfor your majesty to have entertained so 
injurious a suspicion of the most faithful and most affectionate of your 
servants ? I concerned in a rebellion against you ! Alas ! what is 
there in the world that could tempt me to it ? Do I want any thing 
here ? Am I not already raised to one of the highest stations in your 
court J And besides the honour I have of assisting at your councils^ 
do I not daily receive new proofs of your bounty, by the numberless 
favours you heap upon me ? Afler this he insinuated, that the re- 
volt in Ionia proceeded from his absence and distance from the 
country; that they had waited for that opportunity to rebel; that if 
he had stayed at Miletus, the conspiracy would never have been 
formed ; that the surest way to restore the king's affairs in that pro- 
vince, would be to send him thither to quell the insurrection ; that 
he promised him, on the forfeiture of his bead, to deliver Aristago- 
ras into his hands ; and engaged, besides all this, to make the large 

• Herod. L v. «. 105. f Ibid, c lOS. lOQ' 
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island of Sardinia tributary to him.* The best princes are often too 
credulous ; and when they have once taken a subject into their con- 
fidence, it is with difficulty they withdraw it from him ; nor do they 
easily undeceive themselves. Darius, imposed upon by the air of sin- 
cerity with which Hystiaeus spoke on this occasion, believed him on 
his own word, and gave him leave to return to lOnia, on condition 
he came back to the Persian court as soon as he had executed what 
he promised. 

A. M. 3506. The revolters,f in the mean time, though deserted 

Ant J. c. 498. by the Athenians, and notwithstanding the consider- 
able check they had received in Ionia, did not lose courage, but still 
pushed on their point with resolution. Their fleet set sail towards 
the Hellespont and the Propontis, and reduced Byzantium, with the 
greater part of the other Grecian cities, in that quarter. After which, 
as thev were returning back again, they obliged the Carians to join 
with them in this war, as also the people of Cyprus. The Persian 
generals, having divided their forces among themselves, marched 
three different ways against the rebels, and defeated them in seve- 
ral encounters, in one of which Aristagoras was slain. 

When Hystiffius was arrived at Sardis,^ his intri^fuing temper 
induced him to form a plot against the government, mto which he 
drew a great number of Persians. But, perceiving hj some dis- 
course he had with Artaphemes, that the part he had m the revolt 
of Ionia was not unknown to that governor, he thought it not safe 
for him to stay any longer at Sardis, and retired secretly the night 
following to the isle of Uhios; from thence he sent a trusty messen- 
ger to Sardis, with letters for such of the Persians as he had gained 
to his -party. Tbis messenger betrayed him, and delivered his let- 
ters to Artaphemes, by which means the whole plot was discovered, 
all his accomplices put to death, and his project utterly defeated. 
But still imagining, that he could bring about some enterprise of 
importance, if he were once at the heiul of the Ionian league, he 
made several attempts to get into Miletus, and to be admitted into 
the confederacy by the citizens : but none of his endeavours suc- 
ceeded, and be was obliged to return to Chios. 

There,} being asked why he had so strongly urged Aristagoras 
to revolt, and by that means involved Ionia m such calamities, he 
made answer, that it was because the king had resolved to transport 
the lonians into Phoenicia, and to plant the Phoenicians in Ionia. 
But all this was a mere story and fiction of his own inventing, Da- 
rius having never conceived any such design. The artifice however 
served his purpose extremely well, not oiJy for justifying him to 
the lonians, but also for engaging them to prosecute the war with 
vigour. For being alarmed at the thoughts of this transmigration^ 

* This island it vwj remote from Ionia, and could have no relation to it 1 1 
fore apt to bolieve, it mutt be an error that baa crept into the text of Herodotna. 
t Herod. 1. v. o. 103. 104. 106. 131. t Uerod. I. vL c. IS. $ Und. e. % 
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tbcgr 9um to • firm nttohitioii to defend tbennelvee agtinst die 
Peniane to the last extremity. 

A. M. 1107. Artaphemes and Otanea,* with the rest of the Per 

Ant. J. a 497. sian geoerala, finding that Miletus was the centre of 
the Ionian confederacy, resolved to march thither with all their 
fiM:ce8; joncludinfr that, if they coold carry that city, all the rest 
would subout of course. The IcMuans, havmg intelligence of their 
design, determined in a general assembly to send no army into the 
field, but to fortify Miletus, and to furnish it to the utmost of thdr 
power with provisions, and all things nucessary for enduring a siege ; 
and to unite all their forces to engage the Persians at sea, uieir dex- 
terity in maritime affiiirs inducing them to believe that they should 
have the advantage in a naval battle. The place of their rendez- 
vous was Lade, a small isle over against Miletus, where they assem- 
bled a fleet of 353 vessels. At the sight of this fleet, the Persians, 
though stronger by one half with respect to the number of their ships, 
were afraid to hazard a battle, till bv their emissaries thev bad se- 
cretly corrupted the greatest part of the confederates, and engaged 
them to desert : so that when the two fleets came to engage, the 
•hips of Samosi of Lesbos, and several other filaces. sailed off, and re- 
turi ed to their own country, and the remaining fleet of the confe- 
derates did not consist of above 100 vessels, which were all quickly 
overpowered bv numbers, and almost entirely destroyed. After 
this, the city of Miletus was t>esieged, and became a prey to the 
conquerors, who utterly destroyed it. This happened six years 
after .Aristagoras's revolt. All the other cities, as well on the con- 
tinent as on the sea coast and in the isles, returned to their duty 
soon afler, either voluntarily or bv force. Those persons that 
stood out were treated as they bad been threatened beforehand. 
The handsomest of the young men were chosen to serve in the 
king's palace ; and the young women were idl sent into Persia; the 
cities and temples were reduced to ashes. These were the effects 
of the revolt, into which the i)eople were drawn by the ambitious 
views of Anstajpforas and Uvstisus. 

The latter of those two had his share also in the general calam* 
ity :f for that same year he was taken by the Persians, and carried 
to Sardis, where Artaphernes caused him to be immediately han^d, 
without consulting Darius, lest that prince's affection for Hystiieus 
should incline him to pardon him, and by that means a dangerous 
enemy should be left alive, who might create the Persians new 
troubles. It appeared by the sequel, that Artapherues's conjecture 
was well grounded : for when Hystiieus'shead was brought to Darius^ 
ne expressed great dissatisfaction at the authors of his death, and 
caused the head to be honourably interred, as being the remains of 
a person to whom he had infinite obligations, the remembrance 
whereof was too deeply engraven on his mind, ever to be effaced by 
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tbe greatness of any crimes he had afterwards committed. Hystt^ 
BUS was one of those restless, bold, and enterprising spirits, in 
whom many good qualities are joined with still greater vices ; with 
whom all means are lawful and ffood, that promote the end they 
have in view ; who look upon justice^ probity, and sincerity, as mere 
empty names : who make no scruple to employ lying or fraud, 
treachery or even perjury, when it is to serve their turn ; and who 
reckon the ruin of nations, or even their own country, as nothinff^ 
if necessary to their own elevation. His end was worthy his senti- 
ments, and such as is common enough to those irreligious politi- 
cians, who sacrifice every thing to their ambition, and acknowledge 
no other rule of their actions, and hardly any other God, than theu 
interest and fortune. 

SECTION VIl. 

Th0 ezpeditioo of DartttB*8 army agaiDst GfeeCd. 

A. M. 3510. Darius,* in the twenty-eighth year of his reig;n, 

Ant. J.c. 494. having recalled all his other generals, sent Mardoniuil 
the son of Gobryas, a young lord of an illustrious Persian family 
who had lately married one of the king's daughters, to command m 
chief throughout all the maritime parts of Asia, with a particular 
order to invade Greece, and to revenge the burning of Sardis upon 
the Athenians and Eretrians. The king did not show much wisdom 
in this choice, by which he preferred a youn^ man, because he was 
a favourite, to all his oldest and most experienced generals ; espe- 
cially in so difficult a war, the success of which he had very much 
at heart, and wherein the glory of his reign was infinitely concern- 
ed. His being son-in-law to the king was a quality, indeed, that 
mi?ht augment his influence, but added nothing to his real merit, 
or his capacity as a general. 

Upon his arrival in Macedonia, into which he had marched with 
his land forces after having passed through Thrace, the whole coun- 
try, terrified by his power, submitted. But bis fleet attemptmg to dou- 
ble mount Athos (now called Capo Santo,) in order to gain the coasts 
of Macedonia, was attacked oy so violent a storm, that upwards of 
300 ships, with above 20,000 men, perished in the sea. His land 
army met at the same time with no less fatal a blow. For, being 
encamped in a place of no security, the Thracians attacked the Per- 
sian camp by night, made a great slaughter, and wounded Mardo- 
nius himself. AH this ill success obliged him shortly after to return 
into Asia, with grief and confusion at his having miscarried both by 
sea and land in this expedition. 

Darius perceiving, too late, that Mardonius's youth and inexpe- 
rience haa occasioned the defeat of his troops, recalled him, and put 
two other generals in his place,Datis, aMede,and Artaphemes, son 
of his brotner Artaphemes, who had been governor of Sardis. The 

* Harod Lvi.e.43.45 
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kin^8 thoa^htfl were earnestly bent upon patting in ezeealiafn tbe 
sreat design he had long had in his mind, which was, to attack 
Greece with all hia forces, and particularly to take a signal ven- 
geance on the people of Athens and Eretria, whose enterprise 
against Sardis was i^erpetnally in his thoughts. 

1. The StaU tfAlkena. Tke characters (fMUHadee. Thendsioeieit 
and ArisUdes, 

Before we enter upon this war, it will be proper to refresh our 
memories with a view of the state of Athens at this time, which 
alone sustained the first shock of the Persians at Marathon ; as 
also to form some idea beforehand of tbe great men who shared in 
that celebrated victory. 

Athens, just delivered from that yoke of servitude which she had 
been forced to bear for above thirty years, under the tyranny of 
Pisistratus and his children, now peaceably enjoyed the advantages 
of liberty, the sweetness and value of which were only heightened 
and improved by that short privation. Lacedcemon, which was at 
this time the mistress of Greece, and had contributed at first to this 
happy change in Athens, seemed afterwards to repent of her good 
offices ; and growing jealous of the tranquillity she herself had pro- 
cured for her neifirhbours, she attempted to disturb it, by endeavour- 
ing to reinstate Hippias, the son of Pisistratus, in the government 
oiAthens* But all her attempts were fruitless, and served only to 
manifest her ill-will, and her grief to see Atnens determined to 
maintain its independence even of Sparta itself. Hippias hereupon 
had recourse to the Persians. Artapbemes, governor of Sardis, 
Bent the Athenians word, as we have already mentioned, that they 
must re-establish Hippias in his authority, unless they chose rather 
to draw the whole power of Darius upon them. This second at- 
tempt succeeded no better than the first, and Hippias was oblig^ 
to wait for a more favourable juncture. We shadl see presently 
that he served as a conductor or guide to the Persian generaJs sent 
by Darius against Greece. 

Athens, from the time of the recovery of her liberty, was quite 
another city than under her tyrants, and displayed a very different 
kind of spirit. Among the citizens,"* Miltiades distinguished him- 
self most in the war with the Persians, which we are going to re- 
late. He was the son of Cimon, an illustrious Athenian. This 
Ciraon had a half-brother by the mother's side, whose name was 
likewise Miltiades, of a very ancient and noble family in ^gina, 
who had lately been received into the number of the Athenian citi- 
zens. He was a person of great credit even in the time of Pisistratus ; 
but, as he could not endure the yoke of a despotic government, he 
joyfully embraced the offer made him, of going to settle with a co- 
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hmj in the Thracian Chersonesus, whither he was invited by the 
Dolonci, the inhabitants of that country, to be their king, or, ac- 
cording to the lanffuage of those times, their tyrant. He, dying 
without children, left the sovereignty to Stesagoras, his nephew, 
the eldest son of his brother Cimon ; and Stesagoras dying also 
without issue, the sons of Pisistratus, who then ruled the city of 
Athens, sent his brother Miltiades, the person we are now speak- 
ing of, into that countrv to be his successor. He arrived there, and 
established himself in the government in the same year that Darius 
undertook his expedition against the Scythians. He attended that 
prince with some ships as far as the Danube ; and it was he who 
advised the lonians to destrojr the bridge, and to return home with- 
out waiting for Darius. During his resiJence in the Chersonesus, 
he married Hegesipyla,* daughter of Olorus, a Thracian king in 
the neighbourhood, by whom he ha*! Cimon, the famous Athenian 
general, of whom a great deal will be said in the sequel. MU- 
tiades, having for several reasons abdicated his government in 
Thrace, embarked, and took all that he had on board five ships, and 
set sail for Athens. There he settled a second time, and acquired 
great reputation. 

At the same time two other citizens,f younger than Miltiades, 
began to distinguish themselves at Athens, namely, Aristides and 
Themistocles. Plutarch observes, that the former of these two had 
endeavoured to form himself upon the model of Clisthenes, one of 
the greatest men of his time, and a zealous defender of liberty, who 
had greatly contributed to the restoring it at Athens, by expeWing 
the Pisistratidae out of that city. It was an excellent custom among 
the ancients, and which it were to be wished might prevail amongst 
us, that the young men, asnbitious of public employments, particular- 
ly attached themselves to such aged and experienced persons,! as 
had distinguished themselves most eminently therein ; and who, 
both by their conversation and example, could teach them the art 
of conducting themselves, and governing others with wisdom 
and discretion. Thus, says Plutarch, did Aristides attach himself 
to Clisthenes, and Cimon to Aristides ; and he enumerates several 
others, and among the rest Polybius, whom we have mentioned so 
oiVen, and who in his youth was the constant disciple, and faithful 
imitator, of the celebrated Philopoemen. 

Themistocles and Aristides were of very different dispositions; 
but they both rendered great services to the commonwealth. The- 
mistocles who, naturally inclined to popular government, omitted 
nothing that could contribute to render him agreeable to the people, 
and to gain him friends ; behaving himself with great affability and 

* Afler the death of Miltiades, lliis princess had by a second husband a eon, who wai 
called Olorus, after the oame of his graodfatber, and who was the father of Thacydidw 
the hidtoriao. Herod. 

t Piut. in Ari»t. p. 319, 330: & Ui Ttiem. p. 1 12, 113. An wni sit gar. Reap. p. 790, 791 

t Dicvren p<*ritt«>, i<ci|iii oplimofi. Taett. iti .-ifrric* 
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eomplaaMnoe to urery body, always ready to do semce to the cHi- 
fcena, every one of whom he knew by name ; nor was he very nice 
about the means he used to oblige tbem. Somebody talking with 
him once on this subject,* told nim he would make an excellent 
magistrate, if his behaviour towards the citizens was more impar- 
tial, and if he was not biassed in favour of one more than another : 
Ood forbid, replied Themistocles, / should ever «e< tipon a tribunal, 
where my friends should find no more credit or favour than 
strangers, Cleon, who appeared some time after at Athens, ob- 
served a quite different conduct, but yet such as was not wholly 
czemp: from blame. When he came into the admimstration of pub- 
lic affairs, he assembled all his friends, and declared to them, that 
from that moment he renounced their friendship, lest it should prove 
an obstacle to him in the discharge of his duty, and cause mm to 
act with partiality and injustice. This was doing them very little 
honour, and entertaining no very high opinion of them. But, as 
Plutarch says, it was not his friends, but his passions, that he ought 
to have renounced. 

Aristides had the discretion to observe a just medium between 
these two vicious extremes. Being a favourer of aristocracy, in 
imitation of Lycurgus, whom he greatly admired, he in a manner 
struck out a new path of his own; not endeavouring to oblige his 
friends at ^he expense of justice, and yet always ready to do them 
service when consistent with it. He carefully avoided making use 
of his friends' recommendations for obtaining employments, lest it 
should prove a dangerous obligation upon him, as well as a plausi* 
ble pretext for them to require the same favour from him on the 
like occasion. He used to say, that the true citizen, or the honest 
man. on^ht to make no other use of his credit and power, than upon 
all occasions to practise what was honest and just, and engage others 
to do the same. 

Considering this contrariety of principled and humours, we are 
not to wonder, if, during the administration of these great men, 
there was a continual opposition between them. Themistocles 
who was bold and enterprising, was sure almost always to find 
Aristides against him, who thought himself obliged to thwart the 
other's designs, even sometunes when they were just and benefi- 
cial to the public, lest he should gain too great an ascendant and 
autiiority, which might become pernicious to the commonwealth. 
One day, having got the better of Themistocles, who had made 
some proposal really advantageous to the state, he could not contain 
himself, but cried aloud as he went out of the assembly, that iht 
Athenians would never prosper, till they threw them both into 5a- 
rathrum ; the Barathrum was a pit, into which malefactors con- 
demned to die were thrown.f But notwithstanding this mutual 
opposition, when the common interest was at stake, they were no 

• CicdttSeMct. FIuL An mi dtgor. BMp. P.8IM, 807 t Plat Appphtlwfm. p IM. 
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longer enemies : and whenever they were to take the field, or en 
gage in any expedition, they agreed together to lay aside all differ- 
ences on leaving the city, and to be at liberty to resume them on 
their return, if they thought fit. 

The predominant passion of Themistocles was ambition and the ' 
love of gloiT, which discovered itself from his childhood. After 
the battle of Marathron, of which we shall speak prewjntly, when 
the people were every where extolling the valour and conduct of 
Miltiades, who had won it, Themistocles generally appeared very 
thoughtful and melancholy : he spent whole nights without sleep, 
and was never seen at public feasts and entertainments as usual. 
When his friends, astonished at this change, asked him the reason 
of it, he n)ade answer, thcU Miltiades' s trophies would not let him 
sleep* These were a kind of spur, which never ceased to ^oad 
and animate his ambition. From this time Themistocles addicted 
himself wholly to arms ; and the love of martial glory wholly en- 
grossed him. 

As for Aristides, the love of the public good was the great spring 
of all his actions. ' What he was most particularly admired for, 
was his constancy and steadiness under the unforeseen changes to 
which those who have the administration of public affairs are ex- 
posed: for he was neither elevated with the honours conferred upon 
him, nor cast down at the contempt and disappointments he some' 
times experienced. On all occasions he preserved his usual calm- 
ness and temper, being pc rsuaded, that a man ought to give himself 
up entirely to his country, and to serve it with a perfect disinterest- 
edness, as well with regard to glory as to riches. The general 
esteem in which he was held for the uprightness of his intentions, 
the purity ef bis zeal for the interests of the state, and the sincerity 
of his virtue, appeared one day in the theatre, when oneof J^schy- 
lus's plays was acting. For when the actor had repeated that verse 
which describes the character of Amphiaraus, He does not desire to 
seem an honest and virtuous man^ but really to be so, the whole au- 
dience cast their eyes upon Aristides, and applied the eulogium to 
him. 

Another thing related of him, with respect to a public enjploy- 
ment, is very remarkable. He was no sooner made treasurer-gene- 
ral of the republic, than he made it appear that his predecessors in 
that office had cheated the state of vast sums of money, and, among 
the rest, Themistocles in particular ; for this great man, with all 
his merit, was not irreproachable on that head. For which reason, 
when Aristides came to pass his accounts, Themistocles raised a 
powerful faction against him, accused him of having embezzled 
the public treasure, and prevailed so far as to have him condemned 
and fined. But the principal inhabitants, and the most virtuous 
part of the citizens, rising up against so unjust a sentence, not only 
che judgment was reversed, and the fine remitted, but he was elected 
treasurer again for the year ensuing. He then seemed to repent 
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of Mi fiMmer admiiiWtntkm; aad, by sbowiog hunself more tractable 

and iadulffent towards others, he found out the secret of pleasms 
all that plundered the commonwealth. For, as he neither reproved 
them, nor narrowly inspected their accounts, all those plunderers 
flrrown fat with spoil and rapine, now extolled Aristides to the skies. 
It would have been easy fi>r him, as we perceive, to have enriched 
himself in a post of that nature, which seems, as it were, to invite a 
man to it by the many favourable opportunities it lays in his way ; 
especially as he had to do with officers, who, for their part, were 
intent upon nothing but robbing the public, and would have been 
ready to conceal the frauds of the treasurer their master, upon con- 
dition he did them the same favour. 

These very officers now made interest with the people to have 
him continued a third year in the same employment. But when the 
time of election was come, just as they were upon the point of 
electing Aristides unanimously, he rose up, and warmly reproved 
the Athenian people ; Whai^ says he, when I managed your treoiure 
wUh all the JideHly and diligence an honeat man u capable of^ 1 met 
with the moH cruel treatment j and the m/oH mortifying return ; tmd now 
that I have abandoned it to the mercy of all theae robbers of the pub' 
liCy I am an admirable man^ and the best of citizens ! I cannot help 
declaring to you that I can more ashamed of the honour you do me 
this day, than I was of the condemnation you passed against me this 
time twelvemonth; and with grief I find that it is more glorious with us 
to be complaisant to knaves, than to save the trecuures of the republic. 
By this declaration he silenced the public plunderers, and gained 
the esteem of all good men. 

Such were the characters of these two illustrious Athenianis, who 
began to display the extent of their merit, when Dariu^ turned his 
arms against Grreece. 

IL Darius sends hereUds into Greece^ in order to eound the people^ 
and to require them to submit. 

A. M. 3511. Before this prince would directly engage in this en- 

Ant. J. <;. 493. terprise, he judged it expedient, first of all, to sound 
the Grecians, and to know in what manner the different states 
stood affected towards him."^ With this view he sent heralds 
into ail parts of Greece, to require earth and water in his name 
this was the form used by the Persians when they exacted submis- 
sion from those they were desirous of bringing under subjection. 
On tha arrival of these heralds, many of the Grecian cities, 
dreading the power of the Persians, complied with their demands : 
and among these were the inhabitants of iEgina, a little isle, over 
against and not far from Athens. This proceedinffof the people 
of i£gina was looked upon as a public treason. The Athenians 
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represented the matter to the Spartans, who immediately sent CJeo- 
menes, one of their kings, to apprehend the authors of it. The 
people of ^g»na refused to deliver them, under pretence that he 
came without his colleague. This colleague w«^ Demaratus, who 
had himself suggested that excuse. As soon as Cleoraenes was re- 
turned to Sparta, in order to be revenged on Demaratus for that 
affront, he endeavoured to ^et nim deposed, as not being of the 
royal family ; and succeeded m his attempt by the assistance of the 
priestess of Delphi, whom he had suborned tc give an answer fa- 
' vourable to his designs. Demaratus, not being able to endure so 
gross an affront, banished himself from his country, and retired to 
Darius, who received him with open arms, and gave him a con- 
siderable establishment in Persia. He was succeeded in the throne 
by Leutychides, who joined his colleague, and went with him to 
^gina from whence they brought away ten of the principal inhabit- 
ants, and committed them to the custody of the Athenians, their 
declared enemies. Cleomenes dyinff not long after, and the frnud 
he had committed at Delphi being discovered, the Lacedemonians 
endeavoured to oblige the people of Athens to set those prisoners 
at liberty; but they refused. 

The Persian heralds that went to Sparta and Athens,* were not 
so favourably received as those that had been sent to the other 
cities. One of them was thrown into a well, and vhe other into a 
deep ditch, and were bid to take thence earth and water. I should 
be less surprised at this unworthy treatment, if Athens alone had 
been concerned in it. It was a proceeding suitable enough to a 
popular government, rash, impetuous, and violent ; where reason is 
seldom heard, and every thing determined by passion. But I do 
not here recognize the Spartan equity and gravity. They were at 
liberty to refuse what was demanded ; but to treat public officers in 
such a manner was an open violation of the law of nations. If 
what historians say on this head be true,t the crime did not remain 
unpunished. Taltliybius, one of Agamemnon's heralds, was hon- 
oured at Sparta as a god, and had a temple there. He revenged 
the indignities done to the heralds of the king of Persia, and made 
the Spartans feel the effects of his wrath, by bringing many terrible 
accidents upon them. In order to appease him, and to expiate their 
offence, they sent afterwards severfu of their chief citizens into Per- 
sia, wha voluntarily offered themselves as victims for their country. 
They were delivered into the hands of Xerxes, who would not let 
them suffer, but sent them back to their own country. As for the 
Athenians, Talthybius executed his vengeance on the family of 
Miltiades, who was principally concerned m the outrage committed 
upon Darius's heralds. 

• Herod. LviL 0.133.138. f Ibid. L vii c 135, ' 30. Pmu. in LtMo. p. 18S, 183. 
Vol. n. 2 P 
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IIL n^ Pernan* defeated at Marathon by MUOades. The 
melancholy end of that general. 

A. M. an4. Darios immeduitely sent away Datis and Artapher- 

Abl j. C.4M. lies, whom he had appointed generals in the room of 
Mardomoa. Their instructions were to give up Eretria and Athens 
to be plundered, to bum all the houses and temples therein, Co 
make all the inhabitants of both places prisoners, and to send them 
to Darius; for which purpose they went provided with a great 
number of chains and fetters. They set sail with a fleet of 5 or 600 
•hips,* and an army of 500,000 men. After having made them- 
selves masters of the isles in the ^gean sea, which they did with- 
out difficulty, they turned their course towards Eretria, a city of 
EubcBa, which they took after a siege of seven days by the treachery 
of some of the principal inhabitants: they reduced it entirely 
to ashes, put all the inhabitants in chains and sent them to Per- 
sia. Darius,f contrary to their expectation, treated them kindly, 
and gave them a village in the country of Cissia for their habitation, 
whicli was but a day's journey from Susa, where ApoUonius Tyanie- 
us found some of their descendants 600 years af)»rward84 

After this success at Eretria,} the Persians advanced towards 
Attica. Hippids conducted them to Marathon, a little town by the 
sea-side. They took care to acquaint the Athenians with the fate 
of Eretria; and to let them know, that not an inhabitant of that 
place had escaped thotr vengeance, in hopes that this news would 
mduce them to surrender immediately. The Athenians had sent to 
Lacedsmon, to desire succours against the common enemy, which 
the Spartaus granted them instantly, aud without deliberation ; but 
which could not set oui till some days after, on account of an an- 
cient custom and a superstitious maxim amongst them, that did not 
admit them to begin a march before the full of the moon. Not one 
of their other allies prepared to succour them, so great terror had 
the formidable army of the Persians spread on every side. The 
inhabitants of PlatesB alone furnished them with 1000 soldiers. In 
this extremity the Athenians were obliged to arm their slaves, 
which had never been done there before this occasion. 

The Persian army commanded by Datis consisted of 100,000 foot, 
and 10,000 horpe: that of the Athenians amounted in all but to 
1 0,000 men. It v'z^ headed by ten generals, of whom Miltiades was 
the chief; and these ten were to have the command of the whole 
army, each for a day, one after ariother. There was a great dis- 
pute among these generals whether they should hazard a battle, or 
expect the enemy within their walls. The latter opinion had a 
great majority, and appeared very reasonable. For, what appear- 

• Plut. in MoraL p. 829. f Herod. 1. iv. c. 119. % Philostr. 1. i. c. 17. 

^ Herod. 1. vL c. 103—130. Cor. Nep, in MilL e. W.— vi. Justin. 1. ii. c. 3. Hut in 
Ariatid. •>. Stl. 
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ance of success could there be in facing with a hand^l of soldien 
so numerous and formidable an army as that of the Persians? Mil 
tiades, however, declared for the contrary opinion, and showed that 
the only means to exalt the courage of their own troops, and to 
strike a terror into those of the enemy, was to advance boldly to- 
wards them with an air of confidence and intrepidity. Aristides 
strenuously defended this opinion, and brought some of the other 
commanders into it; so when the suffrages came to be taken, they 
were equal on both sides of the question. Hereupon Miltiades ad- 
dressed himself to Callimachus, who was then polemarch,* and liad 
a right of voting as well as the ten commanders. He very warn Jy 
represented to him, that the fate of their country was then in his 
hands ; and that his single vote was to determine whether Athens 
should preserve her liberty, or be enslaved ; and that he had it in 
his power by one word to become as famous as Harmodius and 
Aristogiton, the authors of that liberty which the Athenians enjoyed* 
Callimachus pronounced that word in favour of Miltiades's opimon; 
and accordingly a battle was resolved upon. 

Aristides, reflecting that a command which changes every day 
must necessarily be feeble, unequal, not of a piece, often contrary to 
itself, and incapable either of projecting or executing any uniform 
design, was of opinion, that their danger was both too great and loo 
pressing for them to expose their affairs to such inconveniences. 
In order to prevent them, he judged it necessary to vest the whole 
power in one single person ; and to induce his colleagues to act con- 
formably, be himself set the first example of resignation. When 
the day came on which it was his turn to take upon him the com- 
mand, he resigned it to Miltiades, as the more able and experienced 
general. The other commanders did the same, all sentiments of 
jealousy giving way to the love of the public good ; and by this 
day's behaviour we may learn, that it is almost as glorious to ac- 
knowledge merit in other persons, as to have it in one's self. Mil- 
tiades, however, thought hi to wait till his own day came. Then, 
like an able captain, he endeavoured by the advantage of the ground 
to gain what he wanted in strength and number. He drew up his 
army at the foot ol a mountain, that the enemy should not be able 
either to surround him, or charge him in the rear. On the two sides 
of the army he caused large trees to be thrown, which were cut 
down on purpose, in order to cover his flanks, and render the Per- 
sian cavalry useless. Datis, their commander, was very sensible 
that the place was not advantageous for him ; but, relying upon the 
number of his troops, which was infinitely superior to that of the 
Athenians, and, besides, not being willing to stay till the reinforce- 
ment of the Spartans arrived, he determined to engage. The Atheni- 
ans did not wait for the enemy's charging them. As soon as the 

* The polemarch nt Athens wnsbuth an oiTccr and a considerable maf titrate, eqaally 
emplovfid to command in th(>. a>-!riy and to admiuistcr justice. I shall ^iva a largei accoant 
of this oificor in anoihnr plau^. 
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ngMl of battle wasffiven, they ran against the enemy with all the 
fuTT imaginable. The Persians looked upon this first step of the 
Athenians as a piece of madness, considering their army was so 
■mail, and utterly destitute both of cavalry and archers : but they 
were qnickly andeceived. Herodotus observes, that this was the 
first time the Grecians began an engagement by running in this 
manner ; which may seem somewhat astomshing. And, indeed, was 
there not reason to apprehend, that their ninning would ir some 
measure weaken the troops, and blunt the edge of their first impe- 
tdbsity ? and that the soldiers, having quitted their ranks, might be 
out of breath, exhausted, and in disorder, when they came up to the 
enemy, who, waiting to receive them in good order, and without 
stirring, ought, one would think, to be in a condition to sustain their 
charsfe advantageously? This consideration engaged Pompey,^ at 
the battle of Pharsalia, to keep his troops steady, and to forbid them 
makinff any movement till the enemy made the first aff^ack ; butf 
Cs;sar| blames Pompey's conduct in this respect, and gives this 
reasoii for it: that the impetuosity of an army's motion in running 
to engage, inspires the soldiers with a certain enthusiasm and mar- 
tial fury, gives an additional force to their blows, and increases and 
infiames their courage, which, by the rapid movement of so many 
thousand men together, is blown up and kindled, if I may use that 
expression, like flames by the wina. I leave it to military men to 
decide the point between those two great captains, and return to 
my subject. 

The battle was very fierce and obstinate. Miltiades h^d made 
the wings of his army exctsedmef strong, but had left the main body 
more weak, and not so deep ; the reason of which seems manifest 
enough. Having but 10.000 men to oppose to such a multitude of 
the enemy, it was impossible for him either to make an extensive 
front, or to give an equal depth to his battalions. He was obliged 
therefore to take his choice ; and he imagined that he could gain 
the victory no otherwise than by the efibrts he should make with 
his two wings, to break and disperse tho&e of the Persians; not 
doubting but, when his wings were once victorous, they would be 
able to attack the enemy's main body in flank, and complete the 
victory without mucn difficulty. This was the same plan as Han- 
nibal followed afterwards at the battle of Canme, which succeeded 
so well with him, and which indeed can scarce ever fail of succeed- 
ing. The Persians then attacked the main body of the Grecian 
army, and made their greatest effort particularly upon their front. 

* Com. in Bell. Civil. 1. lii. f Plut. in Pomp. p. 656. in Cm. p. 719. 

t Quod nobis quidnm null^ nttione foctuni k Pompeio videtar : proptorea quftd est (fii»- 
c^m incitatio atque alacritas naturaliter idnata omnibus, qum studio pu^na) incenditor 
Hanc non repriniero, sed augero imporai^ores debent. Ctcs. 
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This was led by Aristides and Themistocles, who supported the at 
tack a long time with an intrepid courage and bravery, but were 
at length obliged to give ground. At that very instant came up 
their two victorious wings, which had defeated those of the enemy, 
and put them to flight. Nothing could be more seasonable for the 
main body of the Grecian army, which began to be broken, being 
quite borne down by the number of the Persians. The scale waa 
quickly turned, and the Barbarians were entirely routed. They aU 
betook themselves to flight, not towards their camp, but to then 
ships, that they might make their escape. The Athenians pursued 
them thither, and set many of their vessels on iire. It was on this 
occasion that Cyntegirus, the brother of the poet iEschylus, who 
bad laid bold of one of the ships, in order to get into it with those 
that fled, had his nsht hand cut ofi^,"*" and fell into vhe sea and was 
drowned. The Athenians took seven ships. They had not above 
200 men killed on their side in this engagement ; whereas on the 
Bide of the Persians about 6000 were slain, without reckoning those 
who fell into the sea as the^ endeavoured to escape, or those that 
were consumed with the ships set on fire. 

Hippias was killed in the battle. That ungrateful and perfidious 
citizen, in order to recover the unjust dominion usurped by his fa- 
ther Pisistratus over the Athenians, had the baseness to become a 
servile courtier to a Barbarian prince, and to implore his aid against 
his native country. Urged on by hatred and revenge, he sug- 
gested all the means he could invent to load his country with 
chains ; and even put himself at the head of its enemies, to reduce 
that city to ashes to which he owed his birth, and agdnst which he 
had no other ground of complaint, than that she would not acknow- 
ledge him for her tyrant. An ignominious death, together with 
everlasting infamy entailed upon ms name, was the just reward of 
80 black a treachery. 

Immediately after the battle,f an Athenian soldier, still reeking 
with the blood of the enemy, quitted the army, and ran to Athens 
to carry bis fellow-citizens the happy news of the victory. Wheti 
he arrived at the magistrates* house, he only uttered two words, 
R^ice the victory, is ours,l and tell down dead at their feet. 

The Persians had thought themselves so sure of victory,} that 
they had brought marble to Marathon, in order to erect a trophy 
there. The Grecians took this marble, and caused a statue to be 
made of it by Phidias, in honour of the goddess Nemesis,|I who had 
a temple near the place where^the battle was fought. 

* Jufltin adds, that CynegiruB, having first had his right and then his left hand cut off 
with an axe, laid hold of the vessel with his teeth, and would not let go, so violent was hia 
rage against the enemy. This account is utterly fabulous, and has not the least appearance 
or truth. 

t Flut. de glor. Athen. p. 347. 

i Xflt/efTi, Xflu'eo/uf?. I could not reader the liveliness of the Greek expression in our 
bDguage. $ Pans. 1. L p. 03. 

if This wat the |toddess whose business it was to punish ii^justiee and oppiession. 
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The Penian fleet, instead of sailing by the islajida, in order to re- 
enter Asia, doubled the cape of Sunium, with the design of surprising 
Athens before the Athenian forces should arrive there to defend 
the city. But the latter had the precaution to march thither with 
nine tribes to secure their country, and performed their march with 
so much expedition, that they arrived there the same day. The 
distance from Marathon to Athens is about forty miles, or fifteen 
French leagues. This was a great exertion for an army that had 
just undergone a long and severe battle. By this means the de* 
■ign of the Persians miscarried. 

Aristides, the only general that staid at Marathon with his tribe, 
to take care of the spoil and prisoners, acted suitably to the good 
opinion that was entertained of him. For, though gold and silver 
were scattered about in abundance in the enemy's camp, and 
though all the tents as well as galleys Ihat were taken, were full 
of rich clothes and costly furniture, and treasure of all kinds, to an 
immense value, he not only was not tempted to touch any of it him* 
•elf, but hindered every body else from touching it. 

As soon as the day of the full moon was over, the Lacedemo- 
nians began their march witli 2000 men; and, having travelled 
with all imaginable expedition, arrived in Attica after three days* 
forced march ; the distance from Sparta to Attica being no less than 
1200 stadia, or 150 English miles. The battle was fougGt the day 
before they arrived :* however, they proceeded to Marathon, where 
they found the fields covered with dead bodies and riches. Afler 
having congratulated the Athenians on the happy success of the 
battle, they retunicd to their own country. 

They were hindered by a foolish and ridiculous superstition 
from having a share in tlie most glorious action recorded in history. 
For it is almost without example, that such a handful of men, as 
the Athenians were, should not only make head against so nume* 
reus an army as that of the Persians, but should entirely route and 
defeat them. One is astonished to see so formidable a power at- 
tack so small a city and miscarry; and we are almost tempted to 
question the truth of an event that appears so improbable, which ne- 
vertheless is very certain. Tliis battle alone shows what wonder • 
ful things may be performed by an able general, who knows how 
to take his advantages; by the intrepidity of soldiers that are not 
afraid of death : by a zeal tor one's country ; the love of liberty ; a 
hatred and detestation of slavery and tyranny ; which were senti- 
ments natural to the Athenians, but undoubtedly very much aug- 
mented and inflamed by the very presence of Hippias, whom they 
dreaded to have again for their master, afler all that had passed be- 
tween them. 

Plaio,t in more places than one, makes it his business to extol the 
battle of Marathon, and is desirous that action should be considered 

• iMCf in Panqarr. p. 113. f In Mmmx. p. 239, MO Et lib. iii. de L«f . p. eOS, 090 
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KB the source and original cause of all the yictories that were ffdn- 
ed afterwards. It was undoubtedly this victory that depriyed tin 
Persian power of that terror which had rendered them so ibrmida- 
ole, and had made every thing stoop before them: it was this vic- 
tory that taught the Grecians to know their own strength, and not 
10 tremble before an enemy terrible only in name ; that made them 
find by experience, that victory does not depend so much upon the 
number as the courage of troops ; that set before their eyes, in a 
most conspicuous light, the fflory there is in sacrificing one's life in 
defence of our country, and tor the preservation of liberty ; and last- 
ly, that inspired them, through the whole course of succeeding ages, 
with a noble emulation and warm desire to imitate their ancestors, 
and not to degenerate from their virtue. For, on all important 
occasions, it was customary among them to put the people in mind 
of Miltiades and his invincible troop, that is, of that little army of 
heroes, whose intrepidity and bravery had done so much honour to 
Athens. 

Those that were slain in the battle,* had all the honour immedi- 
ately paid to them that was due to their merit. Illustrious monu- 
ments were erected to them all, in the very place where the battle was 
fought ; upon which their own names and that of their tribes were 
recorded. There were three distinct sets of monuments separately 
erected, one for the Athenians, another for the Platseans, and a 
third for the slaves whom they had admitted among their soldiers 
on that occasion. Miltiades's tomb was erected afterwards in the 
same place. 

The reflection Cornelius Neposf makes unon what the Athenians 
did to honour the memory of their general, deserves to be taken 
notice of. Formerly, says he, speaking of the Romans, our ances- 
tors rewarded virtue by marks of distmction, neither pompous 
nor magnificent, which however was rarely granted, and for that 
very reason were highly esteemed ; whereas now they are so pro- 
fusely bestowed, that little or no value is set upon them. The same 
thing happened, adds he, among the Athenians. All the honour 
that was paid to Miltiades, the deliverer of Athens and of all Greece, 
was, that, in a picture of the battle of Marathon, drawn by order 
of the Athenians, he was represented at the head of the ten com- 
manders, exhorting the soldiers', and setting them an example of 
their duty. But this same people in later ages, being grown more 
powerful, and corrupted by the flatteries of their orators, decreed 
300 statues to Demetrius Phalereus. 

Plutarch makes the same reflection,^ and wisely observes, that 
the honourt which is paid to great men ought not to be looked 
upon as the reword of their illustrious actions, but on^y as a mark 

* Paas. in Attic p. 60, 61- f Cor. Nop. in MilL c. vi. % In pree. da rep 

gn. p. 880. N % • 
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of esteem in which they are held, the remembrance whereof aoclf 
monuments are intended to perpetuate. It is not then the statelineas 
or magnificence of public monuments which gives them their value, 
or miSces them durable, but the sincere ^titude of those that 
erect them. The 300 statues of Demetnus Phalereus were all 
thrown down even in his own life-time, but the picture in which 
Miltiades's courage was represented was preserved many ages af- 
ter him. 

This picture was kept at Athens in a gallery adorned and enriched 
with different puntings,* all excellent in their kind, and done by the 
greatest masters; which, for that reason, was called Poecile, from 
the Greek word wouUkm, signifying varied and diversified. The cele- 
brated Polyffnotus, a native of the isle of Thasos, and one of the finest 
painters of his time, pdnted this picture, or at least the greatest 
part of it; and, as he valued himself upon his reputation, and was 
more attached to glory than interest, he did it gratuitously, and 
would not receive any recompense for it. The city of Athens there- 
fore rewarded him with a sort of coin that was more acceptable 
to his taste, by procuring an order from the Amphyctions which^ 
assigned him a pubUc loqering in the city, where he might live da 
ring his own pleasure. 

The gratitude of the Athenians towards Miltiades was of no very 
long duration*! Afler the battle of Marathon, he had desired and 
obtained the command of a fleet of seventy ships, in order to punish 
and subdue the islands that had favoured the Barbarians. Accord- 
ingly he reduced several of them ; but having had ill success in the 
isle of Paros, and, upon a false report of the arrival of the enemy's 
fleet, having raised the siege which he had laid to the capital, 
wherein he had received a very dangerous wound, he returned to 
Athens with his fleet ; and was there impeached by a citizen, called 
Xanthippus, who accused him of having raised the siege through 
treachery, and in consideration of a great sum of money given him 
by the king of Persia. Little probability as there was in this ac- 
cusation, it nevertheless prevailed over the merit and innocence of 
Miltiades. He was condemned to lose his lifej and to be thrown 
into the Barathrum; a sentence passed only upon the greatest 
criminals and malefactors. The magistrate opposed the execution 
of so unj ust a condemnation. All the favour shown to this preserver 
of his country, was to have the sentence of death commuted into a 
penalty of fifly talents, or 60,000 crowns French money, bein^ the 
sum to which the expenses of the fleet, that had been equipped 
upon his solicitation and advice, amounted. Not being rich 
enough to pay this sum, he was put into prison, where he died 
of the wound he had received at Paros. Cimon, his son, who 
was at this time very young, signalized his piety on this occasion, 
as we shall find hereafter he signalized his couragoi He purchased 

r £'*?• .'• ^JT- '^ ^;,. ^ ^*~^- '• ^•- « 132. 13a. Co Nep. in Mik. e. tU via 
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the penniflsion of burying his father's body, by paymff the fln<) 6f 
60,000 crowns, in which he had be^n condemned ; which sam the 
younff man raised, as well as he could, by the assistance of his 
friends and relations. 

Cornelius Nepos observes, that what chiefly induced the Athemans 
to act in this manner with regard to Miltiades, was his very great 
merit and reputation, which made the people, who were but late^ de- 
livered from the yoke of slavery under Pisistratus, apprehend that 
Miltiades, who had formerly been tyrant of the Chersonesus, mi^ht 
affect the same at Athens. They therefore chose rather to punish 
an innocent person,* than to be under perpetual apprehensions of 
him. To this same principle was the institution of the ostracism at 
Athens owing. I have elsewheref given an account of the most 

flausible reasons upon which the ostracism could be founded : but 
do not see how we can fuUy justify so strange a policy, to which all 
merit becomes suspected, and virtue itself appears criminal. 

This appears plainly in the banishment of Aristides.} His invio- 
lable attachment to justice obliged him on many occasions to oppose 
Themistocles, who did not pique himself upon his delicacy in that 
respect, and who spared no intrigues and cabals to engage the suf- 
frages of the people, for removing a rival who always opposed his 
ambitious designs. In this instance it was evident,^ that a person 
may be superior in merit and virtue, without being so in influence. 
The impetuous eloquence of Themistocles prevaileaover the justice 
of Aristides, and occasioned his banishment. In this kind of trial 
the citizens gave their suflVages by writing the name of the accused 
person upon a shell, called in Greek otf-T^Axor, from whence came 
the term Ostracism. On this occasion a peasant, who could not 
write, and did not know Aristides, applied to him, and desired him 
to put the name of Aristides upon his shell. Has he done you any 
torong, says A ristides, that you are for condemning him in this manner ? 
•A^, replied the other, / do not so much as know him; but I am quUe 
tired and angry vnth hearing every hcdy call him the Just. Aris- 
tides, without saying a word more, calmly took the shell, wrote his 
name in it, and returned it. He set out for his banishment, im- 
ploring the gods that no accident might befall his country, to make 
it regret him. The great Camillus,|| in a like case, did not imitate 
his generosity, and prayed to a quite diflerent eflect, desiring the 
gods to force his ungrateful country, by some misfortune, to have 
occasion for his aid, and to recall him as soon as possible. 

O fortunate republic, exclaims Valerius Maximus,ir speaking of 

* H»c popului reqMei«D amalait eum innooeatem plecti, onto ra diatitii eiMm timo«> 

\ Method of teaching, &c. toI. iii. p. 407. t Plut. in Aritt p. 33S, ^33. 

^ In his cognitum est, auanto antistaret eloqoentia innocentiie. Quanquam enim aded 
excellcbat Aristides abstinentiSl, et unus post hominum memoriam, quod quidem not 
.•udierimuB, cognomine Justus sit appellatua ; taroen a Themistocle eollabefactils testulft 
illi exilio decern annoram multatus est. Cor. JiTep. in Jlrist. 

II In exilium abiit. precatus ab diis immortalibus, si innoxio sibi ea injuria lldret, primo 
quoque tempore desKWriam iui eiritati ingratm facerent. Lit* 1. v. n. £t. 
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Ariitides's buiishmeiit, which after havings so basely treated the 
most virtuous man it ever produced, was yet able to find citizens 
zealously and faithfully attached to her service! Felices Alhenofj 
qua pott iiUui $xiliwn invenire aliguem out virum bonum^ out anum- 
iem mi civem poiuerunt; cum quo tuihc ipsa iancUUu nUgravU ! 

SECTION vm. 

Oarini resolves to make war m person scainst Kgypt and asainst Greece; Is prevcoted 
br deaUi. Dispute between two of his sons, conceraing the sueoessioa to the crown. 
Xeraes is chosen kinf . 

When Darius received the news of the defe&t of his army 
at Marathon,'" he was violently enraged; and that bad success 
was so far from discouraginer or diverting him from carrying 
on the war against Greece, that it only served to animate him 
to pursue it with the greater vigour, m order to be revenged 
at the same time for the burning of Sardis, and for the dishonour 
incurred at Marathon. Being thus determined to march in per- 
son with all his forces, he despatched orders to all his subjects in 
the several provinces of his empire to arm themselves for this ex- 
pedition. 

A. M. 3517. After having spent three years in making the ne- 

Ant. J. c. 487. cossary preparations, he had another war to carry on, 
occasioned by the revolt of E^^pt. It seems from what we read 
in Diodorus Siculus,f that Danus went thither himself to quell it» 
and that he succeeded. That historian relates, that upon this ' 
prince's desiring^ to 4iave his statue placed before Sesostris, the 
chief priest of the Egyptians told him he had not yet equalled the 
glory of that conqueror, and that the king, far from being offended 
at the Egyptian priest's freedom, made answer, that he would en- 
deavour to surpass it. Diodorus adds farther, that Darius, detest- 
ing the impious cruelty which his predecessor Cambyses had 
exercised in that country, expressed great reverence for their gods 
and temples, that he had several conversations with the Egyptian 

{>rie8ts upon matters of religion and government ; and that, having 
earnt of them, with what gentleness their ancient kmgs used to 
treat their subjects, he endeavoured, after his return into Persia, 
to form himself upon their model. But Her6dotus,t more worthy 
of belief in this particular than Diodorus, only observes, that this 
prince, resolving at once to chastise his revolted subjects, and to 
be avenged of his ancient enemies, determined to make war against 
both at the same time, and to attack Greece in person with the 
main body of his army, while the rest of it was employed in the re- 
duction of Egypt. 

A. M. aiia ^ According to th e ancient custom among the Persians,! 
Ant. J. c. 485. ijjeir king was not allowed to ffo to war, without having 
first named the person that should succeed him in the throne ; a cus- 

• Herod. . m. c. 1 f Lib. i. p. 54. 85. % Liy. ▼!. c «. % Herod. 1, vi. c. 9, S 
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torn wisely established to prevent the state's being exposed to the 
troubles which igenerally attend the uncertainty of a successor, to 
the inconvenionces of anarchy, and to the cabals of various pre- 
tenders. Darius, before he undertook his expedition against Greece, 
thought himself the more obliged to observe this rule, as he was 
already advanced in years, and as there was a dispute between two 
of his sons on the subject of succeeding to the empire, which mi^ht 
occasion a civil war after his death, if he left it undetermined. Da- 
rius had three sons by his first wife, the daughter of Gobryas, all 
three born before their father came to the crown ; and four more by 
Atossa, the daughter of Cyrus, who were all born after their father's 
accession to the throne: Artabazanes, called by Justin Artamenes, 
was the eldest of the former, and Xerxes of the latter. Artabazanes 
alleged in his own behalf, that, as he was the eldest of all the bro- 
thers, the right of succession, according to the custom and practice 
of all nations, belonged to him in preference to all the rest. Xerxes's 
argument was, that as be was the son of Darius by Atossa, the 
daughter of Cyrus, who founded the Persian empire, it was more 
just that the crown of Cyrus should devolve upon one of his de- 
scendants, than upon one that was not. Demaratus, the Spartan 
king, who had been unjustly deposed by his subjects, and was at 
that time in exile at the court of Persia, secretly suggested to 
Xerxes another argument to support his pretensions : that Artaba- 
zanes was indeed the eldest son of Darius, but he, Xerxes, was the 
eldest son of the king ; and therefore, Artabazanes being bom when 
his father was but a private person, all he could pretend to, on ac- 
count of his seniority, was only to inherit his private estate; but 
that he, Xerxes, being the first-born son of the king, had the best 
right to succeed to the crown. He farther supported this argument 
by the example of the Lacedsemonians, who admitted none to in- 
herit the kingdom but those children that were born after their fa- 
ther's accession. The right of succession was accordingly determined 
in favour of Xerxes. 

Justin* and Plutarch place this dispute after Darius's decease. 
They both take notice of the prudent conduct of these two brothers 
in a point of so much delicacy. According to their manner of re- 
lating this fact, Artabazanes was absent when the king died ; and 
Xerxes immediately assumed all che marks, and exercised all the 
functions, of the sovereignty. But upon his brother's return, he 
quitted the diadem and the tiara, which he wore in such a manner 
as only suited the king, went out to meet him, and showed him all 
imaginable respect. They agreed to make their uncle Artabanes 
the arbitrator of their difference, and without any farther appeal, to 
acquiesce in his decision-f All the while this dispute lasted, the 

* JuMiit. 1. ii. c 10. Flat de frat. amoie, p. 488. 

\ Aded fraterna contentio fuit, ut nee victor imultaverit, nee vietiu doluerit ; ipsonne Htia 
tempore invicem munera miierim ; jocunda quo<iue inter se non solum, sed credula ooa 
vivia habaerint; jadicinm qooque ipeura sine arbitria, sine convitio fueriu Taat5 mada^ 
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two iirolheft •how6d one another all the demonstrations of a troj^ 
fraternal friendship, by keeping up a continua) intercourse of pre- 
sents and entertainments, from whence their mutual esteem and 
confidence for each other banished all fears and suspicions on both 
•ides; and introduced an unconstrained cheerfulness and a perfect 
•ecurity. This is a spectacle, says Justin, highly worthy of our ad- 
miration : to see) whiUt most brothers are at da^gers-drawingf with 
one another about a small patrimony, with what moderation and 
temper both waited for a decision, which was to dispose of the 
greatest empire then in the universe. When Artabanes gave judg- 
ment in favour of Xerxes, Artabazanes the same instant prostrated 
himself before him, acknowledging him for his master, and placed 
him upon the throne with his own hand ; by which proceeding he 
•bowed a greatness of soul truly royal, and infinitely superior to all 
human di^pities. This ready acquiescence in a sentence so con- 
trary to his interests, was not the effect of an artful policy, that 
knows how to dissemble upon occasion, and to derive honour to it- 
self from what it could not prevent: no; it proceeded from a real 
respect for the laws, a sincere afiection for his brother, and an in- 
diroreoce for that which so warmly inf ames the ambition of man- 
kind,, and so frequently arms the nearest relations against each other. 
For his part, during his whole life, he continued firmly attached to 
the interests of Xerxes, and prosecuted them with so much ardour 
and zeal, that he lost his life in his service at the battle of Salarois. 

To whatever time this dispute is to be placed,* it is certain that 
Darius could not carry into execution the double expedition he was 
meditating against E^ypt and Greece, and that he was prevented 
by death from pursum? that project. He bad reigned thirty -six 
years. The epitaphf of this prince, which contains a boast that he 
could drink much without disordering his reason, proves that the 
Persians actually thought that circumstance for their glory. We 
shall see in the sequel, that Cyrus the Younger ascribes this quality 
to himself, as a perfection that rendered liim more worthy of tiie 
throne than his elder brother. Who in these times would think of 
annexing this merit to the qualifications of a good prince? 

Darius had many excellent qualities, but they were attended with 
great failings ; and the kingdom felt the effects both of the one and 
the other. For such is the condition of princes,J that they never 
act nor live for themselves alone. Whatever they do, either as to 
good or evU, they do it for their people ; and the interests of the 
one and the other are inseparable. Darius had a great fund of 
gentleness, equity, clemency, and kindness for his people : he bved 
justice, and respected the laws : he esteemed merit, and was careful 

fatids tam fratret inter w ragna maxima divMebantl quAm aunc exiirua pathmonia parti> 
untur. Justin. ^^ -^ k r- 

* Horod. I. vi, c. i. 

t 'H/»y4Mi»F **i ohot irhuv iroKuf, KAt rovrof <pi^m kaxZc, Atheo. L x 

I Ita naU eatii, ot bopa malaoue vcstra ad remp. pertioeant TaeiU I. iv. c a 
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to reward it: he was not jealous of his rank or anthority, so as to 
exact a forced homage, or to render himself inaccessible ; and not- 
withstanding his own great experience and abilities in public affairs, 
he would hearken to the advice of others, and reap the benefit of 
tlicir counsels. It is of him the Holy Scripture''' speaks, where it 
says, that he did nothinjBf without consulting the wise men of his 
co'irt He was not afraid of exposing his person in battle, and was 
always cool even in the heat of action : he said of himself, that the 
most imminent and urgent danger served only to increase his cou- 
rage and his prudence. In a word, there have been few princes 
more expert than he m the art of governing, or more experienced 
in tlie business of war. Nor was the glory of being a conqueror, il 
indeed it be glory, wanting to his character. For he not only re 
stored and entirely confirmed the empire of Cyrus, which had beei 
very much shaken by the ill conduct of Cambyses and the Magiai' 
impostor ; but he likewise added many great and rich provinces to 
it, and pairticularly India, Thrace, Macedonia, and the Isles contigu- 
ous to the coasts of Ionia. 

But sometimes these good qualities of his ^ve way to failings of 
a quite opposite nature. Do we see any thing like Darius^s usual 
gentleness and good-nature in his treatment of that unfortunate fa- 
tlier, who desired the favour of him to leave him one of hie three 
sons at home, while the other two followed the kin? in his expedi- 
tion ? Was there ever an occasion wherein he had more need of 
counsel, than when he formed the design of making* war upon the 
Scythians] And could anyone give more prudent advice than what 
his brotlier gave him upon that occasion ? But he would not follow 
it Does tliere appear in that whole expedition any mark of wis- 
dom or prudence ? What do we see in all that afiair, but a prince 
intoxicated with his greatness, who fancied there is nothing in the 
world that can resist him; and whose weak ambition to signalize 
himself by an extraordinary conquest, had stifled all the good sense, 
judgment, and even military knowledge, he formerly displayed] 

What constitutes the solid glory of Darius's reign is, his being 
chosen by God himself, as Cyrus had been before, to be the instru- 
ment of his mercies towards his people, the declared protector of 
tiic Israelites, and the restorer of the temple at Jerusalem. The 
reader may see this part of history in the book of Ezra, and in tlie 
writings of the propoets Ilaggai and Zechariah. 
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